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In directing the attention of our readers to the First of the Reports 
given to the public by the Poor Law Commissioners for England 
and Wales, we could not avoid characterizing the precedent of thus 
making universally known the progress and conducting of the most 
important trusts that can be originated by any government, and 
largely subjected to the discretionary power of a few agents, but as 
worthy of admiration and proper to be followed on all occasions. 
And this for the most obvious reasons ; for while the precise prin- 
ciples, tendency, and working, of any great enactment may thus 
come to be justly appreciated by all, sufficiently strong motives are 
offered to those to whom are intrusted the practical management of 
such mighty concerns, in the shape of inducements, to the securing 
of good conduct, or for checking effectually malversation in office. 
Now, if the opinion here expressed holds true as a general doctrine, 
assuredly it applies with unparalleled force to the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, and the conduct of the Commissioners who have been 
appointed under it to carry into effect its provisions ; and to whom 
also extraordinary discretionary powers liave been necessarily given. 
What other enactment can there be named which more closely 
affects the interests of every member of the community? But when 
one considers the character, the station, and the opportunities for 
obtaining accurate information on the part of those whom the mea- 
Sure in question most vitally touches, the paramount importance of 
such Reports becomes still more manifest—the peculiar and imme- 
diate objects of its provisions being the poorest and the most 
ignorant members of society; and yet they present those mate- 
rials which constitute the best indices of a nation’s strength or 
weakness. 

The value of these Poor Law Reports, however, and the necessity 
for their periodical publication, cannot be fully understood without a 
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reference to the far-spread, the deeply-rooted, and the inveterate 
nature of the diseases which the Commissioners are appointed to 
remedy. When the numerous and singularly ingenious, as well as 
strenuous, efforts which have been used to defeat an effectual and 
salutary method of checking and subduing to a vast extent enormi- 
ties that were a disgrace to civilized society, and a dreadful growing 
sore in the heart, and over the whole surface of our country, are 
considered, the subject acquires additional breadth and emphasis. 
Go on, however, we would say, if consulted by Government in an 
earnest and unflinching determination to uphold the great principles 
of the Amendment Act. You have made a bold, but a successful 
beginning ; nay, your triumph is almost complete in practical effect, 
while it is more than achieved by speculative and abstract argument, 
as regards the purses of the rate-payers, but far more illustriously 
as regards the physical condition and the moral attainments of the 
pauper population. The same sort of urgent counsel we offer to the 
Commissioners, persuaded that if they persevere as they have 
hitherto done, through good and through evil report, they will soon 
find that all resistance to their activity will become extinct ; for 
the real enemies of the poor will be shamed out of their opposition, 
and driven from the strong holds of misrepresentation. One thing 
is certain—that the Report before us contains not only very many 
irrefragable evidences of conversions of opinion, both in respect of 
individuals and masses of the nation, but notable reasons for those 
conversions. Neither fabrications nor sophistry could have accom- 
plished this; neither erroneous principles of legislation, nor the 
incompetency of the legislature’s servants, could have blinded the 
majority of the people to the real force of constantly teeming and 
increasing evidence such as‘is here adduced. ‘To the nature and 
extent of that evidence we are now going to invite attention and 
inquiry, by glancing at some of its prominent points and varieties. 
The present volume, after generally alluding to the measures 
which the Commissioners commenced with, as set forth in their 
First Report, goes on to inform us that nothing had transpired to 
intimate that a similar method of procedure should not be followed 
with respect to those localities and parties that had still to be dealt 
with, in the course of developing the new law, and that they, there- 
fore, have continued to extend the measures thus approved ; viz., 
to form Unions of parishes, establish Boards of Guardians, make 
arrangements for providing adequate workhouses, &c. Itis known 
to many of our readers that to facilitate these measures, the whole 
of England and Wales has been divided into twenty-one districts, 
and an Assistant Commissioner appointed to the superintendence 
of each of these divisions, for the sake of more speedily and per- 
fectly completing the fulfilment of the law’s intention. At the pre- 
sentation of the First Report (between the lst.of December, 1834, 
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and the 8th of August, 1835), 2,066 parishes had been formed into 
112 Unions. Since that period, the Commissioners also inform 
the public, 5,835 parishes have been brought within 239 Unions, 
besides a certain number of single parishes which have been placed 
under separate Boards of Guardians, making the proportion of the 
total population comprised in the new Unions 45 per cent. of the 
population of England and Wales; but from the fact of the most 
heavily burthened districts having been selected, the proportion of 
rates expended in the parishes so united is declared to be 65 per 
cent. of the total expenditure for the relief of the poor in England 
and Wales. That the functionaries, whether principals or assistants, 
who have effected all this within such a short time, cannot have 
been idle will readily be believed That they have been employed 
to the greatest advantage, is a different question, which receives 
what to us is a satisfactory solution, by the contents of the present 
volume. 

The fundamental principles of the new Act we take to be, that 
no able-bodied pauper is to receive any relief out of a workhouse— 
that in a workhouse the paupers are not to be provided with com- 
forts which many of the rate-payers out of doors are unable to pro- 
cure—and that every method, consistant with reason and experience 
of humanhistory be employed to induce every pauper to labour to 
the uttermost to earn his own subsistence, which is as much and far 
more for his own personal good, than that of any one of those who 
help to support him as a pauper. In a word, the sheet-anchor 
of the new law is the workhouse system. Now, it is not a little 
remarkable, that this law, which has materially affected the distri- 
bution of 7,000,000/. per annum, and especially as respected the 
source from which a lar ge portion of the inhabitants of the country 
directly derived constant means of subsistence, should have been 
received, in many districts, by this same class, with a just under- 
standing of its bearings, who have honestly and earnestly set about 
earning a livelihood for themselves. Such, at least, is the averment 
of the Commissioners, upon the testimony of unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, that have had immediate access to the facts. Yet on 
the part of others out of every class of His Majesty’s subjects, 
there have been many, who, either from mistaken notions of charity, 
deeply-rooted prejudices, or interested motives, have employed every 
effort of evasion and subversion, and every arousing appeal to the 
compassionate feelings which can be imagined to defeat or impede 
the operations of the measure. 

Among the necessary effects of the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Commissioners to fulfil the intentions of the Act, the follow- 
ing are enumerated—viz. “‘to supply the inmates of a workhouse 
with wholesome food and sufficient clothing, a better bed than they 
are used to lie upon, a cleaner and a better ventilated rooni 
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than they are used to inhabit, an immediate supply of medical 
attendance in case of illness, and to establish a degree of order and 
cleanliness unknown in a labourer’s cottage.” Gut to carry all 
these and other salutary regulations into effect, classifications and 
restraints are established, without which the most valuable provi- 
sions of the Act would be frustrated, or turned to a mischievous end. 
Thus, the separation of men from their wives has been rigorously 
established ; but it has at the same time been made a subject 
of much inflammatory language, as if it were a systematic contrivance 
to commit violence upon the most sacred ties, merely because a per- 
son may have, through inevitable disasters in the world, been 
reduced from opulence to penury. We do not stop to point out how 
narrow are the grounds upon which such modes of speaking and 
noisy humanity rest ; nor the consequences that would attend an 
opposite method of conduct. But respecting a kindred restraint, 
we quote some explanation by the Commissioners, from which the 
conduct of these functionaries, and the sagacity of their impugners 
may be contrasted, and with striking effect pretty generally tested. 


‘** Also attempts have been made, in almost every form which ingenuity 
could suggest, to evade or subvert the rule which renders it necessary for 
a pauper who resorts to a workhouse for a maintenance to continue alto- 
gether within its limits during the time he receives relief. The doors of 
the workhouse are always open to him whenever he will exert himself for 
his own support; but the liberty of going in and out at pleasure cannot, 
consistently with the objects of the Act, be freely admitted. 

** The most powerful of the attempts to break down this essential rule 
have reached us in the form of applications that paupers should be per- 
mitted to go out on Sundays for the purpose of attending places of worship. 
Of these applications, the one which has attracted most notice was trans- 
mitted from several clergymen in Kent, (of the perfect sincerity and 
uprightness of whose intentions we entertain not the slightest doubt,) 
pressing us in the strongest and most earnest terms to permit the paupers 
of the Eastry workhouse to go on Sundays to their several parish churches.” 


This point receives no slight illustration from that portion of the 
Report, which treats of the religious instruction of indoor paupers 
in the metropolitan parishes. 


‘* In some of the Metropolitan parishes it has been the practice to let 
the paupers go out on Sundays, in order that they may have the opportu- 
nity of attending their respective places of Divine worship; and we do not 
doubt that there have been many instances in which that object has been an- 
swered, and the privilege has not been abused. With respect to children, in- 
deed, there is frequently but little difficulty in preventing abuse, seats in 
the churches being commonly provided for the workhouse children, and they 
can be attended to and fro by their teachers. It is evident, however, that, 
with respect to adults, this species of control is in most cases not practi- 
eable; and we are assured by those best acquainted with the subject, that 
instead of seeking for a seat in the church, which a pauper would not always 
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be able easily to find, the day is too commonly passed in begging and dis- 
sipation. Mr. Benjamin Hewett, who has been the master of the work- 
house of St. Andrew and St. George the Martyr, Holborn, 12 years, and 
during that period has constantly had the charge of about 450 paupers, 
states— 

‘*** In our parish we have always had a chaplain; but the paupers who 
are Catholics or Dissenters have been allowed to go out on Sunday, and in 
other respects our regulations were not so strict. The consequence has 
been that I do not remember one Sunday that has passed during the last 
12 years without some scene of drunkenness or disturbance, occasioned by 
those paupers who have thus had leave to go out. They have been carried 
home by the police drunk, and with their clothes torn, followed by trains 
of vagabonds; they have been complained of by the inhabitants for the 
disturbances they committed, and in very many instances they have been 
imprisoned to no purpose. One woman named Shields, a Catholic, had 
been imprisoned at least six times each year. Another old woman, named 
Manning, a pauper, about 80 years of age, has never gone out on leave 
to go to the Catholic chapel that she has not returned drunk. 

** What has been the effect of the new regulations, which prohibit pau- 
pers going out on Sunday, on the general management of the house ?>— 
We are now perfectly quiet and orderly, and the paupers are well-behaved ; 
the sick and the infirm make no complaints on the score of disturbances. 
The complaints which we always had before of the noise and outcries of 
such characters preventing them sleeping, have entirely discontinued; we 
are now as quiet as any private house, and no persons can behave better 
than the inmates now do. 

‘* Have any means occurred to you of permitting paupers to go out on 
Sundays to their places of worship, and of avoiding disorder?—-None. I 
have tried several, and have never succeeded; I know of no means but 
sending a person to take care of them, and we have no means of doing this 
where the numbers, though small, go to different chapels. Besides, if this 
liberty were given, almost all the paupers would turn Catholics and Dis- 
senters for the privilege which would enable them to go out and beg, and 
get the means of getting liquor and indulging themselves in vice. We 
have had some of them diseased. ‘There could be no means so good as 
setting a place apart in the house for the Dissenters, in which their wor- 
ship may be celebrated. I have suggested this myself, and 1 should be 
very glad to doso to preserve the peace and morality of the inmates. There 
is no difficulty in finding a small room for the numbers.” ’ 

“ Mr. Drouet, the master of Lambeth workhouse, who has held that 
office for nearly 13 years, and during the last six years has constantly had 
under his care an average of about 800 paupers, states— 

‘** What Mr. Hewett says as to the effect of allowing paupers to go out 
on leave, is exactly applicable to the experience of our parish. ‘The Chair- 
man of our Board of Guardians has been round to the clergymen of all 
denominations within the parish, and they agree that the paupers will be 
a great deal better in every respect within the workhouse. All the masters 
of workhouses agree as to the same facts; I never heard a dissentient opi- 
nion amongst them.’’’ 

‘“‘ Much of the objection to the regulation appears to have been founded 
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upon an erroneous estimate of the characters of the greater proportion 
of those who, from want of friends or otherwise, are compelled to accept 
relief ina workhouse. ‘The evidence of other permanent officers, as to the 
general character of the inmates of the workhouse, is of the same tenor. 

‘* Mr. Fitch, the clerk to the Board of Guardians of St. George’s parish, 
Southwark, states— 

“« * The beadles have, from time to time, before the adoption of the new 
Poor Law, complained to me that they have had to turn out paupers ina 
state of drunkenness from the church. 

‘“** From my knowledge of the characters of the paupers in the work- 
house, I should say that not more than 10 in the workhouse, which con- 
tains between 300 and 400 paupers, are persons of former reputable life.’’’ 

** Mr. Huish, an experienced relieving officer of the same parish, 
states— 

‘*** T should say that not more than 10 out of 100 could be trusted out 
of the workhouse.” ’ 

‘* We may cite the reports of Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell, in illustration 
of the fact, that in the rural districts a similar relaxation is followed by 
similar effects. Such a relaxation could only be proposed in ignorance of 
the condition of the paupers, and of the habitual want of self-control and 
prudence which is the general cause of their condition. ‘The testimony of 
dispassionate and well-informed witnesses tends to establish the conclusion 
that such licence must continue to be, as it has heretofore been, a licence to 
avoid the religious instruction which has been provided for them in the 
house, and to indulge in sinful acts of disorder and irreligion, and all those 
habits which it is one great object of religious observances to repress. 

‘** There can be no doubt that, if the attendance on Divine worship is 
the object sincerely to be sought, throwing open the workhouse doors on 
Sunday is not the best mode of securing it. If all the inmates of a work- 
house were of one religious persuasion, we should have done all that was 
necessary when we had availed ourselves of the power conferred by the 
Act, and appointed a chaplain to perfurm Divine service in some commo- 
dious room appointed for the purpose. A difficulty, however, has arisen 
as to all those who dissent from the Established Church, with respect to 
whom our powers are only permissive, and we can do no more than admit 
the licensed ministers of the different denominations of Christians to have 
free access to all those who agree with them in religious opinion. ‘Thus in 
the workhouse of the parish of Shoreditch there are three services per- 
formed successively in the course of Sunday; one by the curate of the 
parish, who is chaplain, and two by Dissenting ministers to their own 
particular followers. 

“It is clear, however, that the rule prohibiting paupers from quitting 
the workhouse on a Sunday must apply to all classes of adults alike. There 
may be individual cases of exception; but we are assured, that if the rule 
should be relaxed in favour of any particular sect, the other inmates of the 
house would undergo a nominal conversion, and would at once profess them- 
selves of the hivonved creed, whatever it might be, if by so doing they 
could avail themselves of the opportunity which it would secure to them of 
going out on a Sunday. 

* It is necessary however, for us to add, that in workhouses in which 
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no chaplain has been appointed, and in which no adequate accommo- 
dation exists for the performance of Divine service, the rule has been 
relaxed, and the inmates of the house have for a time been permitted, 
under certain regulations, to go out for the purpose of attending Divine 
worship. 

“ Some difficulties have occurred as to the regulations under which the 
attendance of ministers of different religious persuasions could be permitted 
for the exercise of their functions within a workhouse; and on this subject 
we cannot do better than refer to the explanation already given to your 
Iordship, in answer to a letter from a Dissenting clergyman at Abingdon, 
and which is inserted in the Appendix to this Report. We are duly sen- 
sible of the delicacy and importance of the arrangements which bear upon 
this subject, and, in dealing with it under the provisions of the Act by 
which our proceedings are regulated, nothing shall be done which is not 
consistent with the principles of religious liberty.” 

Thus, by reference merely to one branch which it has behoved the 
Commissioners to direct and restrain, according to the spirit of the 
Act, the difficulties and niceties with which they have to deal, and 
the ability which they have brought to the work, may be judged of. 
If, however, the Report be traced further, and to the conclusion, 
many other still more interesting explanations and accounts will be 
found in it connected with the general operation of the Act, some of 
which we must notice. 

Few clauses in the Act have aroused a greater share of tender 
remonstrance and indignant gallantry, than the Bastardy clause. 
Our readers all know the usual current of discourse and argument 
that has been adopted on this point ; but perhaps they are not all 
aware, that there is not another clause in the Act, which in compa- 
rison with its importance, has occasioned so little correspondence 
with the Commissioners as the one we have now specified. The 
following extracts from some of the communications received on 
this subject, together with certain explanations, deserve to be 


remembered :— 

‘‘ The Rev. Thomas Pitman, minister of Eastbourne, says— 

“« Among the labouring classes there is a decided and progressive 
alteration; even the farmers themselves have observed to me, that there 
is in the general conduct of the agricultural labourers a civility of man- 
ner and attention to their masters’ wishes, which of late years has been 
little perceptible. Perhaps the most marked difference in the lower orders, 
observable by us as clergymen, is the almost total cessation of early and im- 
provident marriages. I should not forget also to mention that, as far as 
I can form a judgment, there is also a decided improvement in the mar- 
riages that do take place. The altar is not now, as heretofore, disgraced 
by the appearance of a woman, to take upon her the solemn obligation 
of matrimony, in the last stage of pregnancy; a fact which, I think, goes 
far to show that the morals of the people are undergoing a change for 
the better, and promises that ere long we may hope for all that domestic 
happiness among our poorer neighbours which results from a match of 
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pure affection, in the place of all that wretchedness, discord, and misery 
which are the too sure produce of a marriage commenced in sin, and 
fostered only by a hope of procuring a means from the parish of carrying 
on from time to time sinful indulgences.” 

“ Rev. J. Austin, minister of Pulborough, states that, 

*** We now begin to look for moral and religious improvement, as the 
hard-working men engaged in husbandry are become civil and attentive 
to their masters. Only two marriages have been solemnized since De- 
cember last, the yearly average being 15; and only one bastard has been 
christened between July 12th, 1835, and May 17th, 1836. (The popu- 
lation of this parish is 1,979, ‘according to the census of 1831).”’ 

** We are at all times ready to affirm our upinion that the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry, as to the Bastardy 
Laws, were founded on just views and sound policy; and it is satisfac- 
tory to us tu observe, that the practice, which was at one time almost 
universal, of dealing with the mothers of bastard children differently 
from other paupers, is rapidly giving way; and the sounder course of 
giving them relief only according to the measure and character of their 
wants is more generally adopted. 

“It is not as yet commonly known, that when a parish is included in 
a Union the law requires that the application for an order of affiliation 
must be made by the direction of the Board uf Guardians, and not, as 
heretofore, at the instigation of the parish officers. We entertain a con- 
fident expectation that Guardians will soon see that the workhouse is the 
proper place for the mothers of bastard children who fail to support their 
own offspring. 

“ The information which we have received on the subject of the clauses 
in the new Act, with relation to bastardy, is confirmatory of the facts 
and conclusions stated upon the subject in our last annual Report. 
From the returns which we have received it appears that 

“ The whole number of bastards chargeable to the parishes 

of England and Wales was, in the year 1835 ; . 71,298 

‘*'The number chargeable in the year 1836 was. - 61,826 


Being a decrease of . ; . 9,472 
or of 13 per cent. 
“ But the progressive operation of the Bill appears in the numbers 
affiliated during the two years, which numbers were, 
in 1835 ‘ : : : : - 12,381 
in 1836 ' : : . 7,686 


’ 





Being a decrease of 
or of 38 per cent. 

‘‘ We endeavoured to obtain an account of the numbers born during 
those years chiefly, as shown in the baptismal registers; but our respon- 
dents declare that these returns are extremely imperfect, and are so 
much at variance with other testimony, that no reliance can be placed 
upon them for accuracy. In some parishes very many of the bastard 
children are never baptized; and in many other parishes, where they 
have not been accustomed to baptize them before the passing of the Act, 
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children have been baptized subsequently, in consequence of the fact 
of a woman being known to have had a bastard not rendering her lia- 
ble a the interference of the parish officers, where she does not claim 
relief. 

“ The evidence of midwives and parish officers, and other witnesses, 
speaking upon their own knowledge of their respective parishes, would 
prove that the diminution of the number of births was considerable, 

“The number returned as born in the year 1835 was 17,036, and 
in the year ended 25th March, 1836, was 17,578. ‘This variation be- 
tween the two years is attributed to the more full registration in the last 

ear. 
<< According to the Population Returns, the number of bastards born 
in the year 1831 was 20,039, which, if allowance were made for the 
increase of population since that year, would show a decrease of between 
4,000 and 5,000 born in the last year.” 


On the subject of medical relief for paupers as provided under 
the Act, there have been many complaints, and, we believe, a vast 
deal of declamatory misrepresentation, especially on the part of the 
medical gentlemen themselves. It is at one time said that this 
relief is inadequately provided—at another, that a course has been 
pursued that is injurious to established practitioners, and calculated 
to degrade the profession. We cannot find space to notice any of 
the individual complaints alluded to, nor the explanations of the Com- 
missioners. But just to show one of the many indirect yet excel- 
lent results which begin significantly to mark the history of the new 
law, let us see what has arisen out of the anxiety which the 
Commissioners have evinced, that suitable and permanent medical 
relief may be provided for the labouring population as well as for 
paupers. 


‘** The tendency of the new system is to convert paupers into independent 
labourers; and, when once they have won that position for themselves, no 
effort should be spared to enable them to maintain it. It is comparatively 
not difficult for them, when stimulated to the exertion of prudence and 
forethought by being thrown on their own resources, to provide the neces- 
sary articles of food and clothing which are the objects of daily use. Rent, 
too, may be provided for by payments at short intervals; but the approach 
of sickness is not foreseen. Hope will suggest that it may be altogether 
escaped, and its duration, and the cost of the necessary remedies, cannot 
well, even by the most cautious, be correctly estimated. It is hardly to be 
expected, therefore, that a labourer will, without some prompting and 
assistance, provide against this contingency. The medical officer of the 
Union may still be applied to, and it is well known that this form of relief 
is accepted with less repugnance than any other, though it operates as an 
easy introduction to further applications on less pressing emergencies. We 
have endeavoured, therefore, to place within reach of the labourer the 
means of maintaining his independence, and averting from himself and his 
family the degradation of a return to pauperism, as well during sickness as 
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during health. This we feel persuaded may effectually be accomplished by 
the establishment of ‘ independent sick clubs.’ 

‘* It is found practically that for a regular annual payment from each of 
the labouring families in a district, not exceeding in amount what a labourer 
can spare from his wages, (an amount which voluntary kindness and charity 
will perhaps often supply), a medical man residing in the district will 
undertake to attend on the labourer and his family during sickness whenever 
it may occur. An institution founded on this principle supplies in detail 
the means of providing, as heretofore, medical aid by contract, with this 
difference, that the money is in the one case paid voluntarily by the person 
who seeks for the advantage, while in the other it is taken compulsorily from 
the pockets of the rate-payers.” 


A statement such as this not only enables us to discover how ser- 
viceable some of the indirect results of the Act may become to the 
community, but affords an intimation, that by means of the Com- 
missioners, and a head-quarters for the reception of information from 
all parts of the country, as well as for the issuing of every important 
order and regulation, a thorough knowledge of the people—their 
wants, their capabilities, their efforts, may be easily obtained, and 
be rendered as respects other great measures of policy, such as that 
of national education, one of the most valuable and powerful 
engines that ever was contrived by philosopher or statesman. 

We have seen what is declared of the effects of the amended 
system, when referring to the Bastardy clause. But there are 
many other kinds of fruit in relation to the manners, and general 
condition of the labouring classes that are not less capable of grati- 
fying the moralist and the philanthropist. Nay, there is something 
more than this amelioration to be noted, for it is no small source of 
delight and hope to hear and to know that the public is rapidly 
acquiring a correct view of the change that has been effected among 
the labouring classes, through the agency of the new law. From 
the almost innumerable testimonies which go to prove the already 
greatly improved condition of the people, to be found in the present 
volume, we cite some examples. 

“« Since the introduction of the new system of Poor Laws, a most 
beneficial change has taken place in our parish. Before, we had a heavy 
surplus population ; this has nearly disappeared; the labourers will not 
accept relief in the workhouse, and will strain every nerve to keep ont. 
There is a greater difference between the condition of the good and bad 
labourers than there used to be: the good men are always sure to 
be in work, the bad men are not so regularly employed; the single and 
married men are now upon the same footing, as far as relief is concerned, 
and therefore there is no inducement to marry early ; before, there was, 
because relief was given according to the number of the family. Gene- 
rally the characters of the labourers are greatly improved. I think the 
masters, too, are more considerate to the men than they used to be; they 
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will now take care to keep good labourers when they have got them. 
There is no measure, I think, which has done so much good in so short a 
time: we now see all the men employed where formerly there were 
none. Our saving has been very great; but I consider the improve- 
ment of the people a greater general advantage than the reduction 
of the waren we Allnutt, of Sutton Courtney, AbingdonUnion. ] 

‘«* The old and infirm are at the same time equally as well taken care 
of as under the previous system. But, in addition to the advantages 
which it has conferred upon the poor, it has been equally advantageous 
to the moral feeling of those who are more fortunately circumstanced. I 
hear from all quarters that the current of private charity never ran so 
clear and unobstructed. I have heard many of the farmers say, that they 
have now a pleasure in employing men who apply civilly for work, and 
who, when they are employed, are anxious to please their masters ; a con- 
duct directly the reverse of the rude and insolent manner in which work 
was formerly demanded as a right.’—[ Rev. C. Dodson, Chairman of the 
Andover Union. 

«As to the moral improvement of the labouring classes. This 
is chiefly perceptible in the relations of master and servant. All the 
labourers are now anxious to obtain permanent employment, and are, 
therefore, more studious than formerly to please their masters by respect- 
ful and diligent conduct; carelessness as to whether they had work or not 
is already vanished. ‘—[Colonel Vilett, Chairman of the Highworth and 
Swindon Union. | 

“¢] think I shall not be saying too much, when I inform you that the 
result of the introduction of the new Poor Law in this neighbourhvod has 
been productive of a greater degree of moral as well as pecuniary benefit 
than the most sanguine among us anticipated; in fact, such is the 
judgdment and opinion of those who in the first instance evinced 
the greatest hostility to the measure.—[Mr. Love, Chairman of the 
Sevenoaks Union. | 

«©« The men are more civil and obliging, more anxious to keep their 
places, and less inclined to improvidence and intemperance, than they 
were before the Poor Law Bill came into operation. Almost all 
the able-bodied men have found employment during the past winter. 
The rates have been reduced pretty nearly one-half compared with 
what they were four years ago.’—[N. Atherton, Esq., Chairman of 
Calne Union. ] 

“+ There is a very general increase in the habits of industry among the 
labouring classes. Persons who never could be made to work before have 
become good labourers, and do not express any dissatisfaction with the 
measure. In most parishes the moral character of the poor is improving ; 
there is a disposition to be more orderly and well-behaved. So far 
as I can judge, from the inquiries 1 have made from time to time, 
and from conversations with respectable farmers and others, who hold no 
offices, I may venture to say that the measure is working very satisfacto- 
rily ; that the great body of ‘the labouring poor throughout the ‘Union have 
become reconciled to it; that the workhouse is held in great dread ; 
that there is a greater ‘disposition to seek for employment, and but 
very few complaints of misbehaviour; and that cases of bastardy are 
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on the decline.’—[Langhani Rokeby, Esq., Chairman of the Market 
Harborough Union. ] 

‘«* The reason why in this parish we had, under the old system, from 
50 to 60 labourers out of employment during the winter months, or 
in the gravel pits, or on the farmers on the billet system, and that under 
the new law we have had scarcely any, is, that now the labourers 
are thrown on their own resources, and have consequently been more 
diligent in seeking for work; this, coupled with the farmers’ knowledge 
that they could no longer have their work done by parish men, 
and awaiting particular times, has caused the work to come more 
regularly into the market. Some few have got work out of the parish, 
but it has generally been found within.’.—[ Mr. Smith, of Framfield, 
Uckfield Union.] 

“* Not only have we no men out of employment at this time (January 
23), but, judging from a circumstance which happened the other day, 
there appears to be an insufficiency of hands to perform the requisite 
labour. In the parish of Fletching, where I have property, I required the 
services of some labourers to cut a coppice ; this is profitable employment : 
but so great was the scarcity of hands, that I was unable to obtain one, 
and this in a parish where last year there were from 60 to 70 men unem- 
ployed throughout the whole winter.’—[ W. C. Mabbott, Esq., Uckfield, 
one of the magistrates for the county. ]” 


But other kinds of highly gratifying evidence abound in the pre- 
sent Report. Perhaps nothing will strike the reflecting mind, 
among these delightful testimonies, more forcibly than what is 
asserted concerning the training of the children of those that are 
dispauperized. ‘To be sure nothing can be more natural than that 
where the parents have assumed the attitude of independent men, 
and tasted the elevating sentiments which must necessarily attend 
persevering and honest industry, their children should be made to 
participate in all the moral and intellectual qualities thus tasted and 
displayed. But let the reader not pass over with ordinary attention 
a newly coined word which we have just now used, and borrowed 
from this Report, dispauperized ! ‘There is a term for you, that a 
short time ago, could not have been uttered, because there would 
have been no meaning for it to represent; and nature, human 
nature, even in the endless variety of its creations, though these 
should amount only to the utterance of unsubstantial airy words, is 
never so lavish as to frame an expression where it has no idea to 
communicate. But, to be dispauperized will no longer be an 
unmeaning term ; and however harsh it may sound upon the ear in 
rhythmical cadences and measures, it will become a serviceable 
addition to our language in familiar discourse as well as in political 
statistics. 

We shall not, after noticing some of the paramount blessings 
resulting from the Act, dwell upon the pecuniary savings, which it 
has already been the confessed means of accomplishing, and this to 
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a vast amount, although such a consideration, with its concomitant 
effects and tendencies, cannot be measured by a money standard; 
for it will instantly occur to every one who has paid any attention 
to the bonds of society, to the foundations of a country’s prosperity, 
or to the happiness of each individual inhabitant, that money is not 
only a medium of traffic, but according to its distribution, the 
| nature of the demands made upon it, and the occasions of its inter- 
| change and currency, it may be associated with all that concerns 
comfort at present, and hope as to hereafter. 

| The auxiliaries to the amended Poor Law administration, and the 
| beneficial effects that may be calculated upon as permanently to flow 
from it, are thus outlined— 


“There are persons who imagine that the prosperous state of the 
country would have gone far to produce the results we have exhibited 
without the aid of the new law ; and that even with its aid, if any change 
should take place, arising from scarcity of food or commercial distress and 

| embarrassment, pauperism, with all its former train of evils, must inevi- 
tably recur. We do not deny that the progress of the change we 
have described has been highly favoured by the prosperous condition 
of the manufacturing districts, by the cheapness of provisions, and by the 
general demand for labour. 

“ The knowledge of the fact of the existence of the demand for employ- 
ment has given confidence to the Boards of Guardians in the execution of 
our orders and regulations, and the cheapness of provisions has encou- 
raged proceedings for thee xtinction of the system so prevalent in the 
southern counties, of making allowances in aid of wages to able-bodied 
labourers as the heads of families. But it must not be forgotten that in 

| whole districts, whilst provisions were as cheap as they have ever been of 

| Jate years, and whilst the demand for employment was progressive, pau- 
st perism nevertheless continued to increase. ‘The application of the mea- 
sure at different periods of the two last years, at times when employment 
has been slack, and in places where distress has been the subject of loud 
complaint, has been attended with the usual average of beneficial results, 
results differing only in degree. 

“In several of the dispauperized districts where the change has 
approached to completeness, as in Kent, Sussex, and in others, the labour 
market has not apparently, during any portion of the period of change 
been influenced by the demand for labour from the line of railroads in 
progress of formation, or from the manufacturing districts, no consi- 
derable number of labourers having been found to have removed to meet 
such demands during any period of the change. The total number 
| of labourers who have emigrated under our sanction during the year 
ended July, 1835, was, from Kent, 9; from Sussex, 31 ; the number who 
emigrated during the year ended July, 1836, was, from Kent, 320; from 
Sussex, 248. The numbers who have migrated with the aid of the 
Board to the manufacturing districts have been, from Kent, five families, 
comprising 48 individuals; and from Sussex 14 families, comprising 66 
individuals. 
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“ The parts of the country where these aids have been put into the most 
active operation are not proportionably distinguished for their advance 
beyond others, and their condition supplies a proof that neither the cheap- 
ness of provisions nor the existing demand for labour, even when aided by 
emigration, can, without the aid of the law, suffice to dispauperize a district 
It is evident, we think, that pauperism when once establislied defies such 
influences, and, if it were necessary, facts might readily be adduced in 
proof of this assertion. 

** It is stated by Mr. Power, in his Report,— 

“© * That the season was highly favourable to the operation of the new 
system, and that it was more than usually productive of resources to the 
labouring man, especially in those quarters where the new law has been 
brought into operation; there was in fact more employment, and much 
more employment afloat, than in any recent former season;’ 
but he denies— 

“« That this great increase of employment was owing solely or mainly 
to so precarious a cause as the bulk of the harvest, or to another cause 
which has been alleged, the demand for labour existing in distant parts of 
the country.’ 

‘‘ Neither again does he admit, 

‘*©* That the increased amount of employment, great as that increase 
from various sources may have been, can account in any great degree for 
the sudden and universal disappearance of the applications to be paid ‘ for 
lost time,’ knowing that the latter practice may co-exist in full vigour with 
the most abundant state of employment. Otherwise it would not have 
happened last harvest that the wheat was rotting in Rochford hundred and 
other southern hundreds of Essex for want of hands to reap it at 21s. and 
24s. an acre, at the very same time that able-bodied healthy men were 
lying under the hedges with a parish allowance of 3s. a-week, in another 
part of the same country, not at that time under the operation of the new 
law.’ 

*« Several districts where emigration has been applied most actively are 
yet amongst the least advanced in improvement. 

‘‘ In estimating the probable permanency of the results which we have 
shown to be produced by the Poor Law Amendment Act, let it never be 
forgotten that the whole amount which has been saved out of the former 
expenditure is placed in the hands of those who are shown, by the evidence 
in the Appendix, to apply it immediately in the payment of wages of labour, 
in the very district in which it was formerly wasted in maintaining paupers 
in idleness. The labourers having become orderly and industrious, the 
farmer has now both the means and the inducement to improve the culti- 
vation of his farm, and, in so doing, a new and extensive demand for labour 
is permanently created. 

‘¢ We see nothing in this which is temporary or transient; prices may 
rise or fall, as seasons or circumstances vary; but under all such circum- 
stances a principle of adaptation will exist, arising from the mutual interests 
of the labourer and his employer, which will induce them so to adjust their 
concerns (if the law does not interfere to prevent them), as to ensure a 
palliative at least, if not a remedy for the evil. If difficulties occur, such 
aid as a Poor Law can afford is always attainable, there being no rule of 
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the Commissioners which is not capable of being adapted to any emer- 
gency whenever it shall be proved that a necessity for it has actually arisen. 
The evidence of the operation of the measure in the various districts 
referred to, appears to us to establish the conclusion, that no distress of the 
classes engaged in agriculture or manufactures, that shall not exceed the 
distresses which have occurred of late years, can call for any relaxation of 
the rules now in force for the administration of relief. 

“From the trial made under such varied circumstances, therefore, we 
feel justified in expressing our confidence, not only in the permanent 
character of the improvements herein described, but that such improve- 
ment will be progressive, so long as correct principles of poor-law admi- 
nistration continue to be enforced.” 


We have from the first entertained sanguine opinions regarding 
the Amendment Act ; and according to our abilities have shown our- 
selves hearty in its support. That it is a perfect measure, or one 
that will not require occasional revision and correction, it would be 
folly to declare. To say that cases of individual hardship have not 
arisen in consequence of its being put into operation, would be to 
contradict notorious facts. But that its principles are sound, we are 
the more strongly convinced, the more we hear of its practical 
workings ; and though sufferings have arisen from its operations, we 
deny that they are half so great in number or enormity, as those 
that were according to a rapidly accumulating ratio constantly occur- 
ring under the old law. 





Art. II.—Report from the Select Committee on the Record Com- 
mission ; together with Minutes of Evidence, &c. Printed by Order 
of the House of Commons. 


Tere can hardly be a more important concern, as regards the 
sources of national history, than the due preservation and arrange- 
ment of public records. Matters, which at the moment of their 
occurrence, or when they were noted down, may not have been 
possessed of the slightest novelty, or capable of exciting the least 
degree of interest—such, for example, as the mere name or price of 
an ordinary article of wearing apparel—may, in after ages, serve to 
shed no inconsiderable light upon national manners, manufactures, 
and other statistical subjects of curiosity and finance. In a 
monarchy so ancient, so grand, and so acquainted with vicissitudes 
as that of England, every one will instantly presume, when his 
attention is directed to the matter, that its records must be volu- 
minous, and many of them extremely valuable as well as curious. 
But still there is no person, that has not obtained a sight of some 
of these collections, filling galleries, halls, cellars, and wooden sheds, 
as they do, who can entertain anything like an adequate conception 
ofthenumber andantiquity of vast quantities of ournational archives ; 
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much less have a due apprehension of the confusion, the decay, and 
the ruin that have overtaken waggon-loads of them, occasioned by 
damp, vermin, and the reckless hands even of common day- 
labourers, when employed, perhaps, in the mere ordinary drudgery 
of bricklayer’s work. 

The loss which neglect has occasioned to these immense treasures, 
is not the only circumstance connected with their history that is to 
be regretted, and that arouses the displeasure of every reflectin 
and patriotic mind. The volume before us shows too forcibly, that 
even the persons who have been specially appointed to take care of 
them, and arrange them, have not succeeded in restoring them to 
order, or in protecting all of them from destruction, or in rendering 
the whole of them easily accessible ; so that ignorance and mis- 
management have united with neglect and violence in hastening 
and extending the injury described. It may be remembered by 
many of our readers, that Parliament at the beginning ofthe present 
century, took the condition of our legal and historical muniments 
into consideration, and the result was the appointment ofa Commis- 
sion “ to provide for their arrangement and preservation.” ‘This 
Commission in the course of about thirty years, somehow or another, 
managed to expend more than three hundred thousand pounds. 
This wasteful and unsatisfactory conduct led to the appointment of 
a new Commission in 1831, which seems to have done little better 
than its predecessor. ‘The consequence has been, that a Select 
Committee was constituted last Session, “ to inquire into the 
Management and Afiairs of the Record Commission, and the 
present state of the Records of the Kingdom.” This Committee 
sat for several months, examined about eighty persons, and has 
published the present folio volume, containing eleven hundred pages, 
as the fruit of its inquiry. ‘To this Report we now call attention ; 
in the first place, confining ourselves to the state of the Records, 
as here described ; and, secondly, to the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners, whose duty it has been to take care of them. 

We have already intimated that the records of this kingdom are 
not deposited in one place, but are scattered and piled up in a 
number of inconvenient, and insecure abodes. ‘That many of them 
have been lost, and that more of them have been spoiled by damp, 
dust, and vermin, will readily be credited, after the evidence which 
we are about to abridge; and also that of those that remain, and 
are legible there is no sufficient catalogue or index. But few of 
our readers will anticipate how numerous and varied are the 
casualties to which such perishable property is exposed. For 
example, could it be presumed that those archives, which are 
deposited in the ‘lower, have a gunpowder magazine immediately 
below them, or that a steam-engine, which is in daily operation, is 
close to the same building? Yet such 1s the fact. 
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Again, the Records. of the late Clerk of the Pipe and Lord 


Treasurer's Remembrancer of the Exchequer, are to be found 
in vaults, two stories under ground, at Somerset House. The 
former of these Kolls are understood to be the most splendid col- 
lection that any nation can boast of; and yet it has been admitted, 
that the vaults in which they are placed are so murky and dark, 
that it is with difficulty any visitor can find his way out of them, 
without carrying a light. They are also described by one witness 
to be damp and unhealthy. There are even mineral formations in 
these apartments, consisting of stalagnites and stalactites. The 
Crown’ Leases are here deposited, and are thus exposed ; and 
besides these dangers, they are in such a state of confusion, that the 
whole may have to be turned over, before any one particular docu- 
ment of the kind can be found. 

If we go to the Records of the Treasury of the Exchequer, they 
will be discovered in the Chapter House at Westminster. Under 
them are vaults filled with spirituous liquors, and brewhouses join 
the same building. Sir Francis Palgrave says that the majority of 
these extremely valuable documents ‘“ can neither be preserved nor 
arranged, nor even consulted ;” and so much exposed are they to 
damp, that masses of them are in a state of complete fusion, while 
the whole, must in the course of time be destroyed, unless removed 
to a more suitable receptacle. 

Even in the Rolls Chapel, which is the principal depository 
of the Chancery Records, though they be tolerably well arranged, 
these documents are so covered with dirt, that one person says it 
is “not fit for any one but a coalheaver” to handle them. It 
is said also that a practice has obtained of pasting many of them 
into volumes, and when wanted for use, of detaching them by 
means of wetting. This is not the only active method adopted in 
the same office to obliterate these writings; for, Sir Harris 
Nicholas has stated that here and in other similar places, it is the 
practice to throw a certain kind of composition over those parts 
which are supposed to be illegible, which, although it restores the 
ink for a short time turns the parchment afterwards quite black. 

We might much extend this list of insufficient and ruinous 
Record Depositories. ‘Thus the rooms of the Augmentation Office 
are “ surrounded with fires.” ‘They are also in “ a very filthy 
state, dirty as a chimney-sweeper’s room.” ‘The Records of the 
Duchy of Lancaster Office are exposed to fire, part of the house in 
which they are kept being a private residence. But the Records of 
the King’s Remembrancer’s Office will afford a sufficiently impres- 
sive example for the whole. When the new courts of law were 
built in 1822, these were removed from their ancient habitation ; 
but no place having been prepared for their reception, they were 
put into a temporary shed that was erected in Westminster Hall, 
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and carried thither in sacks by labourers, over whom there was no 
superintending authority or guardian. ‘There appears to be reason 
for believing that quantities of these parchments were at this time 
purloined and sold to the glue-manufacturers. ‘* An apron full” 
was sold by one labourer for five shillings ; and I knew, says Mr. 
Cole, that ‘‘ the master-builder employed on the occasion, at one 
period possessed a very considerable collection of seals, charters, 
and other documents found in the old building.” Another transfer 
of the same Records took place on the coronation of his present 
Majesty. In 1831, they were again removed to the King’s Mews; 
so that it has been said that these and other migrations to which 
the particular Records in question have been subject, ‘‘ have cost 
what would have sufficed to erect an excellent General Record 
Office.” An extract from the report of Mr. Cole, who was 
appointed in 1835, to examine the Miscellaneous Records which 
were deposited in two large sheds or bins in the King’s Mews, will 
place the matter more fully before the reader—these documents 


comprising records of all periods, from Richard the First to George 
‘the Fourth. 


‘“¢ The dimensions of the larger of these sheds were 14 feet in height, 
14 feet in width, and 16 feet in depth; of the smaller, the dimensions 
were 10 feet in height, 5 feet in width, and 16 feet indepth. In these 
sheds 4,136 cubic feet of national records were deposited in the most 
neglected condition, besides the accumulated dust of centuries. All, when 
these operations commenced, were found to be very damp; some were 
in a state of inseparable adhesion to the stone walls; there were numerous 
fragments which had only just escaped entire consumption by vermin; 
and many were in the last stage of putrefaction. Decay and damp had 
rendered a large quantity so fragile, as hardly to admit of being touched ; 
others, prticularly those in the form of rolls, were so coagulated together, 
that they could not be uncoiled. Six or seven perfect skeletons of rats 

-were found imbedded, and bones of these vermin were generally dis- 
tributed throughout the mass; and, besides furnishing a charnel-house 
for the dead during the first removal of these national records, a dog was 
employed in hunting the live rats, which were thus disturbed from their 
nests. It was impossible to prosecute any measure of assorting whilst the 
records remained in this position; indeed, a slow process of selecting or 
separating any portions cuuld not have been endured, even by the great- 
est physical strength, or the greatest stock of patience. The first step 
taken was to divide the mass into small and approachable portions; 
accordingly, three Irish labourers, besides superintending assistance, 
together with the dog aforesaid, were employed, during a fortnight, in 
removing this deposit of national records, and placing it in sacks; and 
nothing but strong stimulants sustained the men in working amongst 
such a mass of putrid filth, stench, dirt, and decomposition. In this 
removal not less than 24 bushels of dust and the most minute particles of 
parchment and paper were collected; 500 sacks of national records were 
filled from these sheds, each sack containing eight bushels; so that from 
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this locality alone 4,000 bushels of every species of record were obtained. 
From various other parts of the King’s Mews about 800 bushels of 
records were collected.” 

In short the national archives are scattered throughout the 
metropolis, and for the most part are huddled together upon a 
scale of most amazing confusion ; and yet Commissions have for 
more than thirty years been in existence for the purpose of 
arranging and preserving such precious property, which have by 
this time cost the country nearly Aalf a million of money! and 
which, surely was amply sufficient to have provided one great, 
central, and convenient building for the whole of the separated 
collections, to have paid for their proper arrangement, and to have 
furnished a suitable index to each. Yet what does Sir Thomas 
Phillips say about the efforts of those Commissioners? Why, 
these are his words—‘‘ More of the Records of England have been 
destroyed since the Record Commission was first established in 
1800, than were destroyed during the four previous centuries !” 
This brings us to the second subject of inquiry proposed in the 
present paper. 

When we mention that the Record Commissioners include most 
of the great Ministers that were in office at the period of their 
appointment, it will be immediately presumed that, in so far as 
they are concerned, nothing of a very active or constant kind, could 
be performed. Such men have far too much to do connected with 
their chief offices to allow of time to study or closely superintend 
the arrangement and publication of old musty national records. 
Among these twenty-two unpaid gentlemen, however, there are at 
present some persons differently situated, and differently equipped 
for the duty under consideration—such as Messrs. Hallam and 
Allen, who have obtained some celebrity as historical students of 
the Middle Ages, and whose avocations do not seem to be at 
variance with the attention referred to. Now, will not our readers 
naturally expect that to these gentlemen especially, were the duties 
of the Commission entrusted? One of the duties in question 
consists, of course, in fixing upon such Records as are to be 
published, and of judging into whose hands they shall be placed for 
the purpose of having them ably and correctly edited. But how 
stands the case as described in the Report before us, both by Mr. 
Hallam and Mr. Allen? 

‘ You have been a commissioner since 1831? (Mr. Hallam answers) 
I have.—Have you frequently attended the board? I have attended 
pretty frequently.—From your experience as a commissioner, should you 
say, that you have had an accurate knowledge of the proceedings of the 
board all that time? By attending the board, I have had so far a know- 
ledge, that I have known the proceedings, when I was present, which 


has been generally the case.—Have you generally known what —— 
iS 
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were going to make their appearance, under the sanction of the board ? 
Not entirely, The meetings have not been very frequent; I should 
think, upon an average, six or eight in the year: but the general 
management of the board has rested with the secretary, and some com- 
missioners with whom he has had communication. I cannot say that I 


have always known what was going forward, but I have always had the 
power of doing so.” 


Then what does Mr. Allen declare ? 


* ‘Will you explain the phrase which you used, that you could not say 
whether they were all selected with reference to those which remain 
unprinted, and which you, a commissioner, knew nothing of, or knew 
very little of? Ishould say that I knew very little of a work that I never 
considered with a considerable degree of attention. I do know the Pipe 
Rolls are very valuable; but I must confess that, except the Pipe Rolls 
of Stephen, (it appears that there is no such Roll), I know nothing of 
the Pipe Rolls but through Maddox.— How is it that, as a commissioner, 
you have been allowing works to be selected for printing and publication, 
not knowing whether or not there were more valuable works? It is to 
be considered that two persons may have very different opinions as to 
the comparative value of different publications: the publications that 
were ordered to be published, I know to be valuable; whether they are 
more or less valuable than others is a matter of opinion, upon which I 
might have one notion, and another person another notion.—But, not 
knowing what was in the office, you could hardly form an opinion upon 
that subject? I knew from Maddox that a great deal of valuable matter 
was to be got from the Pipe Rolls; and perhaps a particular record might 
be preferred because there was a person qualified to edit it.” 


Such is part of the testimony furnished by the two Commis- 
missioners, who seem alone to have paid any attention to their 
duties, and who may be presumed to have been best fitted for their 
discharge. By whom then were the duties performed? By the 
Secretary. But has he proved himself competent to their discharge ? 
The Secretary himself, Mr. Cooper, gives this account of the 
matter—* I believe,” says he, ‘‘ it was the circumstance that I did 
not possess a knowledge of the ancient records that induced the 
board to force upon me, (for Lord Brougham forced upon me) the 
office of Secretary, rather than upon a record man ; I was appointed 
for checking the zeal of those lovers of ancient records.” Mr. 
Protheroe also says, “ that it was an express understanding between 
him (the Secretary) and Lord Lrougham, that the record business 
was to yield to his private law avocations ; and to use his (the 
Secretary’s) own words, ‘ that the condition on which he accepted 
the office of Secretary was, that its duties should be made in al! 
respects secondary and subordinate to his professional avocations.’ ” 
Really, when we consider the importance of our public archives, 
and the thousands of pounds per annum which the Record Board 
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costs thecountry, there surely never was such a bungled job as this, 
even in the history of Commissions. It would be a wonder, 
indeed, if any considerable good were to result from the measures 
adopted under such directors. But what have been some of the 
real results? Let us mark the discoveries which Messrs. Hallam 
and Protheroe made as auditors of the accounts of the Secretary. 
Why, the former of these gentlemen, in the course of this labour, 
found out for the first time, the names of many persons that were 
employed by the Board, and of works already printed, of which, as 
a commissioner, he had previously been unacquainted, and that a 
library had been purchased, which cost several hundred pounds. 
Mr. Protheroe speaks to the same purpose, when he says— 


“In auditing the accounts, did you become acquainted with any expen- 
diture or payment of which you had been previously ignorant? Yes, a 
great many.—Of any amount?. A very considerable amount.—At which 
audit did you first become acquainted with any expenditure of which as 
a commissioner, you were ignorant? We beeame acquainted with 
expenditure, of which we were ignorant as to its nature and object only, 
perhaps, at the first audit; but in all subsequent audits I have become 
acquainted, and I should say my colleagues have become acquainted, with 
payments to individuals with whose names, even, we were wholly unac- 
quainted, although the objects for which those payments were made had 
become known to us at the previous audit. Perhaps [ shall best explain 
my answer by stating that, for instance, in the purchase of books, we 
became acquainted for the first time, with any large expenditure of that 
nature on our first audit; but subsequent bills for books were sent in 
from other booksellers, which purchases we had previously been made 
acquainted with, We became acquainted at the first audit of sums paid 
for foreign collections, said to be for the continuation of the Foedera. 
At our subsequent audit we became acquainted with the names of other 
parties to whom payments had been made, besides those whose names 
had occurred the year before.—By whom were those payments made? 
By Mr. Cooper.—By any authority from the commissioners? I am not 
aware of any general order for incurring this expenditure: certainly 
none for the particular payment.’’ Again, ‘‘ The accounts did not come 
to you as accounts sanctioned by the board, but accounts presented by 
Mr. Cooper, as what were afterwards to be certified to be accounts 
incurred by the sanction of the board by a quorum commissioner? The 
result of the demand for the subsequent signature of a quorum commis- 
sioner proves that this representation is correct; but we received those 
bills as bills of expenses incurred by the secretary in the discharge of the 
business of the commission.—In fact, the same gentlemanlike indifference 
pervaded the accounts as the Records? I should certainly say, yes. * * * 
Do you think it possible for you, or any other commissioner, to say what 
is the anfount of any particular branch of your expenditure? Certainly 
not: I could form a pretty accurate opinion for one or two years, but I 
should be sorry to put in evidence from such a statement, inasmuch a: it 
is made upon very rough calculations.—Do you think that the other 
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commissioners are better informed than you are upon these subjects of 
finance? I should conceive not so well informed: no one, I believe, 
has attempted any thing like an analysis or digest of the accounts but 
myself, 

‘‘ The Secretary and the Commissioners, with whom he was in 
the habit of communicating,” or rather the Secretary per se, 
expended more than a thousand pounds in collecting ‘ Materials 
for British History” in foreign parts. And what sort of materials 
did this collection chiefly consist of? The parliamentary inquiry 
has brought to light the amount of these wondrous contributions, 
almost the whole of which are enrolled either at the Tower or the 
Town Clerk’s Office. Nay, the copies procured abroad, were in 
many cases so inaccurate, that an additional expense had to be 
incurred in collecting them with the enrolments at home. But 
although valuable additions from these foreign repositories had 
been made to our own materials for British history, surely such 
collections do not directly and primarily belong to a commission 
appointed to arrange and print the records of the Middle Ages, 
vast heaps of which to this day continue in a disgraceful state of 
neglect. Several volumes have, it is true, been published, contain- 
ing certain portions of these documents, and which have sometimes 
been selected chiefly to benefit the editors of them ; nor have such 
works always conferred honour upon the persons that have thus 
speculated, or been of any considerable use in the service of history. 
In a word, the intentions of government in instituting the Record 
Commission have not been in any respect attended to or realized. 

We have only described or glanced at some of the blunders of 
the existing incompetent Record Board, which, although its 
members may not be paid at the public expense for what they do, 
contrives in one way and another, to put the country to a vast deal 
of outlay, as well as a vast deal of loss, as regards the extremely 
valuable property referred to. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
present Report will be the occasion of introducing a more rational 
and profitable system. We now quote some of the alterations and 
remedies which the Committee have suggested. 

‘« Phe superintendence of the business of arranging, classifying, and 
calendaring, the Records, and the regulation of the offices and the fees, 
appears to be of such a nature as cannot be safely intrusted to any one 
to whom it is not assigned as a duty, and who is not paid for performing 
it. * « on * 

‘It appears to your committee that this business should be intrusted 
to one person, or, at any rate, to a very small number; that these per- 
sons should be paid, and should not be subordinate to, but members of, 
the commission. The payment of adequate salaries to one, two, or even 
three commissioners might be speedily saved out of the salaries now given 
to the keepers of various offices. At any rate, if the business intrusted 
to a Record Conimission be worth the doing, it is worth the paying for, in 
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order that it may be well done. Gratuitous neglect in the management 
of public business is the result of a most unwise economy. ‘I'v such paid 
cominissioner or commissioners, the general superintendence of the affairs 
of the commission, the management of its finances, the care of its funds, 
and the appointment of sub-commissioners, and others in its employ, might 
properly be intrusted. Under such circumstances, a further saving 
might be effected in the salary of the secretary, who receives at present 
500/. a year, besides allowances, which Mr. Protheroe says (incorrectly, 
according to the secretary) raise the whole annual expense of the office 
to 1200/7. or 13002. A clerk, or secretary, at little more than a clerk’s 
salary, would suffice for the business which, under such salaried com- 
missioners, such subordinate officer would be required to perform. It 
appears, however, to your committee, that the selection of certain of the 
more valuable. and complete Records for publication, is a work which, 
though it should be kept subordinate to the proper care of the whole mass 
of the Records, ought not to be abandoned or neglected, and might, 
under proper precautions, proceed simultaneously with it. This, how- 
ever, is a business which does not, in the opinion of your committee, 
appear to require to be conducted by one or two persons alone: on the 
contrary, as it is a matter very much dependent on taste, and on an 
ampler acquaintance with various branches cf learning, and with the 
wants and opinions of different classes of inquirers, than is generall 
possessed by any very small number of persons, it is probable that it 
would be better managed if a number of persons, possessing peculiar 
qualifications in different branches of legal or historical learning, were 
constituted into a board, under whose sanction some of the more valua- 
ble Records might be selected and prepared for publication. It appears 
to your committee, that a new commission might be so framed as to 
combine the advantage of leaving to one, or a few, such portion of the 
business as a small number can do better than a large; and of deriving 
advantage from the counsels of a larger number, in that department in 
which it is advisable to have the result and sanction of many opinions. 
It would, perhaps, not be unadvisable, in accordance with some prece- 
dents among our public institutions, to combine some paid with a large 
number of unpaid commissioners. ‘To the paid commissioners should be 
intrusted the whole and undivided administration of all the business, and 
all the powers, of the commission; with a provision, that no publication 
should be undertaken without the whole of the commission being sum- 
moned, and the contemplated work sanctioned and directed by their 
order, upon a plan to be laid before them by the paid commissioners. It 
might, perhaps, not be considered prudent to intrust the whole of so large 
a business to one paid commissioner; and it might, also, be thought 
advisable that it should be intrusted to persons, each possessing an 
acquaintance with some particular class of Records, or being in the habit 
of using them either for legal or historical purposes. With this view the 
whole of this portion of the business might be intrusted to as many as 
three paid commissioners. 
* * * * * * 

«The undefined and almost unlimited authority exercised by the secre- 

tarv exhibits, in the judgment of your committee, an obvious defect in 
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the constitution and management of the board: since he possessed, as will 
appear from the following more detailed statement, the entire control 
over the funds and disbursements of the commission; of the preparation 
of its works; of the engagements, salaries, and duties, of all persons in the 
employ of the commission; and of the distribution of its publications.” 





Art, WI—Prison Discipline and Secondary Punishment—Remarks on 
the First Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, with some Observations 
on the Reformation of Criminals. By P. Lavunriz,Jun., a Magistrate of 
the County of Middlesex. London. Whittaker & Co. 1837, 


Every discussion that bears a reference to the welfare of mankind, 
especially every discussion that belongs to political, civic, or moral 
science, aptly falls within the cognizance of a literary journal ; and 
this not merely because the study of all the sciences enlarges 
and elevates the intellectual powers, and equips them for a range of 
research, and an accuracy of observation which could not otherwise 
be attained, but because political wisdom and moral excellence are 
the kindliest foster fathers of what is beautiful and enduring in the 
republic of letters. According to this view it is that we frequently 
direct the attention of our readers to publications, which, in 
the strictest meaning of the word, /:teruture, may seem to mark no 
peculiar feature or era in its history. The present pamphlet has 
afforded an instance of the kind alluded to ; for though it be small 
and unpretending in appearance, it treats of a branch, and 
suggests views that are capable of a very wide and potent bearing 
upon some of the most important and serious interests of mankind. 
Indeed, we think that Mr. Laurie has in it evinced the mastery of 
more enlightened principles and more practical knowledge, than 
His Majesty’s Commissioners have yet done in their very volumi- 
nous Reports on English Criminal Law. It is true, that he has 
confined himself to narrow grounds, and to only a few peculiarities 
connected with the details of our criminal jurisprudence, as the title 
of his strictures intimate ; and even then it is of London thieves that 
he almost exclusively speaks. But though thus limited in his illustra- 
tions, his principles are lucid and enlarged, and if carried out into their 
legitimate results and ramifications, would, as it appears to us, effect 
a vast deal in the good work of purifying the code of doctrines, and 
simplifying the forms of procedure which obtain in our Criminal 
Courts—consequently of insuring the conviction of offenders, and 
thereby furnishing the best safeguard in support of the authority 
of the law. 

Our author thus explains the points which he wishes principally 
to enforce— 


«The object of the following remarks is to shew that any extended 
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system of Prison Discipline cannot be carried into effect on prisoners before 
trial. 


“ That the Penitentiary system has failed in America, and will be equally 
unsuccessful in this country, when applied to convicts. 


‘‘ That the main cause of crime in this country is not to be attributed to 


the contamination of gaols, but the numerous chances of escaping convic- 
tion, and the uncertainty of punishment. 


‘That solitary confinement is too inhuman and dangerous a punish- 
ment to be tolerated in a Christian country. 


“ That the schemes, recommended in the Inspectors’ report, involves an 


outlay of many thousands annually, and the results of this outlay must be, 
if not happily abortive, most mischievous. 
‘‘ That Transportation, both in a moral and political point of view, 


is the most efficacious, rational, and cheap mode of punishment, and 
should be more extensively enforced. 


“And that, from the palpable errors, contradictions, and want of 
knowledge displayed in the report, no reliance can be placed on the 
accuracy or judgment of the authors of it.” 

But before presenting to our readers the current of his statements 
and reasonings under some of these different positions, a few of his 
introductory observations will not be unacceptable; although, while 
we praise him for the sound sense with which he maintains every 
one of his grounds, we cannot but say, that, had there been less of 
attempted sarcasm and supercilious sneering, and more of accurate 
composition in some of his pages, we should have liked them better. 

Mr. Laurie happily suggests, in the commencement of his remarks, 
that the cant and impracticable measures which have charac- 
terized the history of enthusiasm, have lately found an additional 
and we may add, notable instance in that which has for its object 
and boast the most enlightened system of prison discipline. He by 
no means, however, is an advocate for the old state of things, when 
to “‘ rot in a goal,” was a phrase proverbially common, and a fact 
not unknown in England’s domestic history. Howard, as all the 
world knows, immortalized himself, by performing gigantic achieve- 
ments, that he might wipe from Christendom this horrid mockery of 
the ends of justice and the rights of humanity. But what will some 
of our readers say, when they are informed by such a competent 
authority as our author confessedly is, that at this very moment 
there exists in nations which cal] themselves the most enlightened 
and free of all that ever flourished—that in Old England, and in 
young, robust, boastful, but reflecting America— systematic methods 
of cruelty and oppression, that to be doomed leisurely to rot in con- 
sequence of squalor and bodily disease may be called mercy as com- 
pared with them—the latter being the gross abuse of physical ener- 
gies in a ruder state of society—the former, the refinement of sophists 
who know how best to drive the iron into the soul. Nor does this 
ingenious method of tormenting become the proper object of abhor- 
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rence merely on account of the measureless and unparalleled nature of 
the pain and the destruction which it induces. One can hardly 
maintain an unruffled countenance or a bridled tongue, when he 
begins to reflect concerning the parties, and the patrons, who have 
so zealously, and often so honestly lent their authority in support 
of the extreme and supreme cruelty which they have curiously 
invented for the chastisement of their erring brethren. Is it 
not strange that the philosophy of mind, that the registered know- 
ledge of mankind, that the Christian code should not singly, and if 
not singly, unitedly, have brought the framers of laws, the proclaimers 
of wisdom, the men who in high places cherish as the noblest 
object of their ambition the greatest possible amelioration of man, 
to a sound and irrevocable decision on the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments? More strange still is it not, that in England, 
in London, fallacies should prevail, that cost the community 
enormous sums of money, and which are prejudicial to the public 
and the prosecutor as well as to the prosecuted, without in the course 
of a few years opening the eyes of the active and disinterested pro- 
moters of public good, and directing them to some method of 


reform which might abide the test of experience? But what says 
Mr. Laurie ? 


* Committee after Committee of both Houses of Parliament has sat 
Session after Session—Commission after Commission has traversed the 
length and breadth of the land on this subject, with all the tardy caution 
of well-paid tediousness; rules and regulations, plans and suggestions, 
have been poured in upon us, 


Thick as the autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa— 


and, except some ponderous tomes of equally ponderous reports, and 
evidence, what at last has been the result of their labours? in sober 
sadness—nothing ; and this appalling fact stares us in the face, that Crime 
is daily increasing.” 

And what are the methods, which as our author describes them, 
“a restless, busy, and meddling spirit of mingled quackery and cre- 
dulity,” adopt to counteract this increasing tide of crime? Why, 
‘‘ silent systems and visiting committees, separation, solitary cells, 
&c.”’ all which err and fail, when brought to bear upon such formi- 
dable and intractable materialsas the majority of London thieves pre- 
sent ; whereas the only obviously rational mode of procedure would 
be to strike first in advance of the evil, and effect the utmost that 
can be done by prevention, without, however, relinquishing such 
methods in criminal trials, and such a system of prison discipline or 
of secondary punishments, as would operate as a warning to others. 
But instead of this order of conduct, fanciful, and generally perfectly 
inefficacious, measures are resorted to, with the view of reclaiming 
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offenders that are morally beyond the reach of any human inventions 
or agencies. ‘To be sure, it may be so contrived that the most har- 
dened and experienced criminals, when within the precincts of a goal, 
shall conduct themselves after the most approved models of decorum. 
They may, to use Mr. Laurie’s words, * be drilled to march with 
all the gravity and regularity of the parade, from the washing-tub to 
the tread-wheel, from the tread-wheel to their meals and back again 
to labour, and at night to bed ;”—the woman may be taught to “ ask 
for tracts instead of tea, and prefer spinning to spirits ; cry at good 
advice and curtsey becomingly :” but what does the real amount of 
all these endeavours prove, but this, that it is labour and money 
foolishly and cruelly applied; that the public is thereby deceived 
and wronged, while the criminals themselves are just rendered the 
more inveterately wedded to their vices, and determined when the 
first opportunity arrives of profiting by it? Let us behold the out- 
lined account which our writer gives of London thieves— 

‘ With a large portion of London thieves, crime is the profession by 
which they live; they are educated for it, and pursue it for a livelihocd, 
until they are disposed of by the law. This may appear a harsh and 
uncharitable opinion, but when it is estimated that there are near-y 
12,000 juvenile offenders within the bills of mortality, who contribute to 
support themselves and their parents by the proceeds of their crime ; this 
is of itself sufficient to prove the extent of contamination and vice exist- 
ing in the homes of these children, which, added to the total want of any 
thing like religious notions, or even a sense of moral degradation, will 
help to convince the most unwilling that the picture, lamentable as it may 
be, is but too true; and, the best way to view this moral waste, is not to 
affect to disbelieve the uncharitable truth, but to take effectual measures 
to eradicate the cause of it. That this statement is not over-charged, will 
appear from the following table of re-commitments from Michaelmas, 
1833, to Michaelmas, 1834, to the six following prisons: Cold- Bath 
Fields, Westminster Bridewell, Brixton, Giltspur Street Compter, 
Borough Compter, and Surrey Gaol. 


Total No. RE-COMMITT ED. Total No. 
Committed. Once. Twice. Three times. 4&oftener. Re-com. 
25,556 3,150 1,171 615 1,342 6,278 


And Mr. Chesterton states, that there were in his custody, at the time he 
gave his evidence, the following number of women, with the number of 
times committed to the House of Correction: 


Three exceeding sixty times. Three exceeding forty times. 
One fifty Two thirty.” 


We now come to some of the several distinct heads under which 
our author ranges his views on the entire subject of “ Prison Disci- 
pline and Secondary Punishments.” And first as to ‘ Confinement 
before Trial.” Here, it is argued, that when a person is committed 
for trial, he is not sent to prison to be punished, but that his forth- 
coming at the day of trial may be ensured. He may be innocent, 
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and the law presumes him to be innocent till convicted legally. This 
confinement is therefore a sacrifice, which even a guiltless person 
may be required to offer to the interests of society. The Inspectors 
of prisons 1n their first Report, admit this, of course; but behold 


how the maxim is interpreted by their commentary and modern 
practice. 


“ The Inspectors (Rep. p. 77—8) draw a distinction between the sepa- 
rate confinement they propose for the untried, as a boon, and the solitary 
imprisonment to be inflicted on the convicted as a punishment; which 
they modestly say is ‘ often inadvertently confounded in well-meaning 
but imperfectly informed minds.’ Prison Disciplinarians will doubtless 
see the difference at once, but most persons, who are not blessed with 
their acute perception and powers of discrimination, will be inclined 
to set it down as an indifferent specimen of twaddling transparent 
casuistry. 

“SEPARATE confinement, then, is to be understood as allowing a 
prisoner to see the Chaplain for religious instruction ; the medical officer 
in case of illness; the officers of the prison, who are to bring him 
food and lock him up; his legal adviser, to prepare his defence (for he is 
yet untried, a small fact which might escape the reader); and under 
proper regulations his relations and friends! Pretty well this for an 
innocent man ! 

“ Soutitary Confinement, in the disciplinarian dictionary, is ‘ total 
seclusion from all human intercourse ;’ and this, the Inspectors cooly state, 
‘they do not contemplate before trial.’ Amiable philanthropists ! 
Enlightened philosophers! It might be imagined by persons less talented 
than Prison Inspectors, that a prisoner totally secluded from all human 
intercourse, might run some risk of starvation, or dying in his cell, with- 
out disturbing the repose of the prisons. Let all such avoid so melan- 
choly an exhibition of the benighted state of their ‘ well meaning, 
but imperfectly informed minds.’ 

“The Inspectors, however, have some glimmerings of the ingratitude 
of mankind in general, and of thieves in particular, and some misgivings, 
that prisoners may not sufficiently appreciate their labours of love, but, 
that in the minds of such deluded persons, this boon may be considered 
as very scurvy treatment, and may engender a feeling of ‘discomfort,’ 
which they propose to dissipate by indulging them with employment. 
‘But, in any provision, which any prison regulations may make for the 
employment of the accused, we must never lose sight of the protection 
due to the rights of the untried. His guilt is but contingent— he may be 
innocent ; therefore, no occupation, which may be provided for him, 
should be characterised by marks of ccmpulsion, or degradation, or 
severity.’ ”’ 


But will our readers say, that there is neither compulsion, degra- 
dation, nor severity,in putting a person, who may be innocent and who 
is presumed to be such, upon bread and water diet, unless he work ? 
Yet such is the case according to our laws. The next question that 
occurs, is, how does this system of incongruities between theory and 
practice, succeed ? 
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“There being a gaol delivery in London every month, the average 
duration of confinement of each prisoner, before trial, is two weeks ; and 
it is absurd to suppose, that a man is to be taught a trade, neither com- 
pulsory, degrading, or severe, at which he is to work in solitude, in 
a fortnight, interrupted by the visits of the chaplain, medical officer, his 
legal adviser, and relations and friends, and the interval for exercise en- 
joined by the Gaol Act. His trade may be such, as cannot be carried on 
in a prison; and beside, if the bricklayer is to learn shoemaking, 
the carpenter tailoring, the blacksmith straw plaiting, or the cab driver 
painting, a sufficient quantity of materials must be purchased, and a regi- 
ment of salaried artificers engaged, to superintend the waste of these 
materials, with a due regard to economy, and the morals of their solitary 
apprentices. 

“The prospect is equally hopeless in the Country; the habits of 
the agricultural labourer, though confined a longer time, are still 
less adapted for handicraft work; the flail may be exchanged for the 
needle, and the pitchfork or spade for the chisel, and the only result will 
be, that a quantity of good cloth and wood will be spoilt. Perhaps, the 
most eligible business which could be taught, would be to bring them up 
for Deputy Prison Inspectors, a craft which appears to be easily acquired, 


extremely profitable, and requiring neither the experience of ages, or the 
wisdom of Solomon.” 


Out of the numerous herds of prisoners who are confined before 
trial, there is a goodly army left of convicts who must not at once 
be let loose upon society, and over whom both discipline and punish- 
ment must be exercised, that the authority of the laws may 
be maintained for the general and permanent welfare of the commu- 
nity. The science of prison discipline is understood to have been 
carried to the highest perfection in America, and England has been 
content to borrow from her transatlantic relatives. And what has 
been the effect in the former country of the ingenious science 
alluded to? Not the diminution of crime, although there is neither 
a want of labour, nor of high wages, to be quoted as an explanation 
of this astounding fact. ‘lhe truth is, that penitentiary punishments 
have entirely failed in America as regards their originally anticipated 
results; and if we may judge from the increase of crime in this 
country, a consequence not much more flattering may be instanced 
in regard to the imported science. 

The great error in the system, we speak of, seems to arise from 
the mistake that criminals are unfortunate rather than debased, 
and that a gaol is a place where they can be reformed. 
But our author holds with Lord Wharncliffe, and quotes in support 
of the same doctrine, a mass of the most convincing evidence that 
© anything like reformation of persons committed to a gaol, to 
any extent, is the purest dream that can enter any man’s mind.” 
Prison Disciplinarians, says Mr. Laurie fail in their plans, because 
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they suppose that crimes for the most part proceed from want of 
knowledge, rather than want of principle. 


“ The fact is, that a large proportion of London thieves, as has been 
before stated, have nu other means of subsistence than crime, it is their 
vocation, in which they labour with no more compunction than if it were 
an honest and recognised calling. It is also supposed that they are 
extremely ignurant, and that education would at once open their eyes to a 
true sense of their wretched condition and rescue them from their evil 
courses; and this auspicious result might be obtained to a degree, if the 
education were to be a religious one, and it were possible to inculcate 
principle in any other way than by early example and early instruction ; 
but, this supposed ignorance and want of rudimental learning does not 
exist, for the returns laid before the Lords’ Committee shew that a great 
majority of those confined in the Hulks and Penitentiary can both read 
and write. 

* This gloomy picture may appear as the opinion of a cold-hearted 
scepticism, and any one who has the courage, perhaps rashness, 
to state it, will be excused for fortifying his views by the concurrent testi- 
mony of those who have judgment to make use of the ample experience 
they possess. The following are extracts from the evidence of the late 
benevolent Mr. Wontner, Governor of Newgate, Mr. Chesterton, the 
intelligeut Governor of the Middlesex House of Correction, and Mr. 
Gregory, the Treasurer of Spitalfields Parish : 

“Mr. Wontner. Q. Of the criminals who come under your care, what 
proportion,as far as yourexperience will enable you tostate,were by the 
immediate pressure of want impelled to the commission of crime—by 
want, is meant the absence of the means of subsistence, and not the 
want arising from indolence and an impatience of steady labour? 

“A. According to the best of my observation, scarcely one-eighth. This 
is my conclusion, not only from my observations in the office of 
Governor of this gaol, where we see more than can be seen in Court 
of the state of each case, but from six years experience as one 
of the Marshals of the City, having the direction of a large body of 
the police, and seeing more than can be seen by the Governor of a 
prison. 

* Q. Of the criminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by the 
immediate pressure of want, what proportion according to the best of 
your experience, were previously reduced to want, by heedlessness, 
indolence, and not by causes beyond the reach of common prudence 
to avert? 

‘© A, When we inquire into the class of cases to which the last answer 
refers, we generally find, that the criminals have had situations and 
profitable labour, but have lost them, in consequence of indolence, 
inattention, or dissipation, or habitual drunkenness, or association with 
bad females. If we could thoroughly examine the whole of this class 
of cases, I feel confident, that we should find, that not one thirtieth of 
the whole class of cases brought here are free from imputation of 
misconduct, or can be said to result enltrely from blameless want. 
The cases of juvenile offenders from nine to thirteen years of age, arise 
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partly from the difficulty of obtaining employment for children of 
those ages; partly from the want of the power of superintendence of 
parents, who being in employment themselves, have not the power of 
looking after their children, and in a far greater proportion from 
the criminal neglect and example of parents. 

“ Mr. Chesterton states, ‘ I directed a very intelligent yardsman, and one 
who had never, I believe, wilfully misled me, to inquire into the 
habits and circumstances of all in the yard, (sixty prisoners), and the 
result was that he could not point out one who appeared to have 
been urged hy want to commit theft.’ 

“Mr. Gregory. Q. Then we are to understand, as the result of your 
experience, that the great mass of erimein your neighbourhood has 
always arisen from idleness and vice, rather than from the want 
of employment ? ' 

“A. Yes.—[Extracts from evid. received by the Commissioners as to the 
administration and operation of the Poor Laws. 

‘“« Tt never appears to have struck the advocates of prison discipline, that 
another cause exists, which is the main obstable to the reformation of a 
criminal, and it is this: Society will not make it his interest to reform. 
He is turned out of prison friendless and pennyless, his character gone, and 
all hope of regaining it; for, if he was in employment, his former master 
cannot give him a character, without which, it is almost impossible to 
procure work. Take the case of a domestic servant, and let the warmest 
advocate of prison reformation be put to the test of taking a footman,a 
cook, or a nursery maid, with no other character than a certificate of total 
reformation from a gaoler or prison-committee, and every one can guess 
the result ; and, it is apprehended, that a return of reformed criminals, now 
in the service of subscribers to prison-discipline, and reformation societies 
would not form:a very bulky document. Mr. Hoare, whose zeal in thls 
cause is as well known as his intelligence and experience which temper it, 
observes, ‘ it is morally impossible for a man discharged from prison here, 
to return to good conduct, unless he be peculiarly circumstanced.’ (Evid. 
Lords’ Com. p. 27.] And this is the real cause of the failure of attempts 
at reformation. Criminals, when discharged, must choose between stealing 
and starvation ; and thus, theft becomes their only source, for the return to 
honest industry is closed against them by socicty.”’ 

One prominent feature in the schemes of our Disciplinarians, and 
one which they boast of loudly, is the separate system, which, they 
say, justice as well as humanity demands. As to the latter of these 
attainments, viz. the interests of humanity, Mr. Laurie’s strictures 
are pointed and convincing. ‘T'he Inspectors in the ardour of their 
considerate philanthropy, have fallen upon the stratagem of separate 
confinement, that the recognition of a prisoner out of goal may not 
be risked. But not to speak of this ill-timed tenderness, we ask, 
can it really effect the object contemplated ? Whoever peruses Mr. 
Laurie’s answer must perceive that it cannot. We, however, pass 
over his details on this point, as also his arguments in support of the 
opinion, that chances of escape are the main cause of the increase 
of crime. His proposed reforms and methods of improvement in 
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our laws and forms of procedure, are likewise left out in our 
summary and quotations, that we may come to the consideration of 
the merits of ‘* Solitary Confinement.” 

It is not unusual for persons who lament over the multitude 
and the gradual increase of crimes, to display at the same time an 
uncommon degree of anxiety and acuteness in devising methods for 
checking such an evil ; solitary confinement very frequently being the 
suggestion of the greatest pretenders in these speculations. But how 
few have ever had the slightest experience of the cruelty and the in- 
efficiency of this style of punishment !—while there may be nearly 
as many, who have theorized most inaccurately on the matter. Hear 
what constitutes this sort of punishment, and what have been 
its fruits in certain quoted cases. We make no apology for 
the length of the extract, trusting that it will serve to silence the 
senseless and horrid fancy that some people entertain regarding 
a species of punishment which England has not yet borrowed from 
the penitentiary system of America. 

‘* Before forming an opinion on Solitary Confinement, it is necessary to 
ascertain of what this punishment should consist, in the opinion of those 
who have the power to enforce it. 

‘** Evidence of the Rev. Whitworth Russell [now an Inspector], given 
before the Lords’ Committee, 6th April, 1835, p. 35. 

“ Yout think, that silence cannot be effectually enforced at all, except 
in solitary cells ? 

“ Except in separate cells. Solitary, I conceive something infinitely 
greater than now spoken of; solitude is a very different thing from sepa- 
ration. | 

* Do you refer to cells in which prisoners can speak to one another? 

No; IN WHICH THEY CANNOT SPEAK TO ONE ANOTHER; BUT THEN, 
THEY ARE DRAWN TOGETHER IN BODIES TO WORK, THAT BREAKS THE 
SOLITUDE; THEY COMMUNICATE WITH THE OFFICERS, THAT BREAKS THE 
SOLITUDE ; THEY ARE CONSCIOUS THAT THERE 1S A MAN IN THE NEXT 
CKLL TO THEM, AND THAT BREAKS THE SOLITUDE. ‘THE FULL EFFECTS 
OF SOLITUDE CAN NEVER BE PRODUCED UPON THE MIND AND THE 
CONSTITUTION OF A MAN, WHO FEELS THAT HE IS SURROUNDED BY 
HiS FELLOW-CREATURES. He is permitted opportunities of communi- 
cating with the Governor, Chaplain, and Surgeon, and of speaking to 
the officers immediately in charge of him; and from time to time seeing his 
fellow-prisoners, and working together with them. 

‘* Can it be possible, that men, living in a Christian country, and under 
the dispensation of the gospel of mercy, should dare to propose this as a 
fitting mode of punishment? to immure a prisoner in a solitary cell, from 
which he is never to emerge, mocked with a bible which, perhaps, he 
cannot read; no Sabbath can break the solitude of his death-like exist- 
ence, or even give a resting-place for the memory, to mark the approach of 
the lagging time, when ‘the body shall go to the dust as it was, and the 
spirit return to Him who gave it.’ Hitherto, these abodes of guilt and 
misery have sent up the assembled meed of prayer and praise to Him whose 
ear is open to the captive’s cry. 
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Even there, 
The Sabbath sheds a beam of bliss, though faint, 
The pris’ner’s friends (for still he has some friends) 
Find time to visit him. 
And on the little turf, this day renewed, 
The lark—his prison mate—quivers the wing 
With more than wonted joy. 





“ But, this should be changed, and Man, dressed in a little brief authority, 
should issue his command, that prisoners arE ‘ to forsake the assembling 
of themselves together ;’ they should Nor ‘ remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy ;’ they should never hear ‘ the sound of the church-going bell ;’ 
never meet to hearken to the glad tidings of a Saviour’s love, or listen to 
the mercies of a covenanted God. No; this might * break the solitude’— 
might derange the elaborate contrivance of lingering torture, by keeping 
alive the gleam of comfort in the prisoners’ breast, that he ‘ was 
surrounded by his fellow-creatures;’ this should not be, it should be 
branded on his mind, in the characters of despair, that he is alone in the 
world, that 

He is out of Humanity’s reach, 

He must finish his journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech— 
He starts at the sound of his own. 


‘* No apology will be required, for calling attention to the following 
harrowing and eloquent description of the effects of this lauded solitary 
system on prisoners confined in the Common Prison at Venice; it is from 
the pen of the late Dr. Moseley, a distinguished physician, who visited it 
in 1787. ‘The diet is ingeniously contrived for the perduration of punish- 
ment. Animal food, ora cordial, nutritious regimen, in such a situation, 
would bring on disease, and defeat the end of this Venetian justice. 
Neither can the soul, if so inclined, steal away, wrapt up in s!umbering 
delusion, or sink to rest ; from the admonition of her sad existence, by the 
gaoler’s daily return. 

‘** T saw one man who had been ina cell thirty years, two who had 
been twelve years, and several who had been eight and nine years, in ° 
their respective cells. 

*« « By my taper’s light I could discover the prisoners’ horrid counte- 
nances. They were all naked. The man who had been thirty years, his 
face and body was covered with hair. He had lost the arrangement of 
words and order of language. When I spoke to him he made an unintel- 
ligible noise, and expressed fear and surprise ; and, like some wild animals 
in deserts, which have suffered by the treachery of the human race, or have 
an instinctive abhorrence of it, he would have fled like lightning from me 
if he could. One, whose faculties were not so obliterated, who still recol- 
lected the difference between day and night, whose eyes and ears, though 
long closed with a silent blank, still languished to perform their natural 
functions, implored, in the most piercing manner, that I would prevail on 
the gaoler to murder him, or to give him some instrument to destroy 
himself, I told himI had no power to serve him in this request. He 
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then entreated I would use my endeavours with the Inquisitors, to get him 
hanged, or drowned in the Canal Orfano. But even in this I could not 


serve him; death was a favour I had not interest enough to procure for 
him. 


** This kindness of death, however, was, during my stay in Venice 


granted to one man, who had been ‘ from the cheerful ways of man cut off,’ 
thirteen years. 


‘** Before he left his dungeon I had some conversation with him; this 
was six days previous to his execution. His transport, at the prospect of 
death, was surprising. He longed for the happy moment. No saint ever 
exhibited more fervour in anticipating the joys of a future state, than this man 


did at the thoughts of being released from life, during the four days mockery 
of his trial.’ 


“ The following extracts from works of travellers, whose veracity is above 
all suspicion, detailing the effects of this solitary system from America, is 
enough to make the blood run cold. 

«* The Legislature of New York States, therefore, in the year 1821, 
directed a selection of the oldest and most heinous offenders to be made, 
who should be confined constantly in solitary cells. Eighty convicts were 
accordingly put into solitary cells on the 25th December, 1821. Five of 
those convicts died during the year preceding January, 1823, while only 
five died out of 150 convicts confined at the same time in prison, but who 
were kept to labour. The health of the solitary convicts was very soon 
seriously impaired. Some of them became insane, and the effect of 
this constant imprisonment was not more unfavourable to reformation 
than to mental and bodily health. La Fayette, when he was lately in the 
United States and heard of this experiment of exclusive solitary confine- 
ment, said it was ‘ JUST A REVIVAL OF THE PRACTICE IN THE BASTILE, 
which had so dreadful an effect on the poor prisoners.’—[Stuart’s Three 
Years in N. America, vol.-i., p. 90.’’] 


Even werethe dreadful catastrophes recited aboveas having befallen 
men who, for a long time, have been put beyond “ Humanity’s 
reach,” and the ‘“‘ Music of speech unknown,” what is to become of 
those who are by the refinement of the cruelty described, broken in 
spirit and in body, when liberated, and branded? The victim may 
be pennyless, he is sure to be demoralized ; for when had he any 
opportunities for improvement, or any other intercourse but with 
that of his own dark and guilty thoughts? The condition of libe- 
rated females must be still more desperate than that of the other 
sex ; and altogether, a deeper stain upon a nation cannot easily be 
imagined than the one we are describing. It is like a systematic 
law and custom that would authorize the burying of the living. 

We shall not enter upon Mr. Laurie’s views, respecting the 
advantages of transportation over long imprisonment and prison 
discipline as secondary punishments. We only remark that they 
are in perfect accordance with his general doctrine, which maintains 
that a gaol is a receptacle for very bad company, and not a good 
school for moral teaching ; neither a cheap one as concerns the 
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country. We may, however, just refer to his recommendations as 
contrasted with some which we spoke of in our last number, 
when reviewing the Second Report from His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners on Criminal Law, in which they wish to introduce very 
long imprisonment and peculiar discipline, instead of transportation. 

With an extract from the section, which treats of the ‘* Mistakes 
of the Inspectors” of our prisons, we conclude, after again making a 
slight reference to Mr. Laurie’s performance in its purely literary 
character ; and this we do by requesting him to consider. whether 
his benevolent and enlightened efforts would not be even more 
extensively serviceable than they are, did he change the tone of his 
ridicule and reproofs, and did he amend his composition and the 
logic of his language. Upon the last-mentioned idea, let us direct 
his revision, for example, to the second sentence of his ‘‘ Remarks,” 
and to the commencement of the last paragraph of the pamphlet. 

“ The errors of the Inspectors are most certainly unintentional, but the 
result is much the same whether they proceed from design or innocent 
incapacity. Their main errors are supposing that Crime is to be put down 
inside instead of outside a prison; that thieves carry on their operations 
singly, instead of in a necessary combination, and above all, that after 
a reformation, real or simulated, has been effected by their discipline, that 
nothing is required, beyond a prisoner’s own exertions, to return to a 
course of honest industry. These are not vague assertions, they are 
proved by the evidence of Mr. Russell himself, of such experienced 
Magistrates and advocates of Prison Discipline, to a certain extent, as Lord 
Wharncliffe, Mr. Hoare, Mr. Higgins; and many others, not Mayistrates, 
as Mr. Miles, and the keepers of all the prisons in London. It cannot 
create surprise, that the want of experience thus shewn by the Inspectors 
should be displayed in other ways; and, unless they are much misrepre- 
sented, a very pretty exhibition of it exists at Milbank Penitentiary at this 
moment. It may be alla mistake, but it has by some chance leaked ont, 
that they have been trying their hands at building a range of solitary cells 
on the American system, but that the genius of the place appeared to direct 
the proceedings, and it turned out, in unison with the whole concern, a de- 
cided failure.” 





Arr. IV.—The Tour of the French Traveller M. De La Boullaye 
Le Gouz in Ireland, A. D. 1644. Edited by T. Cuorron Caoker. 
London: Buone. 1837. 


Here we have a literary and political curiosity, which is most 

appropriately and elegantly dedicated to Mr. J. D’Israeli. It also 

possesses considerable value us a historical document ; for though 

meagre and quaint, it treats of a singularly interesting period, even 

in the melancholy history of Ireland, and with remarkable impar- 

tiality ; whereas, almost every other record of the same era has been 
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written by partizans, and consequently is more or less a misrepre- 
sentation. The Frenchman’s narrative, it is true, is but brief, 
extending in the volume before us only to fifty-five pages. Neither 
did his stay in Ireland much exceed two months ; but as the editor 
remarks, many large books have been written upon visits of shorter 
duration, and had he remained longer, he might have imbibed 
some party opinions. We may justly add, that many larger volumes, 
professing to contain the observations suggested, and the novelties, 
learned during more lengthened journeys in foreign countries, have 
much less in them that is worth recording, and far less that is 
amusing or characteristic. 

Le Gouz is evidently a faithful witness, one who not only has said 
nothing of Ireland but what he thought, but one who seldom or 


never speaks of anything which did not fall under his immediate 


observation. He also preserves throughout the Frenchman’s cha- 
racter, and frequently introduces personages and scenes that have an 
individuality about them, owing to his distinct and peculiar deli- 
neation that proves the narrator to have been a man of superior parts. 
His amiability and benevolent cast of feelings, though artlessly,are 
engagingly, displayed. There can be no doubt of his having been an 
agreeable companion and fellow-traveller ; and amongst his adven- 
tures, he seems to have acted in a manner that proved him to be a 
man of a gallant and enterprising spirit. , 

We are informed by the editor that the book from which this 
narrative has been translated, was published at Paris in 1657, a 
previous editor having appeared in 1657 ; that the author of it was 
born early in the seventeenth century, that he travelled extensively 
through Europe, and in the East, and that he died in Persia about 
1668. Though his tour in Ireland was but short, as we have already 
stated, yet many of his notices incidentally introduced, convey a 
curious and striking picture of persons and things that contrasts 
strongly with those which are about to be met with‘ in our times. 
Alas! in so far as Ireland is concerned, although much has been 
changed, the condition of the people does not seem to have under- 
gone a similar improvement, or an equally rapid transition. 

It was about the middle of May when our traveller landed at 
Dublin, which he disposes of in a very few words, although he 
bestows a considerable number of pages upon his metaphysical 
contest with the friars at Cashel. He also visited Kilkenny, Lime- 
rick, Kilmallock, Mallow, Cork, Kinsale, Youghal, Waterford, 
Wexford, &c., and indeed ran over a great portion of the country. 
The opening of his narrative is descriptive enough of Irish character ; 
for we arethere introduced to the captain of the ship whichcarries him 
to the Emerald isle, whose drunken frolics occasioned considerable 
uneasiness on the part of the passengers. At one time his manage- 
ment nearly drove the vessel on a sand bank. Afterwards our 
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traveller fancied himself to be beyond danger, and near the Jand he 
sought, he imagined he could distinguish trees, and even cattle 
on the shore. This was in the evening; but he was undeceived 
by a Dutch pilot as described below :— 


“ You are not the first who has erred in the supposition of these things, 
the most expert navigators are often deceived by them. That which to 
us appears land is only a dense vapour which cannot be raised higher in 
consequence of the season and the absence of the sun. Those apparent 
trees and animals are a part of that miasma which collects in some places 
more than in others. When very young, I was on board a Dutch vessel 
off the coast of Greenland, in 61 degrees of latitude, when we perceived 
an island of this sort. We sounded without touching the bottom. 
Finding sufficient water, our captain wished to approach nearer; but 
we were astonished that all at once it disappeared. Having a different 
direction we met the same appearance again. The captain desiring to 
know what. it was, ordered them to turn half a mile backwards and for- 
wards to observe it, and after having traversed many times without 
finding any real land, there arose so furious a tempest, that we expected 
to perish. And a calm afterwards coming on, we asked the captain why 
he had surveyed this island. He told us that he had heard say, that near 
the Pole, there are many islands, some floating, some not, that are seen 
from a distance, and are hard to be approached, which they say is owing 
to the witches who inhabit them, and destroy by storms the vessels of 
those who obstinately seek to land upon them; that all he had heard 
reported and read were but fables, and that he now knew that these 
floating islands proceeded from the vapours raised and afterwards attrac- 
ted by the planets, which vapours the wind dispersed on approaching 
nearer, and that tempests usually followed these phenomena.” 


Having arrived at Dublin, he speaks of its fine buildings, and 
says he saw much that was really magnificent. On Sunday he 
went to the church of St. Patrick, whom he calls “ the Apostle of 
the Country,” where he witnessed the ceremonial attending on the 
Viceroy at the time, the Earl of Ormond, whose guard consisted of 
a company of footmen, who carried ‘‘ matchlocks ready for action,” 
halberdiers, sixty gentlemen on foot, * with four noblemen well 
mounted, and the Viceroy in the midst upon a white Barbary 
horse.”?’ Our Frenchman followed the train, in order to enter the 
castle, but being ordered to lay down his sword, he answered, ‘that 
being born of a condition to carry it before the King, I would 
rather not see the castle than part with my arms.” This spirited 
speech obtained a kind notice from a gentleman in the Viceroy’s 
suite, who said, ‘“‘ Strangers shall on this occasion be more favoured 
than residents,’ a specimen of the courtesy and hospitality, which 
the traveller more than once mentions as characteristic of the treat- 
ment which the Irish generally showed towards him. 

On leaving Dublin, Le Gouz had found a companion in one Tom 
Neville, who was a native of Cork. When he reached Cashel, the 
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piss of the Dominicans, an-Irish friar, who had been educated in 
rance, invited him to dine in the convent, with the view, it would 
appear, principally, of posing two members of the establishment 
who ha studied in Spain and were immoderately vain of their 
school, as if ‘‘ Spain was the cradle of true theology and sterling 
philosophy,” and as if “* the French knew nothing.” The contro- 
versy which ensued, as given by the traveller, is entertaining and 
highly characteristic of the scholastic spirit of the period described. 
A portion of it will convey some happy touches of the Tourist’s 
manner. 


‘* While at table these two Spanish Dominicans, full of the cant and 
prejudice of that country, had nothing in their vocabulary of more fami- 
liar use than the terms‘ Lutheran,’ ‘ Huguenots,’ and ‘ French Blockheads.’ 
They would hardly let me swallow in quiet my (Soupe al’ Iroise) Irish 
mess of potage, but kept up a sort of rambling fire to annoy me; I 
begged they would let me dine in comfort,and when the repast had 
terminated, I took the liberty of putting a few questions in my turn, 
among others the following drawn from the Science of Theology. 
(Tract. de Trinitate. ) 

©], God in his capacity of Fathér hath begotten the Son. 

‘God in his capacity of God has begotten nought. 

‘Now as it is by the knowledge he hath of himself asthe Father [qudtenus 
Pater|, that he has produced the Son, how comes it that by the same 
knowledge which he has of himself as God [quatenus Deus] he has 
produced nothing? 

“2. The nature of the Godhead being tnfinite, how can it have become 
united with the fingle nature of man in the Christ? 

“3. The attributes of God being each boundless and infinite, how can 
there be more than one attribute of that description ? 

“4 As the knowledge and the will are the same thing in God, why is 
the production of the second Person of the Trinity, the Son, ascribed 
more to the one than the other? 

“5, Why is not the Holy Ghost the second and not the third person, 
since the action of the Spirit precedes the engendering of the Son? 

‘To these questions I begged them to give a scientific and categorical 
answer. One of them attempted to reply, but soon got entangled in 
the meshes I had prepared for him; wherenpon I observed that perhaps 
Theology was not the science in which he particularly excelled, as many 
and various are the gifts, and one hath prophecy, another the gift of 
tongues, &c. but perhaps the department of Philosophy was more fami- 
liar to him, and as there are four distinct parts, viz. Logic, Metaphysics 
Ethics, and Physics, he would perhaps allow me to put a few queries 
drawn from the first part, Logic 

“1. Why is the controvertibility of propositions in the second process 
of syllogistic argumentation the touch-stone of truth ? 

“2. Why, in the nineteen forms of syllogism, seven give an affirmative 
conclusion, and twelve a negative? 

«3. What is the difference between possibility and contingency in the 
mode of propositions ? 
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“ Here I foundthem as dumb-foundered as before ; on which I remarked 
that Spanish logic was a capital contrivance, since by saying nothing 
they were sure not to lay themselves open to their adversary. 

‘Passing to the second part, viz. Metaphysics, I asked them how they 
could prove the spirituality of the soul, the existence of angelic beings, 
and whether such were created before the world or after? If God has 
created the world from his knowledge, his knowledge being part of Ass 
essence, is not the essence of the Godhead? 

* Ts not chaos eternal as well as God? 

‘Here the same system of obstinate taciturnity was persevered in by 
my Spanish opponents ; so I proceeded, passing by the science of Ethics, 
where on account of its facility, I supposed they might know something, 
to that of Physics.” 


In a preceding chapter of the narrative, we find our metaphysical 
controversialist combatting at the table of Lord Ikerin, another 
friar from Spain, who entertained a mortal dislike of the French, 
and who particularly founded his antipathy of that people on the 
ground of their tolerating heretics, and resisting the establishment 
of the Inquisition. But Le Gouz, who was a man of the world, and 
whose opinions partook of a liberality that would do honour to a 
later age, would not subscribe to such a fanatical creed, but said 
‘“‘ whatever charms the Inquisition may have for you, and however 
useful you may think it as a means of purging a country of impurity 
and preserving religion 1n its integrity, the French nation is too well 
informed that faith, which is the basis and foundation of Christianity, 
cannot be established by persecution.” 

We proceed with our tourist to Limerick, in which city, he says, 
“are great numbers of profligate women, which I could not have 
. believed, on account of the climate.”? We have heard the Limerick 
lasses celebrated for their beauty, but that they are more profligate 
than their sisters in any other large towns, we have not before been 
informed. As to the climate, we suppose, the author was of opinion 
that “the cold in clime are cold in blood.” If so we could name 
some spots, with which we are familiarly acquainted, where a still 
higher and purer standard of virtue should exist than in Limerick, 
and yet even there naughty girls may be seen in troops, both by night 
and by day. But our traveller’s charge may be fairly presumed to 
have taken a colouring from his companion’s mishap, which is thus 
alluded to— 

Tam Neuel [ Tom Neville] with whom I had joined in company at 
Doublin to perform this journey, was caught by the artifice of these 
damsels, who robbed him one night of his money. In the morning he 
came to throw himself at my feet, saying, ‘O my good French gentleman, 
until now I have not made myself known to you; I implore you to credit 
what I assert, and not to abandon me. Know then that I am a native 
of Korq [Cork], that by travelling in France, Spain, and England, for 
the last ten or twelve years ] had been enabled to accumulate sufficient 
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from my industry in trade, to make an honourable retreat from business; 
when unfortunately I embarked again in the same pursuits, and having 
taken ship for England, fell into the hands of the Parliamentarians, who 
took from me all I had. With difficulty was | able to save some rings, 
by the sale of which I have got as far as this City, and as misfortune 
never comes alone, I have again been robbed last night of the little 
remaining to me; so that 1 have no hope except in your kindness, and 
though I am distant but three days journey from my native place, I find 
myself in a state of destitution. For the remainder, fear not to trust to 
me, as my father is one of the richest merchants in Korq; his dwelling 
resembles rather a palace than a private house. If you pass that way, 
you would see how he would receive you; he, and and all my relations. 
You must have seen by my conduct since I have had the honour of being 
in your company that I am no sharper.’ 

“I told him that he should want nothing to enable him to return to his 
native place. ‘While 1 have any money you shall share it with me; we 
must look on the misfortunes we are visited by from above, as sent for 
our correction. You ought to have made this reflection, and your first 
misfortune would have shielded you from your subsequent calamity.’ ” 


At length disconsolate 7’am and his generous companion reached 
Cork. They proceeded, we may presume, directly to the door where 
the father of the former had resided, and where the first inquiry 
naturally was, whether John Newel was at home. ‘The man that 
opened the door replied— 


“That he knew no such person. Neuel insisting that the house be- 
longed to the person for whom he had asked, was told, that it belonged to 
an English captain, who had it on the seclusion uf the Catholics from the 
town. He was surpised to find events so deplorable had occurred to his 
family. I sympathized with him, and observed ‘ since things were thus, 
we must seek a lodging, as the night was coming on.’ 

‘‘O Mister Frenchman,’ he said, ‘ you cannot without injustice refuse 
to repair to the house, if not of my father, at least of some other relation. 
I have uncles in the town, where we shall be welcome.’ We found out 
one of them, and by him were received with all imaginable kindness, 
and Neuel learned that his father had lost in the religious wars more than 
10,000/. sterling, and had been obliged to fly to the country, to avoid the 
tyranny of the English Protestants. 

“IT remained eight days inthis house in the midst of continual festivity ; 
and on taking leave topursue my travels, they thanked me for the assist- 
ance I had rendered to Tam Neuel, and in spite of all I could do they 
repaid me the money I had furnished for his expenses from Limerick.” 


The seventh chapter contains a variety of notices descriptive of 
national features and peculiarities ; but his general review of the 
manners and customs of the people, as is observed in a note, is more 
favourable than that of several contemporaneous writers ; but yet 
there is such a want of extremes in it, that one cannot for a moment 
doubt its fidelity. 


** The Irish of the southern and eastern coasts, follow the customs of 
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the English; those of the north, the Scotch. The others are not very 
polished, and are called by the English, savages. The English colonists 
were of the English Church, and the Scotch were Calvinists, but at pre- 
sent they are all Puritans. The native Irish are very good Catholics, 
though knowing little of their religion; those of the Hebrides and of the 
North acknowledge only Jesus and Saint Colombe [Columhkill], but their 
faith is great in the Charch of Rome. Befure the English revolution, 
when an Irish gentleman died, his Britannic Majesty became seized of 
the property and tutellage of the children of the deceased, whom they 
usually brought up in the English Protestant religion. Lord Insequin 
Raapecse ge was educated in this manner, to whom the Irish have given 
the name of plague or pest of his country. 

‘The Irish gentlemen eat a great deal of meat and butter and but 
little bread, They drink milk and beer, into which they put laurel 
leaves, and eat bread baked in the English manner. The poor grind bar- 
ley and peas between two stones and make it into bread, which they cook 
upon a small iron table heated on a tripod; they put into it some oats, 
and this bread which in the form of cakes they call Haraan, they eat 
with great draughts of butter-milk. Their beer is very good, and the 
eau de vie, which they call Brandovin [Brandy] excellent. The butter, 
the beef, and the mutton, are better than in England. 

“The towns are built in the English fashion, but the houses in the 
country are in this manner. ‘Two stakes are fixed in the ground, across 
which is a transverse pole to support two rows of rafters on the two sides, 
which are covered with leaves and straw. The cabins are of another 
fashion. There are four walls the height of a man, supporting rafters 
over which they thatch with straw and leaves. They are without chim- 
neys and make the fire in the middle of the hut, which greatly incom- 
modes those who are not fond of smoke. The castles or houses of the 
nobility consist of four walls extremely high, thatched with straw; but 
to tell the truth they are nothing but square towers without windows, or 
at least having such small apertures as to give no more light than there 
isina prison. They have little furniture, and cover their rooms with 
rushes, of which they make their beds in summer, and of straw in 
winter. They put their rushes a foot deep on their floors, and on their 
windows, and many of them ornament their ceilings with branches. 

‘They are fond of the harp, on which nearly ail play, as the English 
do on the fiddle, the French on the lute, the Italians on the guitar, the 
Spaniards on the castanets, the Scotch on the bagpipe, the Swiss on the 
fife, the Germans on the trumpet, the Dutch on the tambourine, and the 
Turks on the flageolet. 

“ The Irish carry a sequine [skein] or Turkish dagger, which they 
dart very adroitly at fifteen paces distance; and have this advantage, 
that if they remain masters of the field of battle there remains no enemy, 
and if they are routed, they fly in such a manner that it is impossible to 
catch them. I have seen an Irishman with ease accomplish twenty-five 
leagues aday. They march to battle with the bagpipes instead of fifes, 
but they have few drums, and they use the musket and cannon as we do. 
They are better soldiers abroad than at home. 

‘* The red haired are considered the most handsome in Ireland. The 
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women have hanging breasts, and those which are freckled like a trout 
are esteemed the most beautiful.” 


He continues to say that the Irish are fond of strangers, that it 
costs little to travel amongst them, and that when a traveller of 
good address enters their house with assurance, he has but to draw 
a box of snuff, and offer it to them, when they will receive him with 
admiration and give him the best they have to eat. ‘* They love,” 
says he “ the Spaniards as their brothers, the French as their friends, 
the Italians as their allies, the Germans as their relatives, the Eng- 
lish and Scotch as their irreconcileable enemies.” 

Le Gouz’s notices of Irish costume are minute. 


‘‘ The Irish, whom the English call savages, have for their head- dress, 
a little blue bonnet, raised two fingers breadth in front, and behind 
covering their head and ears. Their doublet has a long body and four 
skirts; and their breeches are a pantaloon of white frize which they call 
trowsers. Their shoes which are pointed, they call brogues with a single 
sole. They often told me of a proverb in English, ‘ Airische brogues 
for Englich dogues,’ [Irish brogues for English dogs], ‘ the shoes of 
Ireland for the dogs of England,’ meaning that their shoes are worth 
more than the English. 

*‘ For cloaks they have five or six yards of frize drawn round the neck, 
the body, and over the head, and they never quit this mantle either in 
sleeping, working, or eating. The generality of them have no shirts, and 
about as many lice as hairs on their heads, which they kill before each 
other without any ceremony. 

« The northern Irish have for their only dress a breeches, and a cover- 
ing for the back, without bonnet, shoes or stockings. The women of 
the north have a double rug, girded round their middle and fastened to 
the throat. Those bordering on Scotland have not more clothing. The 
girls of Ireland, even those living in towns, have for their head-dress 
only a ribbon, and if married, they have a napkin on the head in the 
manner of the Egyptians. The body of their gowns comes only to their 
breasts, and when they are engaged in work, they gird their petticoat 
with their sash about the abdomen. ‘They wear a hat and mantle very 
large, of a brown colour [couleur minime] of which the cape is of coarse 
woollen frize, in the fashion of the women of Lower Normandy. 


It will have been observed that our author’s method of spelling 
proper names (which, the editor informs us, have been preserved as 
originally printed,) has been according to the mode described by 
Mr. D’Israeli, when speaking, in his ‘‘ Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Charles I.,” of the secret anecdotes of years 1644 
and 1645, viz., that it is usual with the French to trust to their own 
Gallic ear. The last chapter but one of this narrative must furnish 
our last extract. 

‘** The seventeenth of July I went to the roads of Wachefort ( Wexford) 


to embark on board a pinnace, which I was refused. I went on my knees 
to the keeper or master, to induce him to receive me on promise of remu- 
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neration; after much altercation he told me, that ‘ if he met with any 
Frenchmen he should take me to France, if with Biscayans to Spain.’ I 
answered him that which way I went was indifferent to me provided I could 
get out of Ireland. We sailed immediately, but the wind having changed 
against us, we were obliged to make the mole, and to anchor in the same 
spot from which we had taken our departure. From thence he sent me 
ashore again, saying that he would not risk for the passage of an individual, 
the loss of his cargo; that if he were taken by the French, and that I did 
not keep his secret, they would declare that his vessel was a lawful prize, 
having smuggled goods on board. I entreated of him not to leave me in 
this island, which I had no means of quitting, since the natives were in such 
fear of the Parliamentarians that they dared not put tosea. He remained 
inexorable, and I was astonished at the ungraciousness of this Irishman, as 
his countrymen are in general so attentive to strangers. He obliged me to 
remain in this island, where civil warfare was raging on all sides, and from 
which the escape appeared to me very difficult, because there was no vessel 
at Doublin, at Limerik, and at Waterfort. Scotland was out of the question, 
for there was no security there. 

‘“ On the same day I went to complain to my intimate friend, Mr. 
Francois Charlot, an inhabitant of Wachefort, who was astonished at the 
conduct of the skipper, and begged me to have patience until he had seen 
Mr.Telin (Teeling) the owner of the cargo, who, upon Charlot telling him 
that I came from Avignon, acountry by no means inimical to the Spaniards, 
promised him to allow me a passage, and gave him an order, which he 
carried to the roads, and made me re-embark. 

‘‘ The next morning we sailed to the south, and the fourth day we 
arrived at Souling (Sci//y) Isle, called by us Sourlingue where three Salee 
vessels chased us, and obliged us to run for the coast near St. Yues (S¢. 
Ives) in the south of Cornual (Cornwall). We met there a Parliamen- 
tary frigate of twenty-four guns, which was to windward of us, and came 
within cannon shot of our pinnace, in which we had but six men. We 
should have preferred falling into the hands of the Turks than of the Par- 
liamentarians, because with the first we should have been assured of life, 
and with the others were certain of being killed, on account of the massa- 
cre which the Irish had made in their country of the English colonists. 
We did on this occasion all that human power could effect, and doubled 
the Blac hed (Black head) fortunately without accident, thinking that we 
had escaped, as we kept creeping to windward of the Parliamentary frigate : 
but the tide being against us, we were brought pretty close together, 
and she neared us within musket shot. Perceiving the English royal 
colours, we were in doubt whether this was a Parliamentary frigate, 
and to ascertain it we hoisted at the stern the English flag. 

“ The first cannon shot which they fired at us, went through the middle 
of our flag. We recommended ourselves to God, and expected assistance 
only from heaven. We would willingly have run our vessel ashore, but the 
coast did not allow it. The wind fell, so that we fired several times a small 
piece of ordnance which we had on the stern; this made us advance with 
the least possible wind, and the Parliamentarians firing from their prow 
retarded them. They chased us ten leagues, firing incessantly, and 
\eft us only under the fort of Fabmoutz (Falmouth), which fired upon 
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them two vollies of cannon, where Lord Jermein (Jermain) and the 
greater part of the English court, who were waiting for a passage to 
France with her most Serene Majesty the Queen, witnessed this unequal 
engagement, from which we escaped by the providence of God, to 
whom be the glory, and to me the remembrance of his gracious mercy.” 

The sentence in the immediately preceding quotation, which 
alludes to the revenge of the Parliamentarians as compared with the 
cruelty of the Turks, is not the only passage to the same effect that 
occurs in the pages before us. As their author approached the 
shores of Ireland at first, he says that they were ‘‘ chased by a 
vessel of the Parliament of forty guns, and experienced much appre- 
hension, for it was rumoured that the Parliamentarians threw into 
the sea all the Irish and those of their party, owing to the massacre 
the Irish had made in their country of the English Protestants.” 
How different in our days are the dangers that threaten passengers 
in,those seas! But whether civil war and disunion be again to 
throw firebrands between Great Britain and Ireland, and lead to 
reciprocal massacres of their sons, who have so often fought side by 
side for one common independence, and against continental despot- 
ism, seems to be a doubt that is more delicately poised in the 
balance at the present hour, than peace or justice can contemplate 
without alarm. 

The slender narrative which Le Gouz has given of his visit to 
Ireland, nearly two hundred years ago, has found in the editor and 
three associates—two of them being Roman Catholics, the other of 
a different creed—able illustrators. The Notes, that abundantly 
figure in almost every page, evince minute knowledge and extensive 
research in Irish history. They are frequently lightsome and humor- 
ous, altogether being suitably wedded to the Gascon traveller's 
materials and style. 





Art. V.—The Highlanders of Scotland, their Origin, History, and 
Antiquities; with a Sketch of their Manners and Customs, and 
an Account of the Clans into which they were Divided, and of the 
State of the Society which Ezisted among them. By Wi t.iam 
F. Sxenr, F.S. A. Scot. 2 vols. London. Murray. 1837. 


Tue Highland Society of London having made an offer of a premium 
for the best History of the Highland Clans, Mr. Skene became one 
of the competitors, and fortunately for him, his essay was pro- 
nounced the successful one. Since that period, he informs his 
readers, that he has made many important additions to its original 
matter, the whole now appearing in the present shape. These cir- 
cumstances are sufficient to afford grounds for a strong presumption 
that his account of the Origin, History, and Antiquities of the 
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Highlanders, including a sketch of their Manners, and Customs, 
together with distinct and minute notices of the various Clans into 
which they were divided, is possessed of more than ordinary merit, 
and calculated to attract unusualattention. But without being guided 
by any such presumption, it is impossible to read any one chapter 
of the work, and not to be convinced that its author is master of his 
subject—that is, that he has brought to its investigation all the 
knowledge extant regarding it, and all the ingenuity, as well 
as patience, which the most profound antiquarian research can 
demand. 

We predict that this history will not only create a great sensation 
among antiquaries, and give a new impulse to their inquiries con- 
cerning the much agitated but obscure subject, which the origin of 
the Scottish Celtic race has hitherto been felt to be, but that it will 
be held to contain the most satisfactory system that has ever been 
propounded in reference to that subject. Indeed it lays claim 
to novelty, and to the ability to overturn the current theories that 
have till now been in vogue, either with one party or another. Mr. 
Skene’s work in short, is, we think, a successful attempt to trace 
the Highlanders, and to prove, step by step, that they are 
descended from the ancient Caledonians, and that they have existed 
as a distinct and peculiar people, inhabiting the same districts, 
which they now occupy from the earliest period to which the records 
of history extend ;—that the Picts and Caledonians were the same 
people—that the Dalriadic Scots were an Irish Colony of the Sixth 
Century—and that the Scottish Conquest did not extend to the 
Northern Picts, but was confined exclusively to those who inhabited 
the Lowlands. By this method, and the evidence arrayed under it, 
the great controversy between the Scottish and Irish antiquaries is 
avoided, or rather, it is shown to lead on both sides to nothing but 
confusion, irreconcileable conclusions, and error. After having en- 
deavoured to prove that the Highlanders are not descended from the 
Dalriadic Scots, but from the ancient Caledonians, tracing their 
history down to modern times, Mr. Skene proceeds to examine into 
the origin and the descent of each of the different great Clans of the 
Gael that have inhabited those regions, and to show that each 
formed a part of one whole, rather than a separate family detached 
from all others. ‘ 

The sources from which the author has derived this system, and 
the evidence in its support, are not only all the known authorities 
in early Scottish history, but two that are new and justly considered 
to possess extraordinary value—viz., the Icelandic Sagas in their 
original language and the Irish Annals. In reviewing these 
volumes, however, it is 1mpossible in any summary that would not 
far outstrip our l. wits, either to convey a faithful sketch of the chain 
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of reasoning adopted, or to point out in a manner satisfactory to any 
one those links of it that are peculiarly strong or obviously feeble. 
Neither is it possible to invest such an inquiry with such attractions 
as the generality of readers require in periodical literature. It seems 
enough, if regarding the first part of Mr. Skene’s work, we indicate 
what are its conclusions and doctrines. We may also appropriately 

notice in limine, that although he be deeply skilled in all the anti- 
quarian lore that is necessary to the particular investigation in 
hand, and a concise as well as perspicuous and vigorous writer, he 
possesses not the art of divesting a dry subject of any of its unat- 
tractive qualities, His severity of manner is as decided as the 
character of his theme can invite. 

After having brought down the general history of the Highlanders 
to the period about the middle of the 18th century, when in conse- 
quence of the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, the introduction of 
sheep-farming, which occasioned numbers of small farms to be 
thrown into one, and Chatham’s policy of levying regiments in the 
Highlands for the service of the government, their singular and dis- 
tinct character was terminated, our author proceeds to give a sketch 
of the principal peculiarities of their manners, customs, &c.—first 
treating of their government, laws, and distinctions of rank— 
secondly of their religious peculiarities, their superstitions—and 
lastly of their domestic manners, that is, their ordinary mode of 
life, their dress, arms, &c. A more interesting subject is not to be 
found in the whole compass of national history; for besides the 
simplicity of character, the intensity and uniformity of sentiments 
which this people for many ages exhibited, they, in relation to sur- 
rounding civilization remained a theme of wonder, and a permanent 
exception to the general improvement of Europe. Their dress, 
language, and mountains were not more singular, than was their 
adherence to pastoral occupations, predatory warfare, and supersti- 
tious beliefs. 

No distinction has been drawn with greater accuracy than that 
which contrasts the form of government and society of the Celtic 
with all the other European nations, whose history has been traced 
since the commencement of the Christian era—the former being 
properly patriarchal, the latter feudal. For although agreeing in 
many features and results, their origin and support were very dissi- 
milar. Thus, although feudal sway reposed in a hereditary chief, 
over a people that inhabited a certain tract of territory, this autho- 
rity arose from the fact that this people were so located, and for the 
sake of mutual protection, not, as among the Celtic tribes, where 
the chief was the representative and real descendant of the father of 
the whole. Now this order and form of government nowhere ever 
existed in such a perfect and protracted shape, as in the case of the 
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Highlanders of Scotland. Our author has put the distinction 
in question upon a very clear footing, and explained it with great 
accuracy. 


‘In some instances their system of government has exhibited features 
so nearly allied to the feudal, as even to have led many to assert that that 
system has at all times existed among them, while in other instances 
their constitution and laws are altogether opposed to the principles of the 
feudal law. As an example of this apparent similarity we may mention 
the system of clanship, which has not unfrequently been mistaken for a 
modification of the feudal jurisdiction, while nothing can exhibit a stronger 
opposition than the laws of suecession and marriage according to the two 
systems. The natural consequences of this has been, that in the former 
instance the fendal law was introduced into the Highlands with so little 
difficulty, that at a very early period we find instances of lands in the 
Highlands being held by a feudal tenure, and the chiefs excercising a 
feudal jurisdiction ; while in the latter, the struggle between the two sys- 
tems was long and doubtful. Many years have not passed since the 
feudal law of succession and marriage came into general use in the 
Highlands, and to this source may be traced most of the controversies 
which have arisen among many of the Highland families regarding suc- 
cession and chieftainship. 

“The system ofclanship in the Highlands,though possessing this apparent 
resemblance, was in principle very different indeed from the feudal system 
as observed in the rest of the country. In the one case, the people fol- 
lowed their chief as the head of their race,and the representative of the 
common ancestor of the whole clan; in the other they obeyed their leader 
as feudal proprietor of the lands to which they were attached, and for 
their portion of which they were bound to render military service. In 
the one, the Highland chief was the hereditary lord of all who belonged to 
his clan, wherever they dwelt or whatever lands they possessed; in the 
other, the feudal baron was entitled to the military service of all who 
held lands under him, of whatever race they might individually be. The 
one in dignity, in fact, was personal, while the other was territorial ; yet 
these two systems so different in principle, were still in appearance and 
effect almost identic. Both systems exhibited the appearance of a subject 
in possession of unlimited power within his territories, and exacting un- 
qualified obedience from a numerous band of followers, over whom they 
held a power of life and death, and whose defection they could resist with 
fireand sword. Both were calculated to raise the power of the turbulent 
chiefs and nobles of the period, and to diminish that of the crown,—to 
retard the operations of justice throughout the country, and to impede the 
progress of improvement. The one system was peculiarly adapted to a 
people in the hunting and pastoral state of society—to a people the nature 
of whose country prevented the adoption of any other mode of life, and 
whose manners must consequently remain the same, however much their 
mental state might be susceptible of improvement. The other system 
was necessary to a population occupying a fertile country, possessing but a 
rude notion of agriculture, and obliged to defend their possessions from 
aggression on all sides. But neither of thetwo were at all compatible with 
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a nation in a state of civilization, where the liberty of the subject required 
protection, and the security of property an equal administration of justice. 

‘The feudal system, so far as the tenure of lands and the heritable juris- 
dictions were concerned, was easily introduced, to appearance, in the 
Highlands; but although the principal Highland chiefs readily agreed, or 
were induced by circumstances, to hold their lands of the crown or of the 
Lowland barons, yet in reality the Celtic system of clanship remained in 
full force among the native Highlanders and the chieftains of the smaller 
branches, who were not brought into direct contact with the government 
until a very late period.” 

Out of this peculiar and patriarchal system the most devoted 
attachment and blind obedience, on the part of the branches, arose 
to the main stock. Every virtue was secondary to this love and 
allegiance. It mattered not whether the chief was right or wrong, 
whether opposed to the supreme government of the country or not, 
his claims upon the services of his vassals were the same. Their 
mutual rights that were sanctioned in consequence of this relation- 
ship, were also of aremarkable kind. The chief not only determined 
all disputes that arose among the members of his clan, but levied 
taxes upon extraordinary occasions, such as when the marriage of a 
daughter, the building of a mansion, or some other important occur- 
rence took place, which concerned the honour of the name. On the 
other hand, th® chief protected his followers, even when they had 
violated the laws of the supreme government, and had to pay the 
arrears of rent for the necessitous, and the like. The reciprocal 
bond could hardly be broken ; and so enduring was the tie, that it 
transmitted enmities and quarrels from one generation to another, 
between every member of those clans whose leaders had in times 
before felt their honour or their rights invaded. The general cha- 
racter of clanships, however, has been rendered so familiar to 
modern readers, by romances and other popular works, that we need 
not farther dwell upon its peculiarities. But our author pursues his 
investigations into many minute subjects, which throw much light 
upon the history of the singular race in question in a manner that 
we have never before known to be equalled. ‘Il’he truth is, an extra- 
ordinary neglect and contempt has been evinced by historians 
respecting the Celtic race, but especially the Scottish and Irish 
branches, which, as suggested by Mr. Skene, has no doubt been 
owing in a great degree to the indiscreet supporters of Highland 
fables. His present work, however, will rescue the department he 
has undertaken to elucidate from much disparagemeat, and perpe- 
tuate a new light regarding a people, of whose peculiar manners and 
character no trace will ere long be found. ‘Take, for example, his 
account of the Law of Succession, as it obtained amongst the 
Highlanders. 

‘In no instance, perhaps, is the difference between the Highland 
and the feudal laws, both in principle and appearance, so very remarkable 
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as in the law of succession. This subject has been hitherto very much 
misunderstood, which has produced a degree of vagueness and uncertainty 
in all that bas hitherto been written on the history of the Highland clans, 
although it is of the greatest consequence for that history, that a correct 
idea should be entertained of the precise nature of the Highland law of 
succession, as well as of the distinction between that law and the feudal. 
It has generally been held, that the law of succession in the Highlands was 
the same with the feudal, and whenever supposed anomalies have been 
perceived in their succession, it has at once been assumed, that in these 
cases, the proper rule had been departed from, and that the succession of 
their chiefs was in some degree elective. We frequently find it asserted, 
* that ideas of succession were so /oose in the Highlands that brothers were 
often preferred to grandsons and even to sons.’ But nothing can be mote 
erroneous than this opinion, or more inconsistent with the character of the 
Highlanders than to suppose that they ever, in any degree, admitted of 
election. For an attentive examination of the succession of their chiefs 
when influenced by the feudal law will shew, that they adhered strictly to 
a system of hereditary succession, although that system was very different 
from the feudal one. The Highland law of succession requires to be 
considered in reference to two subjects :—first, as to the succession to the 
chiefship and to the superiority of the lands belonging to the clan; and 
secondly, as to succession to property or to the land itself. The former is 
generally termed the law of Tanistry, and the latter that of Gavel. The 
first of these is the most important to be ascertained, for when the feudal 
law was introduced, it became in fact the succession to the property also, 
while the last was too much opposed to feudal principles to be allowed to 
exist at all, even in a modified state. The oldest and most complete 
specimen of the Highland law of Tanistry which remains, is to be 
found in the case of the succession of the Maormors of Moray, and the 
peculiarities of this system will appear from a consideration of the history 
of that family. In the first place, the Highlanders adhered strictly to 
succession in the male line, which is proved by the fact, that although 
Malcolm, Maormor of Moray, and afterwards king of Scotland, had a 
daughter who was married to Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, and Thorfinn, Earl 
of Orkney, Sigard’s son, was consequently his feudal representative. Yet 
he was succeeded in his possessions by his brother Gillcomgain. In the 
second place, the great peculiarity which distinguished the Highland from 
the feudal laws of succession was that, in the former, the brothers inva- 
riably succeeded before the sons. This arose partly from an anxiety to 
avoid minorities in a nation dependent upon a competent leader in war, 
but principally from the difference in principle between the two systems. 
In the feudal system it was succession to property, and the nearest relation 
to the last feudal proprietor was naturally considered feudal heir, while in 
the Highland system, on the other hand, it was succession to the right of 
chiefship, derived from being the lineal descendant of the founder of the 
tribe, and thus it was the relation to the common ancestor through whom 
the right was derived, and not to the last chief, which regulated the suc- 
cession ; the brother being considered as one degree nearer to the original 
founder of the race than the son.” 

Nay, the Highland law of Tanistry, as laid down by our author, 
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went so far, that if the person who ought to succeed was under age, 
his nearest male relation slipped into his place and retained the 
chiefship during his life, although the proper heir had in the mean- 
time attained majority. So that instead of proceeding from loose 
ideas concerning succession, as has been often alleged, the Highland 
law was systematic, and agreeable to the patriarchal constitution of 
society, especially where a competent leader was so often required 
in their habits of warfare. Again, while the feudal law implied the 
right of the eldest son, not only to the superiority over the rest of 
the family, but also to the whole of the property itself, in the High- 
lands the property of the clan was, by the law of Gavel, as hinted 
in the last extract, divided in certain proportions, among the whole 
of the male branches of the family—the females being altogether 
excluded from succession either to chiefship or to property. But a 
still more curious illustration of the anomalous rules of the Highland 
law may be found in the custom of Hand/asting. 


It has been not unfrequently remarked in the Highland succession, that 
a bastard son is often found in the undisturbed possession f the chiefship 
or property of a clan; and that in general when a feud has arisen from this 
cause between the bastard and the feudal heir, the bastard has the support 
of a great part ofthe clan. This, as might be expected, has hitherto been 
attributed to louse ideas of succession among the Highlanders, or to the 
influence of some principle of election; but when we consider how very 
inflexible the notions of the Highlanders were in matters of hereditar 
right, it would seem a more probable supposition that the Highland law 
of marriage was originally very different from the feudal, and that a per- 
son who was feudally a bastard might in their view be considered legiti- 
mate, and therefore entitled to be supportedin accordance with their 
strict ideas of hereditary right and their habitual tenacity of whatever 
belonged to their ancient usages. There is accordingly a singular custom 
regarding marriages retained to a very late period among the High- 
landers, which would seem to infer that their original law of marriage 
was different from that of the feudal. This custom was termed handfasting 
and consisted in a species of contract between two chiefs, by which it 
was agreed that the heir of the one should live with the daughter of the 
other as her husband for twelve months and a day. If in that time the 
lady became a mother, or proved to be with child, the marriage became 
good in law, even although no priest had performed the marriage ceremony 
in due form; but should there not have occurred any appearance of issue 
the contract was considered at an end, and each party was at liberty to 
marry or handfast with any other. It is manifest that the practice of so 
peculiar a species of marriage must have been in terms of the original law 
among the Highlanders, otherwise it would be difficult to conceive how 
such a custom could have originated ; and it is in fact one which seems 
naturally to have arisen from the form of their society, which rendered it 
a matter of such vital importance to secure the lineal successsion of their 
chiefs. It is perhaps not improbable that it was this peculiar custom which 
gave rise to the report handed down by the Roman and other historians, 
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that the ancient inhabitants of Great Britain had their wives in common, 
or that it was the foundation of that law in Scotland by which natural 
children became legitimized by subsequent marriage; and as this custom 
remained in the Highlands until a very late period, the sanction of ancient 
custom was sufficient to induce them to persist in regarding the offspring 
of such marriages as legitimate.* It naturally followed that when the 
feudal law was introduced, it came, in this point, to be directly opposed to 
the Highland law, and must have frequently occasioned the lineal and 
legitimate heir, according to Highland principles, to be locked upon as a 
bastard by the government, and according to their rules as incapable of 
succeeding: and thus arose many of those disputes about succession and 
chiefship which embroiled so many families with each other and with the 
government. But it must always be kept in mind that the Highlanders 
themselves drew a very strong distinction between bastard sons and the 
issue of these handfast unions, whom they considered leyitimate, and that 
they rigorously excluded from succession of any sort the illegitimate 
offspring.” 

Mr. Skene’s account of the Highland gradations of ranks is as 
distinct and satisfactory as anything we have yet quoted from his 
work ; being calculated to reconcile many of those seeming contra- 
dictions which have perplexed the minds of former antiquaries, and 
to dispel those mists which have led them to regard the customs of 
the people referred to as so irregular and unworthy of being contem- 
plated in the general history of mankind. We must not tarry at 
any considerable length on this branch of the inquiry. One circum- 
stance ought not here to be overlooked, however, with respect to the 
peculiar people spoken of, and which sets them in an enviable light 
as compared with other nations—viz. the total want of evidence 
that there ever was such a grade among them as that of slavery ; 
and, observes our author, as the existence of slavery, such as befell 
the servi and the fugitivi in other countries, who were the mere 
labourers of the soil, and destitute of every legal right either of sta- 
tion or property, invariably points out a conquered race under the 
domination of another, the fact now noticed forms a strong argument 
for the Highlanders he has been describing being the original inha- 
bitants of the country. 

Let us before quitting this branch see how imposing and regular 
was the parade which distinguished a chief, when his proper com- 
plement of personal attendants accompanied him even on peaceful 
occasions. This account is extracted from the Letters of an Officer 





“«# As late as the sixteenth century the issue of a handfast marriage 
claimed the earldom of Sutherland. Alexander Sutherland claimed. the 
earldom ‘as one lawfullie descended from his father Earle John the third ; 
becaus, as he alleged, his mother was hand fasted and affianced to his fa- 


ther ;’ and his claim was bought off by Sir Adam Gordon, who had mar- 
ried Earle John’s heiress.—Ssr Robert Gordon. 
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of Engineers, which were written in 1716, and of which Mr. Skene 
speaks in highly favourable terms. 


“‘ When a chief goes a journey in the hills, or makes a formal visit to an 
equal, he is said to be attended by all or most part of the officers following, 
viz. -— 

‘* * The henchman. 

“ * The bard or poet. 

“* The bladier or spokesman. 

‘« ¢ The gillemore, bearer of the broadsword. 

“* The gillecasflue, to carry the chief when on foot over the fords. 

““ * The gille comstraine, to lead the chief home in dangerous passes. 

«« The gille trusharnish or baggage-man. 

‘“* The piper, who, being a gentleman, I should have named sooner. 
And lastly, 

‘© * The piper’s gillie, who carries the bagpipe. 

“* There are likewise some gentlemen near of kin who bear him com- 
pany, and, besides, a number of the common sort, who have no particular 
employment, but follow him only to partake of the cheer.’ ” 


The religion of the Highlanders affords our author ample oppor- 
tunities for the display of his antiquarian and critical knowledge, 
and particularly as regards the constitution and form of government 
of the Culdee church. What their belief or superstitions were before 
the light of Christianity visited them, is not ascertained. We may 
be assured, however, that the persion f rudeness, and peculiarly 
imaginative character which have invariably marked the race, so far 
as history informs us, were sustained during previous ages by the 
same romance of fancy, the same wild superstition, which as natu- 
rally grow out of these elements as pastoral pursuits and strange 
adventure belong to a mountainous region, the features of which are 
as majestic or picturesque as they are savage and lonely. One 
observation, with regard to the early history of Christianity, made 
by Mr. Skene, possesses so much propriety, as a general doctrine, 
that we must cite it, together with its illustrations. 

“¢ There are few facts in the early history of the Christian church more 
striking than the remarkable ease and pliability with which the church 
adapted itself in its outward form to the political constitution of the countries 
in which it was established. When Christianity was established by the 
Emperor Constantine as the religion of Europe, we see the extreme facility 
with which the church assumed a polity formed after the model of the 
Roman. On the fall of the empire by the invasions of the northern barba- 
rians, the Christian church alone maintained its position, and again adapted 
itself to the forms of society which arose among these nations when settled 
in its territories. 

‘“* In the Culdee church this quality of the early Christian societies is no 
less apparent. ‘When confined to the north of Ireland, which was inhabited 
by a number of independent tribes, scarcely owing subjection to a common 
head, we find the diocese of the episcopal monasteries corresponding 
to the extent and numbers of these tribes; and when the same system 
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was introduced into Scotland, we should naturally expect to find the same 
accurate adaptation of the church to its territorial divisions. The districts 
occupied by the early tribes of Scotland are in every respect the same with 
those territorial divisions which were afterwards known as earldoms, and 
accordingly there is nothing more remarkable than the exact accordance 
between these earldoms and the position of the episcopal monasteries, so 
far as they can be traced. This will appear froin the following table :— 
Culdee Monastertes. Earldoms or Tribes. 

St. Andrew’s . . . . Fife. 

Dunblane . . . . . Stratherne; Mentieth, not an old earldom. 

Scone .. . + . ». Gowrie. 

Brechin . . . . . Angus; Mearns, formerly part of Angus. 

Monymusk . . . . . Mar. 

Mortlach .. . . . Buchan. 

Birney (Moray) . . . Moray. 

Rosemarkie . . . « Ross. 

Dornoch .. . . . Caithness. 

Iona. . . . . . +. Garmoran. 


Dunkeld . . . . . Atholl; Argyll, part of Atholl. 

“The exact coincidence of these dioceses with the most ancient terri- 
torial divisions, forms an important and sure guide in ascertaining the extent 
and history of the latter.” 


The religion of the Highlanders, as might be strongly presumed, 
even after the introduction of Christianity amongst them, was sadl 
marred by the spirit of that idolatry they had formerly professed, 
and which partook to an extraordinary degree of their enthusiastie 
and imaginative character. These superstitions are ranged under 
three heads by Mr. Skene, many of them still existing, though in a 
neutralized state, at the present day. First, their belief was strong 
in a species of supernatural beings, called fairies—secondly, in the 
influence of departed spirits over the affairs of this life—and thirdly, 
in second-sight, a subject altogether peculiar to this people. All of 
these fancies and errors were the natural offspring of their seclusion 
from the rest of the world, of their mountains, their mists, their 
wars, their pastoral occupations, &c. The same influences not less 
forcibly impressed them with kindred tastes and talents; but as 
regards none so decidedly as in the departments of poetry and 
music. These fields, of course, obtain at the hands of our author 
their appropriate, and his usual, degree of consideration. Connected 
with the poetry of the Highlanders, Ossian’s poems necessarily 
come under review. It is only, however, as containing a historical 
system, and not as regards their literary excellence, that these poems 
are here tried ; and certainly it is a matter of no slight importance 
that the question of their authenticity should be set at rest. Upon 
such a perplexed and agitated topic, we extract Mr. Skene’s 
general views, without offering a single opinion of our own. 


“It is now universally admitted that the ground-work of these puems 
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is ancient, while it is generally held that upon that foundation a modern 
superstructure has been raised; with that question we have here nothing 
to do but the point to be determined is, whether the historical system 
contained in the poems of Ossian is a part of that ancient ground-work, 
and an actual record of the events of remote ages, handed down through 
a long course of centuries, or whether it is the invention of a modern and 
ignorant antiquary. It has long been adduced, asa great objection to 
the authenticity of these poems, that the system of history contained in 
them is untrue, and that it is diametrically opposed to the real history. 
The historical facts contained in Ossian relates principally to Ireland, and 
the difference between the Ossianic system and that generally believed may 
be stated in a few words. Thesystem maintained by the Irish writers is that 
Ireland was inhabited by one race of people termed Scots, whv are said to 
have come from Spain ; that they divided Ireland into four provinces, Ulster, 
Leinster, Munster and Connaught, each of which was governed by a petty 
king of the Scottish race: over these kings was placed a monarch, who 
reigned at Farain Meath, and these monarchs were all of the same Scottish 
line, and can be traced from father to son. The Ossianic system is very 
different from this. According to Ossian, Ireland was inhabited by two 
races of people: the south of Ireland was possessed by a people termed by 
him Firbolg; the north by Gael, who came originally from Scotland. 
These two people, according to Ossian, were constantly at war with each 
uther; and in the second century the Firbolgs, by a series of victories 
having obtained possession of the greater part of Ireland, Cronar, the 
brother of the king in Scotland, came over to the assistance of the Gael, 
and driving the Firbolgs out of the northern part of Ireland, founded a 
race of kings, who ruled in Temoraor Tara, in Meath. The kings of 
the race of Cronar remained on the throne till the middle of the third 
century, when the Firbolys, under the command of Cairpre, again 
obtained the upper hand. 

“ These systems of history are, it will be observed, diametrically opposed 
to each other. But if it should appear that the system of Irish history, 
now believed, is not older than the fourteenth century, and that the history 
contained in the Irish Annals before that time is identic with that of 
Ossian : and if it should also appear that these older annals were unpub- 
listed, and inaccessible at the time Ossian was published, and even for 
centuries before that time; and that the very existence of a different 
system being contained in these older annals was unknown, it is plain 
not only that this objection must fall to the ground, but that it must 
follow, as an incontestable propusition, that these poems were not the 
work of Macpherson, but must have been older, at least, than the four- 
teenth century. 

‘‘The proof of these facts will be taken from the Annals of Tighernac 
and Innisfallen, the oldest and most authentic annals which the Irish 
possess. The former is a work of the eleventh century; the latter was 
written in the beginning of the thirteenth. The book remained inacces- 
sible to all but those who could read the ancient Irish language and 
character, and were for. the first time printed, along with a Latin 
translation in the year 1825. Before entering upon the subject of 
inquiry, it will be necessary to make one remark, in order that the 
argument may be distinctly understood, which is, that in all the Irish 
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annals the name given to the earliest inhabitants of Scotland is Cruithne, 
and this appiication is always applied by them to the inhabitants of 
Scotland, in contradistinction to the Scots or inhabitants of Ireland. 

“In the first place, therefore, it can be proved from Tighernac, that the 
Ultonians, or inhabitants of the north of Ireland, were Cruithne, and 
therefore must have come from Scotland. Thekings of Ulster were also 
called kings of Eamania ; thus Tighernac says, Elim son of Conrach, reigned 
in Eamania ten years, and afterwards Fiachia was killed by Elim son of 
Conrach, that, is by the king of Ulster. Again he says, Angus Fin, 
king of Eamania, reigns, and afterwards he says a battle was fought by 
Cormac against the Ultonians, in which Angus Fin, with his Ultonians, 
were routed ; and that the kings, buth of Ulster and Eamania, were called 
kings of the Cruithne, appears from the following passages. In 236, he 
says, Fiachia Araidhe reigns in Eamania ten years, and afterwards he 
reports a battle between Cormac and the king of Munster, against Fiachia 
Araidhe and the Cruithne. Again he says, in the year 565, Diarmait is 
killed by Black Hugh, king of Ulster; and Adomnan, alluding to the same 
transaction, says, that Diormit was killed by ‘ Aidus nigrus Crujthnicum 
gente,’ by nation a Cruithne. 

« [t appears, therefore, from Tighernac, that the north of Ireland was: 
inhabited by a people of the same race with the inhabitants of Scotland. 
Secondly it can be proved from Tighernac and the Annals of Innisfallen, 
that a people called Bolgas inhabited the west and south of Ireland, 
Thus Tighernac says, that Fiachia, king of Ireland, was killed in Temora, 
or as others relate, in the Plains of Bolgas; and the Annals of Innisfallen 
mention Hugh, king of Connaught, and at the same time say that he 
was of the race of Bolgas. The same annals mention in 332, a battle in 
Fermoy by three Collas along with the seven tribes of the Bolgas, who are 
called Oilnegmacht, from inhabiting Connaught.” 


The dress by which the Highlanders have been so long distin- 
guished, is so well adapted to their mode of life and the nature of 
their country, and at the same time so-peculiar to that people, that 
Mr. Skene thinks even this single and simple point in their history 
affords strong presumption that it was the original costume which 
they wore ; for though he will not affirm that it is in all its details 
very ancient, he holds it as certain that it is compounded of three 
varieties, which were separately worn by these mountaineers in the 
17th century, and that each of these can be traced back to the most 
remote antiquity. But the minute description of these varieties, and 
many other topics of general application to the Highlanders, 
we must leave unnoticed, in order to come to the second part of our 
author’s work, which treats of the different Clans of the High- 
landers, by examining their history individually. This he does 
by tracing “the origin of each, their distinctive designations, 
descent, branches into which they have been subsequently spread 
out, and the affiliation of the different Clans with respect to each 
other, with such particulars of their earlier history as may seem to 
be supported by good evidence.” In these tracings, however, 
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he avoids loading his narrative with the more recent details of family 
records, as in no respect affecting the main object of the essay— 
namely, that of dispelling the obscurity and inconsistencies in which 
the early history of the Gael has been involved. 

In his arrangement of the Clans Mr. Skene abides by a doctrine 
and a system Jaid down in the preceding portion of his work, which 
holds, that previous to the 13th century the Highlanders were 
divided into a few great tribes, which exactly corresponded with the 
ancient earldoms, when hereditary chiefs were called Maormors, 
and that from one or other of these tribes all the Highlanders are 
descended. But before doing this he has to grapple with an objec- 
tion, which maintains that the traditionary origins at present exist- 
ing among the Clans are radically opposed, and that it is difficult to 
believe that, if the origin alleged by the author were correct, a con- 
trary tradition could exist. Of the Clans, even as a nation, some 
have argued that they are of Irish extraction, others that they are 
Scandinavian, Norman, or Saxon. These various and successive 
systems, lead the author to a masterly examination of Highland 
tradition. Take, as a specimen, his inquiry into the tradition 
that deduces the Clans from the heroes of Scottish and Irish 
history. 

‘*The next system of traditionary origins which was introduced into 
the Highlands, and which supplanted the former, may be termed the heroic 
system, and may be characterized as deducing many of the Highland clans 
from the great heroes in the fabulous histories of Scotland and Ireland, by 
identifying one of these fabulous heroes with an ancestor of the clan of the 
same name. This system seems to have sprung up very shortly before 
the date of the MS. before referred to, and to have very soon obtained 
eredit in the Highlands, probably in consequence of the effect of its flatter- 
ing character upon the national vanity. We can trace the appearance of 
this system in some of the clans contained in the MS. of 1450. It seems 
to have been first adopted by the Macdonalds, who identified two of their 
ancestors, named Colla and Conn, with Colla Uais and Conn of the 
hundred battles, two celebrated kings of Ireland. In the Macneills we 
actually see the change taking place, for while they have preserved their 
descent in the MS. according to the Irish system, they have already iden- 
tified their ancestar, who gave his name to the clap, with Neill Naoi Giall, 
a, king of Ireland, who reigned many hundred years before they existed. 
In the Macgregors we can detect the change taking place in the latter part 
of the 15th century. In a MS. genealogy, written in the year 1512, I find 
that the Macgregors are brought in a direct line from Kenneth Macalpin, 
a hero famed in fabulous history as the exterminator of the whole Pictish 
nation; whereas, in the MS. of 1450, we have seen that their origin is 
very different; so that this change must have taken place between these 
two periods. The publication of the history of Fordun, and the chronicle 
of Winton, had given a great popular celebrity to the heroes of Scottish 
history, and some of the Highland Sennachies finding a tribe of the Mac- 
gregors termed Macalpins, probably took advantage of that circumstance, 
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to claim a descent from the great hero of that name, The same cause 
apparently induced them afterwards to desert their supposed progenitor 
Kenneth, and to substitute in his place Gregory the Great, a more mys- 
terious, and therefore, perhaps, in their idea, a greater hero than Kenneth. 

‘‘ A similar change may be observed in the traditionary origin of the 
Macintoshes, Mackenzies, Macleans, &c.; the Macintoshes, who, in the 
MS. of 1450, are made part of the clan Chattan, and descended from 
Gillechattan Mor, the great progenitor of that race, appear soon after to 
have denied this descent, and to have claimed as their ancestor, Macduff, 
the Thane of Fife, himself a greater and more romantic hero even than 
Kenneth Macalpin. They were however unfortunate in this choice, as in 
later times the very existence of Macduff has with some reason been 
doubted, and they were perhaps induced to choose him from the fact that 
the late earls of Fife possessed extensive property in their neighbourhood, 
and also that there is some reason for thinking that the earls of Fife were 
actually a branch of the same race. 

“ Not to multiply instances of the change of the traditionary origins to 
this system, I shall“only mention at present the Mackenzies and the Mac- 
leans, who, probably, from finding the Scotch field occupied, took a wider 
flight, and claimed descent from a certain Colin Fitzgerald, a scion of the 
noble family of Kildare, who is said to have greatly contributed to the 
victory at Largs in 1266. This origin, it has been seen, was altogether 
unknown in 1450, at which period the Mackenzies were universally 
believed to have been a branch of the Rosses.” 


His general deduction from the manuscript genealogies of the 
Highland Clans is— 


« That the various clans were divided into several great tribes, the 
clans forming each of these separate tribes being deduced’ by the genealo- 
gies from a common ancestor, while a marked distinction is drawn 
between the different tribes, and indications can at the same time 
be traced in each tribe, which identify them with the earldoms or 
maormorships into which the north of Scotland was anciently divided. 

“ This will appear from the following Table of the distribution of the 
clans by the old genealogies into different tribes :— 


“TT, DeEscenpants oF Conn oF THE Hunprep Bart_Les. 


The Lords of the Isles, or The Maclauchlans. 
Macdonalds. The Macewens. 
The Macdougalls. The Maclaisrichs. 
The Macneills. The Maceacherns. 





“TI. Descenpants oF Fercuar Fata Mac Ferapaia. 
The Old Maormors of Moray. The Macphersons. 


The Macintoshes. The Macnauchtons. 
“III. Descenpants or Cormac Mac Or1rserraia. 

The Old Earls of Ross. The Mackinnons. 

The Mackenzies. The. Macquarries. 

The Mathiesons. | The Macnabs. 

The Macgregors. The Macduffies. 
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“JV. Descenpants or Ferous Leiru Deare. 


The Macleods. | The Campbells. 
“ V. DescenpanNTs oF Krycut. 


The Macnicols. 

“In the following notices of the Highland clans we shall take the 
various great tribes into which the Highlanders were originally divided, 
and which are identic with the old earldoms, in their order; and after 
giving a sketch of the history and fall of their ancient chiefs or earls, we 
shall proceed, under the head of each tribe, to the different clans which 


formed a part of that tribe, and then for the first time appeared in 
iudependence.” 


These extracts furnish, we fear, what will be considered dry stu- 
dies for the generality of readers, though the historical importance 
of the field, and the ability with which Mr. Skene has conducted 
his researches into it, cannot be questioned. Having, however, said 
as much of his system, and cited as many passages from his details 
as will enable every one to form an opinion concerning the work, 
sufficiently definite for the purposes which either antiquarian or 
ordinary students of history have in contemplation, when turning to 
a review for information respecting the current literature of the day, 
we shall hasten to a close. 

Mr. Skene all along argues that the Highlanders generally, and the 
Highland Clansin particular, have descended from one Gaelicnation, 
who have inhabited the same country from time immemorial ; and 
that the only exceptions consist of certain families to whom.a 
long residence in the country has conferred them the name of High- 
landers, but who are not of Gaelic origin. These, however, he says 
are not numerous ; and since the sketch given of them in an Appen- 
dix to the Second Volume is but short, whereas the history pre- 
viously entered into of the several ancient clans is long, without 
affording convenient extracts, we shall confine our concluding quo- 
tation to the exceptions to the regular and ancient clanship. 

‘‘ There are perhaps few countries into which the introduction of stran- 
gers is received with less favour than in the Highlands of Scotland. So 
strongly were the Highlanders themselves imbued with an hereditary repug- 
nance to the settlement of foreigners among them, that assisted as that 
prejudice was by the almost impenetrable nature of their country, such an 
occurrence must originally have been nearly impossible, and at all times 
exceedingly difficult. In this respect, however, the extinction of the ancient 
earls or maormors produced some change. Norman and Saxon barons, by 
the operation of the principles of feudal succession, acquired a nominal pos- 
session of the great Highland districts, and were prepared to seize every 
favourable opportunity to convert that nominal possession to an actual 
occupation of the country; and although their influence was not great 
enough to enable them materially to affect the population of the interior 
of their respective districts, yet, under their protection, many of the foreign 
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families might obtain a footing in those parts which more immediately 
bordered on the Lowlands, It is accordingly the eastern and southern 
boundary of the Highlands which would naturally become exposed to the 
encroachment of the Lowlanders and their barons, and in which we might 
expect to find clans which are not of pure Gaelic origin. The first of these 
clans is that of the 

STEWARTS. 


‘In the present state of our information regarding the Stewarts, the 
question of their origin seems to have been at length set at rest, and until 
the discovery of new documents shall unsettle this decision, their seems no 
reason to doubt that they are a branch of the Norman family of Fitzallan. 
The proofs which have been brought forward in support ofthis conclusion are 
too demonstrative to be overcome by the authority of tradition alone, how- 
ever ancient that tradition may be, and until some important additional 
information be discovered, we must look upon the fabled descent of the 
Stewarts from the thanes of Lochaber, and consequently their native origin, 
as altogether visionary. 

‘* The whole of the Scottish Stewarts can be traced to Renfrewshire as 
their first seat, but still, in consequence of the great extent of territory 
acquired by this family all over Scotland, a considerable number of them 
penetrated into the Highlands, and the amount of the Highland families of 
the name became in time considerable. ‘Those families of the name who 
are found established in the Highlands in later times are derived from three 
sources, the Stewarts of Lorn, Athol, and Balquidder. 

‘* The Stewarts of Lorn, are descended from a natural son of John 
Stewart, the last lord of Lorn, who, by the assistance of the Maclarins, a 
clan to whom his mother belonged, retained forcible possession of a part of 
his father’s estates; and of this family are the Stewarts of Appen, Inver- 
nahayle, Fasnacloich, &c. Besides the descendants of the natural son of 
the last lord of Lorn, the family of the Stewart of Grandtully in Atholl is 
also descended from this family, deriving their origin from Alexander 
Stewart, fourth son of John, lord of Lorn. 

“ The Stewarts of Atholl consist almost entirely of the descendants of 
the natural children of Alexander Stewart, commonly called the ‘ Wolfe 
of Badenoch;’ of these the principal family was that of Stewart of Garth, 
descended from James Stewart, one of the Wolfe of Badenoch’s natural 
sons, who obtained a footing in Atholl by marrying the daughter and 
heiress of Menzies of Fothergill, or Fortingall, and from this family almost 
all the other Atholl Stewarts proceed. 

The Balquidder Stewarts are entirely composed of the illegitimate 
branches of the Albany family. The principal families were those of 
Ardvorlich, Glenbucky, and others.” 


The family of Menzies, of Fraser, and of Chisholm, complete the 
number of clans which our author can establish with any degree of 
certainty to have a foreign origin, If his distribution and division 
be correct, the Highlands assuredly furnish a theme of an extraor- 
dinary character, since they must thus: be held to exhibit au almost 
Chinese exclusiveness and hatred of strangers. But however much 
@ntiquarianism and clanship may lament that modern innovation 
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has now completely broken through these prejudices and ancient 
bounds, the reflecting and enlightened reader will hold the encroach- 
ment as the sure forerunner of civilization. 


>- 





Art. VI.—Letters to The Right Honourable Lord Brougham and Vauz : 
presenting Rambling Details of a Tour through France, Switzerland, 
and Italy; with some Remarks on Home Politics. By Sin Anraur 
Brooke Fau.iener. Author of “ A Visit to Germany and the Low 
Countries,” “ Rambling Notes on Paris,” &c. &c. London: Macrone. 


1837. 


Sir A. B. Faulkner is just the sort of man to go over ground that 
has been trodden by thousands of tourists and scribblers ci him ; 
for even his Rambles through France, Switzerland, and Italy will 
be read with interest ; because, while he communicates much that 
is old and known to everybody, with a degree of liveliness and pun- 
ency that amuses or startles, so as to avoid fatiguing the reader, 
Fe is so excursive, well-informed, and original, as to instruct and 
convey some things that are new. The chief objection that will be 
found with these Letters will arise from the politics that are so often 
introduced, and the spirit with which the author’s opinions are 
tinged. He is a decided Liberal—a radical on various subjects, 
and whenever, in the course of his Rambling Details concerning 
the Continental Powers, he finds occasion to notice the despotism 
of princes, the craft of the priesthood, the ignorance or degradation 
of the people, he is apt to come home, and point his finger signifi- 
cantly to some kindred abuse which he supposes to exist in our own 
favoured land—the satire and the indignant reflections in which he 
deals, sometimes betraying more of an ardent temperament than a 
courteous discretion. ‘These opinions and this manner will mar the 
delight which his admirable notices concerning literature and the 
arts would otherwise afford ; and still more excite a degree of sus- 
picion as regards the fidelity of the pictures which he draws of foreign 
society ; for many may be disposed to think that he has sacrificed 
truth sometimes for the sake of an effect that may buttress his 
general creed. It will be difficult, however, to deny him even here 
the praise of uniformly presenting animated and striking sketches, 
and still more to withhold from him the honour which is due to a 
sound moralist, and an able as well as zealous teacher of public vir- 
tue, founded on the most enlightened religious views. The opinions 
he entertains, and the information he details connected with one 
at theme for individual and national consideration, cannot but be 
acceptable to every well-regulated mind—we mean that of educa- 
tion ; and were it for no other agreement of principles advocated in 
these pages, this single instance would be sufficient to authorize and 
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point out the propriety of addressing the whole of his Letters to the 
noble and learned Lord whose name graces the title-page. 

The author is a great admirer of Lord Brougham, and in his first 
Letter thus gives some of his reasons for selecting his Lordship as 
the particular recipient of his notices and views :— 


“ But you will already have asked yourself, why I single out your lord- 
ship for the present infliction? You will naturally suppose it is to give 
eclat to my book; for assuredly your name is worth ascore of Bentley's 
best puffs: but if a man ought ever to be believed in his own case, such 
an idea never entered my head. Do I Jook for your favour, or the rever- 
sion or promise of some snug pension or sinecure? It is rather late in 
the day to ogle men in high stations for such matters, But, thank God, 
there is no favour which you or any man could bestow on me that I would 
waste this drop of ink to solicit; and your friendship, I flatter myself I 
have no need to require. But still the question recurs, why do I pitch 
upon you? My answer is simply, Because you are just my man ; the very 
fittest of all men in the country to whom a writer who would express his 
horror of bad government, could possibly address himself; for where is 
the statesman who has given, for so long a series of uninterrupted years 
such consistent and substantial proof of his detestation of the oppressor 
as you have done—no matter in what sphere the villain may have moved 
—with what authority or highsounding titles the illustrious scoundrel 
has been clothed. The nature of several of my topics, such as popular 
education, the abuses of public institutions, law, &c., has also suggested, 
the propriety of dedicating my labours to you. And to whom are we 
more indebted for popular education than to yourself; the reform of the 
law, the purification of public. establishments; to whom more beholden 
for the relief of the poor, the protection of industry, ay, or the Reform 
Bill itself ?” 


The cast of his politics, and some of the services which he expects 
at the hands of the late Whig Chancellor, may be seen from the 
following rancorous counsel—Lord Lyndhurst being the contemplated 
victim :— 

*« My good lord, I have never, you know, asked you a great many ‘fa- 
vours; but I have onenow toimplore. Spare not this lawyer—you know 
he deserves noquarter. Letloose upon him the torrent of your withering 
sarcasm concentrate the whole force of your electric argument to tear to 
shreds the web of his insulting sophistries—lay the whole knots of your 
cat into his quivering flesh, as unsparingly as Castlereagh laid it on the 
poor Irish; in with it to the quick, you never had such game. But 
beware—bruise not his head; he is doing, as you know, incalculably 
more good than his extinction could possibly effect. Above all things 
reccollect what an invaluable agitator he is to the Catholic Association. 
All I want you to do is simply to make raw his flesh, so as to rouse some 
crowning act that will hasten on the lingering consummation of the good 
cause. The world expects it of you. In the foul stable of our oligarchy 
he is by far the most offensive thing that needs your broom.” 


Having now indicated what constitutes the staple and the style 
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of the present volume, and quoted passages which sufficiently 
exhibit the author’s political bias, we proceed to accompany him 
to various parts in those lands which he visited in the course of 
his Rambles, and to note some of the particulars which he has 
detailed. 

It has been already said that Sir A. B. Faulkner is just the sort 
of man who should travel into countries which have been wearifully 
threaded and described by other tourists, most of whom have been 
men of smaller calibre ; and this not merely because of his previous 
accomplishments and his original capacity, but of a taste for prying 
into matters, and making the most of them, which, to many wit- 
nesses, offer no attractions. We know of no country, of no province 
in our own, of no family, even though most familiarly acquainted 
with it, which some travellers and pencillers could not fail of render- 
ing the theme of rich, lively, and novel, yet truthful, colouring. 
Without, however, attempting to specify how much the present 
writer is able to perform of this exquisite and rarely executed work, 
we are prepared to repeat that he is not of that class who take 
everything on hearsay, or as seen at a glimpse of the outside; other- 
wise he might, like many travellers, have been hoaxed by the igno- 
rance of the interlocutor who is alluded to in the Prefatory Letter, 
and who is thus noticed :—‘‘ Passing through the village of Genlis, 
I inquired of an inhabitant for the chateau of the authoress of that 
name, which I heard was in the neighbourhood, and he pointed to 
a house at my elbow. ‘ What!’ I said, ‘ and is that the chateau 
of the lady si renommée par ses écrits ?’—‘ Oui, oui, monsieur.’— 
‘ Are you quite sure ??—‘ Oui, oui; sans doute. Ella a écrit beau- 
coup ; ella est la maitresse de la poste et elle écrit toujours ;”’— 
Genlis being actually the name of the post-mistress, whose house by 
a less pertinacious inquisitor might have been immortalized as having 
belonged to one of the world’s great lights. 

Our author’s reminiscences on his road to Paris are few; for the 
reader is to remark, that his Ramblings occupy but one very mode- 
rately-sized volume, although, he says, that he had nearly let off at 
Lord Brougham’s head two loaded octavo tomes. Had he fulfilled 
his first intention, we are sure he would not have cumbered our 
table; for, besides his peculiar capacity for the office he has here 
undertaken, his opportunities for observation have been superior 
and far more abundant than usually fall to the lot of travellers who 
skim it at a steamer’s rate. At Paris, for instance, we find him 
describing a Polish prince to whom he had been introduced, whose 
history, we have no doubt, would surpass in point of interest any 
fairy fiction of the day, and which affords some arguments regarding 
the clemency of Nicholas that darken sadly the roseate colours 


with which we have sometimes seen the despot decked of Jate. The 
Prince— , 
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“ After being completely stripped of his property by the Autocrat, he 
has taken up his permanent abode in this capital. He gave me much 
information on the state of Poland as it existed before the late revolution, 
an event which he extremely deplores. The people, it would appear from 
his account, were happy previous to this unfortunate crisis, and every man 
no matter his condition, enjoyed entire security for his person and property. 
‘You may have heard,’ he said, ‘ that a Russian noble might have struck 
a Pole, or otherwise ill-treated him withimpunity. The factis quite the 
reverse. Any one who offered the slightest outrage, however exalted his 
rank,would have been sure to receive chastisement on the spot. Before the 
unfortunate revolution,” he added, “ tenants were industrious and sober, 
and paid their rents to the day.’* 

“ The prince considers a great change inevitable after the death of the 
King of Prussia, The Crown Prince is an unmitigated despot, and in 
every respect a fit instrument for his master in the north.” 

«Russia he represented as governed wholly by the caprice of the em- 
peror. When an appeal is made to him he ruleth the case as he likes, no 
matter how directly in the teeth of the law; no deviation of this sort is 
convertible into precedent, so that he may in this way evade or violate 
the laws of the land as often, as capriciously, and as monstrously as he 
pleases. ‘The maxim that law makers may be law breakers is verified at 
Petersburg to the letter. 

‘« The prince ascribed all the misfortunes of Poland to a premature popu- 
lar movement: the fire once kindled baffled every effort to extinguish 
it. Constantine was the hasest of cowards, and if the unfortunate outbreak 
had not occurred, my friend had no difficulty in believing that a favour- 
alle opportunity would soon have offered for bringing about every change 
the people were most anxious for with very little bloodshed. 

“ Few of the Polish exiles have suffered more than this gentleman, and I 
wil] answer for it, few have borne their sufferings more nobly. His pic- 
tures and statues were first carried away, and soon afterwards his entire 
property confiscated, and he is now placed in the second class of the de- 
nounced, without a single ray of hope of ever regaining one acre of his 
niga which were immense and stocked with not fewer than 130,000 
serfs. 

“ His friend the Prince Roman Sangusco was treated like himself; with 
this difference, that Sangusco, besides the loss of his property, was 
deprived of his very name, and simply numbered, as we number our sheep 
to be driven with the herd of common convicts into Siberia. Before 
being exiled the sentence of expatriation was presented to the emperor for 
his approval, with a request to know in what particular manner he was tu 
be conveyed to his destination. The emperor with his own hand wrote 
on the back of the paper, ‘ On foot.’ Before setting out, poor Sangusco 
implored permission to see a priest, and a Greek ecclesiastic was ordered 
toattend him forthwith in place of one of his own clergy,expressly because 
hiscreed was different. He inquired of his reverence if he might be 
permitted to attend his own place of worship, to which he received a stern 


negative, and was told that, ‘like all otherslaves, he must follow the 
religion of his master.’ ”’ 
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It might have been expected of a tourist who entertains the 
decided liberal opinions professed by our author, that he would have 
had little good to say of the King of the French, or of the royal 
family. But it should go a considerable way in favour of Sir A. B. 
Faulkner’s honesty and independence of mind as respects other 
subjects where diversity of opinions prevails,that he allows the King 
to be possessed of an excellent disposition, as well as a sagacious 
head, in mentioning several iBhae ck to enforce this conviction. 
The Queen, too, is no less favourably described. In some patti- 
culars she ought to stand amongst the foremost of Sir A. Agnew’s 
living saints, for she is represented as being not only surprisingly 
acquainted with theological subjects, and the writings of our first- 
rate English divines, but most exemplary in the performance of the 
external duties of religion, and punctual in her observance of the 
Sabbath, the whole househeld following her example. 

There is a species of irreverence in some of the details before us, 
which does not, however, proceed so much from the heart, as from 
the point of Sir A. B. Faulkner’s steel pen, as is manifest from the 


general effect which even such pictures leave behind them. For 
instance— 


“No one should leave Paris without visiting the Foundling Hospital. 
The building is sufficiently spacivus to accomodate between 300 and 400 
children ; but seldom contains, at any one time, more than 100. Fifteen 
brats, on the average, are received every day, and twelve exported for 
nursing, to the country. There ishowever a melancholy loss of life on 
the passage, the distance to which they are conveyed being frequently not 
less than thirty or forty leagues. When the males have attained the fitting 
age, they are put to different trades and occupations; the greater part 
trained to the business of farming, or as farm-servants, but all liable to be 
draughted for the conscription. An infant may be purchased at any time, 
ready cut and dry, for fifty francs; only every proper security is required 
for the character of the purchaser. Adoptions are rare, and the parents 
very seldom claim their children : if they wish to do so, a paper is sent, 
when the bantling is deposited in the receiving box, stating such parti- 
culars of its personal appearance (marks are sometimes made upon jthe 
oes as enable them satisfactorily to prove their identity. 

‘It was the hour of feeding the animals when we arrived, and they all, 
like so many young crows, began to cry out most importunately for food. 
Those who had been just taken into the house, and not above a few hours 
old, were placed on an inclined plane covered with a mattress, opposite the 
fire, where, swathed up to the chin, they lay like so many mummies, some 
not above a foot long, basking in a row.”, 


But there is something not far short of a bitter malignity in his 
sneers when he lashes a Tory whether dead or alive, that argues a 
more forbidding peculiarity and taste, than any apparent mockery 
of mere human error or infirmity. ‘The reader of the volume cannot 
pass unnoticed an instance of the kind referred to, where Lord 
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Castlereagh’s death, and the manner of it, suggests a reference to the 
‘* carotid,” that made us shudder. 

The world is never tired of thinking of Napoleon, and hearing 
traits of his character described. In the pages before us, a good 
many curious anecdotes and circumstances occur concerning that 
most extraordinary and variously-pictured man, which are worthy of 
being recorded, but which on account of another paper in our present 
number, being exclusively devoted to notices of his history, we 
must slightly pass over. When describing the palace of Fontain- 
bleau, some particulars are mentioned, which go to illustrate the cal- 
culating policy of Louis Philippe. Perhaps, the fact that Napoleon’s 
throne has undergone no change, and his bed, as well as Josephine’s, 
both remain as they were left by him, may be ranked along with 
more significant indications of the sort alluded to. Before leaving 
this scene of the Emperor’s partiality, we quote, connected with our 
author’s notice of it, two or three separate paragraphs. 

‘‘ We dined and spent a delightful evening, with one of Napoleon’s 
colonels who served in many of his sharpest campaigns. This gentleman 
gave us various desultory details of his chief, many of them assuredly not 
very flattering. ‘ ‘The emperor's humours,’ he said, ‘ were often ex- 
tremely capricious and variable; he would sometimes revenge the grudge 
he owed to a man upon his friend, which kept every body in perpetual awe 
that his own turn might come next. Before starting on his fatal expe- 
dition to the North, his manner was unusually brusqué to his marshals, 
and his temper peevish, not seldom bordering on the surly.’ Our host 
admitted the truth of Napoleon’s criminality towards Pichegru, Wright, 
and D’Enghein, and even the poisoning at Jaffa; yet allowed that he 
would have countermanded the execution of D’Enghein, but that Talley- 
rand took care to have the matter finished before there was time to issue a 
counter order. The tragedy at Jaffa he considered an act of pure mercy. 

** Poor Josephine was greatly shocked, when the emperor broke to her 
his first intention of a separation. She was dragged from his presence 
screaming, in a fit of hysterics. The officer, whose duty it was to perform 
the ungailant service of forcing her away, remarked, that while getting her 
up a flight of stairs, she complained severely that his sword pressed pain- 
fully on her side. 

‘‘ She had no pretension to personal charms, with the single exception 
of fine eyes. Her beauty was of the moral order, and no calumny had ever 
dared to breathe upon it. She grew every day more miserable after their 
separation, and pined away from deep heartfelt sorrow and wounded affec- 
tion. ‘It seems that he had other motives for the barbarous act besides the 
gratification of his ambition. A chief objecton to ler arose from discover- 
ing that she was addicted to political intrigue, and he suspected her. When 
the account of her death was announced to him, he heard it with the 
greatest composure. 

‘* When I mentioned the suspicion so often cast upon the emperor’s cou- 
rage, my friend laughed outright. ‘* That he may not at all times, he 
said, * have deemed it necessary to be equally prodigal of his person may 
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be true; but let ‘us recollect that you have a great warrior yourself, who, 


once upon a time, sported a little bit of a white feather at the early part of 


his career; and it probably would have graced him to the present hour; 
but that, on the remonstrance of a brother officer, he had the good taste to 
pluck it out. 

‘* The emperor dreaded the English troops more than those of any other 
nation upon earth, and extolled, in terms of special praise, the heroism of 
the Irish and Scotch at Salamanca, where, after being nearly cut to pieces, 
he allowed, they made some of the most desperate charges that had 
occurred during the war. My veteran informant did not deny that his 


imperial master had committed two or three most egregious mistakes at 
the battle of Waterloo. 


..“ To Marie Louise the emperor was never very much attached, and no 


wonder, when we recollect the cuarse lumpish German frou, who usurped 
the place of the accomplished, the lively, the enlightened, and amiable 


Josephine, who was the life of every society which she graced, more 


particularly at his levees, where the stupid trashy nonsense of her suc- 
cessor was felt by Napoleon rather as a humiliating exposure, than a 
means of enhancing his popularity. 

‘‘ Of Beauharnois the emperor had a very sorry opinion. ‘ Go,’ said he 
to Macdonald, after their reconciliation, ‘ and help that infant in Italy.’ 
Moreau, he allowed, had ‘ enough of bravery, but nothing to spare.’ Our 
friend dwelt much on the exalted qualities of.this rival of the emperor's, 
describing him as a man of very homely appearance and unaffected manners. 
One day the general took his place at a table d’hote, and as he had all the 
look of a plain simple bourgeois, he attracted no notice. At last, some 
battle of recent occurrence happened to become the subject of conversation, 
and the stranger’s whole discourse was marked with such peculiar ani- 
mation, that every one knew, as well as if the fact had been proclaimed, 
that it could be no other than Moreau himself. 

‘ Though no one went further in admitting the merits. of Louis-Philippe 
than my communicative and intelligent host, yet, he deemed a revolution 
in France au event sooner or later as altogether inevitable; but declined to 
state upon what particular grounds he rested his opinion. At the same 
time, he failed not to pronounce a most flattering eulogy upon the talent, 
prudence, and policy of her present ruler. He was doing, he said, every- 
thing to propitiate his people, by seeking out talent wherever it was to be 
found; whether among his own friends and followers, o1 the friends and 
followers of the late dynasty, it made no difference, while his affability, 
tried bravery, unaffected plainness of manner, and accessibility to every 
description of his subjects, were security, to a considerable amount, that 
he might continue to reign as long as he liked, if he could only be depended 
upon to pursue steadily the same policy, but this my friend doubted.” 


In Switzerland, Sir A. B. Faulkner took strict notice of the 
character. of the clergy, and the results of giving education’ to the 
lower orders. He found that the sacred function was admirably 
discharged, and that though the ministers of religion were intrusted 
with the public money for all purposes of alms and charity, he could 
learn of no instance of a single Judas having been detected among 
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them. He found also even the waiters in the hotels, who were 
amongst the most nimble of their craft, had each of them masters 
in different branches of literature and science, without laying 
themselves open to a complaint for neglect of their immediate 
duties, while they themselves regard the acquirement of knowledge 
as the best means of advancing themselves in life, as well as the 
surest armour with which to encounter its difficulties. But then 
this Swiss education seems not to be limited merely to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, but embraces a system for the culture of our 
moral nature. At least the sketch given of a plan of Monsieur 
Naville’s plan, a Genevese clergyman, leads us to say, that reason 
and common sense have dictated its rules. The following para- 
graphs refer to some of its details :— 


‘« Tt is likewise a part of Monsieur Naville’s plan, that juries of children 
should sit and determine upon the behaviour of their comrades, when under 
any imputation of misconduct, and at the end of the year general certificates 
of conduct must be endorsed, not only by the superintendent, but receive 
the signatures of every boy in the schocl; thus the boys become security 
to one another for good behaviour, as it is from their own hands that they 
receive the reward or punishment of their actions, and all that is mis- 
chievous in the capricious partialities or severities of a schoolmaster is 
obviated. Cautious management is recommended to the masters and 
ushers, that there be no appearance of the abuse of authority, caprice, 
inconsistency, favour, affection, or partial leanings of any kind. When 
corporal punishment becomes necessary, as must sometimes happen under 
the best regulated plan, the reason for its infliction, with all concomitants 
of aggravation, is to be made clear as day-light. Without such a convincing 
demonstration of his error, the delinquent receives stripes, deservedly, it 
may be, but stripes which may harden his obduracy or teach him to be a 
hypocrite, but not that wholesome correction which operates through his 
reason and raises a becoming contrition for his offence. 

‘© Monsieur Naville’s scheme of instruction is comprehensive, embracing 
the inculcation of moral maxims and religious principles, a respectable ini- 
tiation in history, the elements of geometry, the elements of natural 
science, grammar, arithmetic, the art of design, music, and gymnastics. 

‘* Such is the outline of popular education taught by this distinguished 
divine. The details occupy two octavo’ volumes, replete with profound 
reasoning, and written in avery attractive manner. The work is highly 
thought of on the continent, and the author has lately been rewarded for 
it with a medal from the French Academy. I was surprised to find, on 
inquiry at some of the principal foreign libraries, and the British museum 
itself, that no copy of this valuable book had yet reached our shores.”’ 


In Geneva, our author had the pleasure of meeting with Mons. 
Diodati, Lord Byron’s landlord at Coligny, who mentioned the 
following interesting circumstance :— 

“ On the evening of the day he left his house, Mons. Diodati sped, in 
breathless haste, to ascertain from the domestic in charge, if any trifle 
belonging to his immortal tenant might have been left behind. oo 
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whatever, sir,’ said the servant, ‘ excepting: a grate full of torn- -up papers, 

—‘ Torn-up papers! and where are they?’ ‘ I burnt them, sir,’ was the 
mortifying answer; and so perished, doubtless, the first embryo sketches 
of the third canto of the ‘ Childe,’ on which the poet had been occupied 
during the whole of his sojourn on the lake. What was the sacrilege of 
Califf Omar compared to this!” 


At Turin, says our author, the same system of keeping people in 
ignorance prevails as in other parts of Italy. He gives as a proof 
of the strict censorship of the press, the fact. that hardly an English 
book is to be seen but those written by “ the eternal Walter Scott, 
whose Tory principles have obtained for him a place in all the shop- | 
windows over the continent.’’ We feel here inclined to ask, if there 
beno other feature in these eternal works to recommend them besides 
their ultra Tory principles, and also how people that are deplo- 
rably ignorant—ignorant, of course, of history, politics, and the 
great outlines of geography even—discover the abstract spirit of party 
feeling in works that when merely taken as tales have an absorbing 
interest? Sir A. B. Faulkner’s premises are too narrow for his 
conclusions. Jt is pleasant to hear him confess that the king of 
Sardinia has some most praiseworthy domestic properties, which 
are singular in the case of supreme rulers. [or instance, he is said 
to work in his garden, and to be up every morning at five o’clock. 
The nobility, however, are described as ‘‘ tremendous exclusives,” 
companying with nobody of a lower rank than themselves, and 
accounting all classes of the middling orders as nothing better than 
canaille. But, it is admitted that in Genoa, which his Majesty 
countenances personally as little as possible, the people, in spite of 
the censor, are beginning to get ahead in manners, morals, and 
intellectual acquirements of their feudal masters. The absence of 
the court and the nobdlesse is, therefore, no detriment to this capi- 
tal, perhaps. 

Florence occupies our author at considerable length, and affords 
him materials for introducing some of the most interesting infor- 
mation which the volume contains. His notices of the members of 
the Bonaparte family residing here, with whom he formed some 
acquaintance, are among these curious and attractive materials. 


‘* Four branches of the fallen dynasty were domiciled in this delightful 
capital. Prince De Montfort, the ex-king of Westvhalia, Princess Sur- 
villiers, ex-queen of Spain, the Princess Lipona, ditto of Naples, and 
Prince de St. Leu, the ex of Holland, from each of which Xes we were 
honoured with the kindest attentions. The Westphalian chief is strik- 
ingly like to Napoleon, only much thinner. The princess reminded me 
of the charming affability of the Langravine of Hesse Homberg. Prince 
Montfort has two sons, the eldest of whom has been some time at the 
military college at Stutgard ; his second son, Napoleon, a youth of twelve 
years of age, the very image of the emperor, remained with his father, 
who, with an only sister, the Princess Matilda, composed his family. The 
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Princess Matilda is about sixteen years of age, and one of the most amiable, 
lovely, and accomplished of her sex: English, too, in her predilections, 
English in her style of beauty, and speaking our language like a 
native. 

‘«‘T have said young Napoleon is the image of the emperor; nor is the 
resemblance confined to his person and features. He has the same quick- 
ness and point in his remarks. I asked him if he spoke French. * Why 
not?’ said he. ‘Il amaFrenchman.’ I apologized in French for not 
speaking with more fluency. ‘ How so’ said he, ‘ when you are speaking 
itso well?’ You find none of the frivolities about this youth that cleave 
to boys of his age ; and in every one respect he is as well mannered as the 
most accomplished man of the world. 1 am much mistaken, should a good 
opportunity offer, if this youth is not heard of yet.” 

‘* Poor Louis, the ex-sovereign of Holland, lingers in a deplorable state 
of health—half paralyzed—and lives quite in retirement; never seeing 
anybody, with the exception of his own immediate family, or an intimate 
friend. Yet, when this best natured of beings understood we had a wish 
to be presented, he immediately fixed a day for the purpose, and received 
us with a kindness of manner altogether peculiar to himself. Princess 
Charlotte, the daughter of King Joseph, who had been married to 
his eldest son, did us this kind office. We arrived befure the princess, 
and found him looking on at a game of billiards. He immediately rose, 
and carrying us into an interior apartment, entered into conversation. 
The princess was presently announced, and on entering the salon, the 
amiable Louis got up and taking both her hands in his, remained for some 
time apparently overcome by an overpowering emotion. The reason was 
afterwards explained. ‘That day happened to be the anniversary of her 
marriage with his son, whose untimely fate is so well known; and his in- 
firm state of health was unequal to bear up against the feeling which her 
presence excited. The overflowing of good |.ouis’s heart on this occasion, 
well accords with the character of the man who refused to wear a crown, 
rather than become the oppressor of his subjects. 

“The Princess Lipona, sister of the emperor, who is still commonly 
addressed as Queen of Naples, is a woman of the rarest fascination of 
manner, and her palace the rendezvous of all that is gay and illustrious 
in the capital of Tuscany. Her likeness to her son, Culonel Achille Mu- 
rat, struck me as quite remarkable ; and the more remarkable, as Achille 
is so very like to Napoleon; though, what may sound paradoxical, 
his mother has positively not one feature in common with the emperor. 

“The title of Lipona, which the princess has assumed, is a fiteral reten- 
tion cf her claims as Queen of Naples or Napoli, the syllables being only 
reversed. She never formally abdicated her right to the crown. Murat, 
as every one knows, was put to death without having consented to 
any act of abdication. ‘The princess bears her reverses with the most 
philosophical indifference; apparently the very happiest uf the happy; 
commanding equally the love and admiration of all who are honoured 
with her acquaintance, and share her delightful conversation. 

“In an apartment of her palace adjoining the grand saloon, is deposited 
in an enclusure of glazed frame-work, festooned with his orders of 
chivalry, a piled trophy of the arms presented to the hero of the ‘ haughty 
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plume,’ by the different sovereigns who were anxious to pay him 
their homage; swords, rifles, carbines, daggers, lances, all of the most 
costly workmanship, especially a scimitar from Achmet Bey, magnificently 
studded with brilliants. The special sword, too, which he bore through 
all his battles, is ornamented on the hilt with miniature enamels of the 
queen and her children ; and in a vacant space of the armorial enclosure 
lies, in modest obscurity, the immortal plume itself. 


*« As the morn sways 0 ‘er the tide, 
It rolled in air the warrior’s guide, 
‘Through the smoke created night 
Of the black and sulphurous fight. 
The soldier raised his seeking eye, 
To catch that crest’s ascendancy ; 
And as it onward rolling rose, 

So moved his heart upon his foes. 


“ The princess was pleased, as a memorial of her regard, to present mY 
wife with a considerable portion of this most precious relic. 

“The walls of the armoury are covered with full length portraits 
of the different members of the fallen dy nasty ; among which Murat, 
mounted on his charger (by Le Gros), is the veriest living representation 
of the chivalrous and dauntless port of the warrior. 

‘In a small apartment off the princess’s bed-room, there stands on an 
elévated pedestal, the bust of Murat. None but the élite of her acquain- 
tance are allowed to approach this hallowed little temple: the shrine 
of the idol of her pride and affections. When we were admitted, the bust 
was brilliantly radiated by lights, shedding a solemnity, which struck me 
as far more imposing than could be produced by the most sombre sepul- 
chral style of decoration. Flowers and flowering shrubs of the choicest 
beauty were placed about the figure, uniting their graceful shade over 
the brows and forehead. The impression of solemnity may probably be 
accounted fur by the gay contrast of these flowers and brilliant lights with 
the awful image of death.” 


Our author enters minutely into the history of the ancestry of 
Napoleon, and communicates on this head, more than we have ever 
before met with, or than, as we believe, is generally known. This 
account he says that he received from a friend of the family, tracing 
their name back to the 13th century, who then acted as an envoy to 
Padua, and showing that they were always an ambitious and stir- 
ring people. At one time, it is conjectured, they became divided 
in their political views, one part espousing the cause of the Guelphs, 
and the other that of the Ghibbelines, and that hence these branches 
got the surnames of Bonaparte and Malaparte. 

It is pleasant to hear that the celebrated Catalani lives in sump- 
tuous style within a few miles of Florence, enjoying the green 
autumn of her days in great comfort, and being respected by every 
one. It is added that her deeds of charity and usefulness are 
unwearied ; and that she is so devoted to England, as to have her 
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villa filled with English furniture, and to hope that she may pass 
the remainder of her life on our shores. 


There are other engaging particulars detailed respecting the 


present state of Florence; the popular school establishments may 
be instanced. 


“I begin with the arrangement and working of the infant schools; the 
children were ranged on circular benches tier above tier in the form of an 
amphitheatre, the teacher seated directly in front, with a desk resembling 
a painter's easel at his side; upon which were exhibited such objects as 
were needed to illustrate the subject of his discourse; which was delivered 
in a way peculiarly calculated to keep up a lively interest among his juve- 
nile hearers, and always having for the aim of his narrative deeply to 
impress some moral sentiment. The subject of the lecture when I visited 
the school, was the illustration of a deed of benevolence, and on the easel 
was placed a painting representing an aged matron relieving a pauper. All 
eyes were fixed on the picture, and every ear erect for the explanation. 
No restraint was imposed upon the expression of their feelings. He who 
liked might laugh outright or point his finger, or nudge his neighbour, or 
wriggle about on his seat as much as he pleased. By turns they were 
attentive; grave or gay, or restless, according as the humour flitted, but 
never, apparently for a moment, either weary or indifferent. The lecturer 
was interrupted frequently by some of the party eagerly striving to be the 
first to help him out with his explanation, or in starting some question, or 
in making some remark; all of which interruptions met with unlimited 
indulgence. Whena boy rose to make an observation, every eye was fast 
upon him. To one especial boy, noted for his quickness, they listened 
with a reverence and respectful silence that would have done honour toa 
graver assembly. From first to last of the proceeding, the whole party 
appeared as much delighted and interested as ever was mamma’s darling 
while listening to the story of ‘ Mother Goose,’ or ‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer.’ 3 

‘“‘ As the master concluded each portion of his exposition, the children 
were interrogated severally as tu their notions of what they had just heard, 
and their misconceptions rectified, or their responses, if correct, encourag- 
ingly applauded. Whena boy made a slip, generally some other helped 
him out ; so that an excitement was kept up during the whole of this intel- 
lectual exercise little inferior to the eagerness of children engaged in some 
game. When, as very rarely happened, their attention seemed to flag a 
little, or wander from the business in hand, the master had only to ring a 
little hand bell, and at the first tinkle they folded their arms with the 
expertness of a platoon of soldiers, and once more fixed their eyes sted- 
fastly on the lecturer. 

‘«« After the business was over, the little bell sounded, and every whis- 
per was hushed; at a second tinkle the party was on their legs, and the 
third set all in motion, marching in the lock-step, the whole group filing 
off and keeping time very respectably until they were halted in the adjoin- 
ing apartment, where they partook of refreshments. The walls of this 
saloon were lined all round with benches, covered with plates and spoons, 
In front of these benches the little army formed in close order, each before 
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his own respective plate, and after chanting a short hymn, which they did 


in parts with a most pleasing effect, they fell to work with some capital 
99 
soup. 


It appears that several ladies of the highest rank take an active 
and personal interest in these nurseries. Lancaster establishments 
have also been formed, a society having been organised to supers 
intend their management, composed of some of the leading noble 
families in the city, the grand aim of the schools being mainly 
directed to the exercise of the reasoning and moral faculties. 

Some peculiar customs are to be witnessed in every distinct com- 
munity. The description now to be cited, may be taken as a 


sample which allures the mind to the spot, where such occurrences 
are no novelty. 


‘‘ During my sojourn at Florence, an accident occurred which gave me 
an opportunity of witnessing the working of one of the most ancient and 
valuable of their charitable institutions. One evening, about eight o’clock, 
more than a hundred persons were precipitated from the top story of a 
house to the cellar. The party had been amusing themselves with private 
theatricals, and their weight, too much for the crazy rafters, bore down 
the garret floor. The company seeing the floor sinking, and their fate 
inevitable, screamed so horribly as to be heard all over the neighbourhood. 
The crash was appalling; six were dug out of the rubbish crushed to death, 
seventy-eight hurt more or less seriously, and hardly one escaped a broken 
bone, excepting a woman in a state of pregnancy, who threw herself out of 
the second story. The most prompt assistance was rendered to the survivors 
by that admirable society called the ‘ Miserecordia,’ which is formed of 
persons of all ranks, from the grand-duke downwards, and has, for its object, 
the supply of instant relief in all casualties. The signal for the assembling 
of the ‘ Miserecordia’ is a kind of auricular telegraph. Accidents are 
announced by the ringing of the bell, when the members, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, rush to the place of meeting, no matter at what hour of the 
night or day, all clothed in black hoods, to prevent their being recognized. 
When the bell rings rapidly, and rings twice, it is the signal of a very grave 
accident, and the society are warned to make all possible haste to render 
succour. If there have been three peals, the indication is that of an abso- 
lutely fatal case, and the people take the matter leisurely; but, on every 
occasion, slight or grave, to avoid exciting unnecessary alarm, a dispatch 
is sent with all possible speed to apprize the friends and relations of the 
sufferers. 

“ The grand-duke is always among the foremost at his post. When the 
sick are to be carried to the hospital, or the dead to the grave, he is the 
first to put his shoulder to the litter or the bier. It is a settled rule of the 
institution, that whoever suffers from an accident (the grand-duke himself 
not excepted), if he has been succoured by the ‘ Miserecordia,’ receives 
one paul a dav, until he is pronounced convalescent.” 


But “ Fair Florence,” and the Tuscan territory afford not gene- 


rally, or as regards some of the chief ends of government, society, 
or human life, such agreeable characteristics. Whether we look to 
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the state of the police, the administration of the law, or the enlight- 
enment and morals of the people, there is plentiful matter for regret 
and complaint. Even agriculture—in spite of climate and soil that 
are remarkably favourable, where the peasantry too are industrious, 
parsimonious, temperate, and abstemious to an extreme—is in the 
lowest condition. An English lady, who has lately taken up her 
residence near to Florence, is doing much, says our author, to intro- 
duce an enlightened husbandry, and not without some success ; 
although, asin some other countries, the farmers are so wedded to old 
fashions, that in her attempt toimprove a stock of black cattle, she 
had to encounter the most ridiculous prejudices against big heads— 
neither the greater quantity of the excellent milk, the fineness of the 
flesh, nor the fact of their being easily fattened, for a time convinc- 
ing the natives, that her cattle were of a superior breed. 

But though the Tuscans be ignorant of the most enlightened and 
profitable methods of rearing cattle, it is to be presumed that Flo- 
rence is a first-rate school for finishing the education of the children 
of our English aristocracy, if the fact is to be judged of from the 
numbers of them that are carried thither for that purpose. But 
what was the information which our author obtained from an 
English lady, who has long resided in Italy? 


‘«* How can you wonder at the laxity of their morals,’ she said (I had 
purposely affected to be sceptical), ‘if you know anything of the way in 
which they are brought up, and the code of morality to which they are 
familiar from their earliest years? A girl is taken out of a convent, and 
united to a man for whom she never could have the slightest partiality. 
Should there be no appearance of a forthcoming family, after a convenient 
interval, her place is supplied by some other more congenial to his taste, 
and the same indulgence is accorded with no less toleration to the sharer 
of his cares. If there is promise of issue, the cartel is still more expediti- 
ously arranged, all that is desired being to insure a legitimate heir 
to a title and estate, after which their inclinations are mutually accom- 
modated with a carte blanche for the rest of their lives. The matrimo- 
nia contract is then virtually at an end, and, excepting that it is the mu- 
tual convenience of both parties to inhabit the same house, they are, in 
all other respects, to each other as strangers. Hence, as women are not 
morally educated, to rise in trials of this sort above the feelings of vulgar 
reta.iation, the obligations of moral duty resolve into simple instinct, and 
they pursue their several tastes without compunction or restraint ; yes, 
and what may surprise you more than all, their spiritual pastors are not 
among the least fortunate of those who aspire to a preference in their 
favour.’ ‘ And can it be possible,’ said J, ‘ that those ladies whom we 
now survey on the sofas opposite, looking so very reserved and demure, 
are any of them guilty of so gross, criminal, and deliberate a violation of 
one of the most sacred obligation?’ ‘ Yes; it is not only possible, but a 
notorious fact, and they would be no less astonished at your simplicity in 
doubting it, than you are at the depravity.’ I alluded in my question 
more particularly to a certain marchesa, whose looks were expressive of 
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the most vestal innocence, ‘That woman,’ she said, ‘ lives separate from 
her husband, and has had three children by another man, and, what 
is quite unusual in this country, she has been received back again in 
society.’ It seems that living apart from a husband is the most unpardon- 
able of all possible offences against the canons of Florentine chastity. 

However virtuous a woman may be, she is completely out of the world if 
she deserts her lares, Let her only live under the same roof with 
her husband, she may be as profligate as she likes, and yet lose not 
one atom of her reputation. The immorality of the sexes in this city was, 

not many years since, carried to such a pitch as hardly to be exceeded by 
anything we read of the Isiac orgies. 

‘The minds of the Florentine ladies are commonly so neglected, that 
all intellectual intercourse with them is quite out of the question. The 
have, however, the prudence to be silent, but if they talk, as talk they must 
sometimes, you never hear a remark from their lips above what might be 
expected from a femme-de-chambre. They, of course, have no resources 
but ina round of soft indulgence. All the ordinary female accomplish- 
ments are wanting to alleviate the lassitude of idleness, and divert their 
erring fancies. Unlike the sex in England, they neither fill albums, make 
doggrel, knit purses, paint flowers, or engage in any other innocent waste 
of time. Even the fashionable intellectual commerce kept up on billets of 
scented paper of various hues, filled with the details of last night’s ball or rout, 
or projects of the vanities or pleasures to come, are wanting to fill up the 
gaps of their dangerous leisure. One would suppose that, in Italy, so long 
the seed-bed of vocal harmony, you must meet with many ladies in private 
life, who sustain the national musical character. Yet, you seldom hear 
music of any sort in private, and as seldom, when you do, that it is worth 
listening to. As for instrumental harmony, no one cares a farthing about 
it: it is voted universally a bore. At the Princess Lipona’s, an English 
lady performed one of Hert’s sonatas, with most inimitable power and 
effect ; yet no one paid the least attention to it but myself. The lady was 
sensitive, and the neglect had nearly given her a fit.” 


But are the intelligence and virtues of the middle class calculated 
to inspire more agreeable presumptions ? 


“I regret to say the extension of this order is yet extremely circum- 
scribed, and its farther progress not likely to be rapid. As for the civili- 
zation of the lowest, my limited experience assuredly does not enable me 
to speak very favourably. I have seen a man kick a woman from one end 
of the Porta Santa Trinita to the other, and down the greater part of the 
opposite bank of the Arno, with the same quiet deliberation that he would 
have driven the most obstinate jackass. The people saw it too, and passed 
by unheedingly ; there was no crowd collected, no burst of either surprise or 
indignation, or horror. Miss Roe never returned the kick, but walked on 
before, quite mute and forbearing; a perfect practical evidence of the 
maxim, that ‘ it is nothing when you are used to it ;' and to make her case 
more impressive, she was large in the way ladies wish to be who love 
their lords. The fellow’s face through the whole process, presented the 
very white heat of fury. Now, whether it was better to let the thing pass, 
or throw the rascal into the river, surely could admit of not one moment’s 
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hesitation, had there been but a single spark of generous sympathy in the 
spectators of so unmanly an atrocity ; but the Florentines have, perhaps, too 
much domestic experience of the merits of such cases to be very ready to 
meddle in their neighbours’ affairs. Judging by the rule of ‘ ex pede Her- 
culem, from so familiar a use of the foot in public, we may suppose what 
must be its probable caprices in private.” 


Sir A. B. Faulkner does not keep us long in Rome, for he eschews 
most of those common-place subjects that have been worn thread-bare 
by preceding tourists. Even concerning that greatest of lions, St. 
Peter, he is brief. Of the general amount of information which the 
modern Romans display, respecting their own eternal city, he gives 
a most disheartening account. He says, indeed, that ignorance is 
universal through every rank of the people, while superstition is in 
as full blow as in the 15th century. But what seemed strangest of 
all is, that the priests, according to the statement before us, are 
deplorably credulous and ignorant also. 


‘To hear what he would say, I related a story toa prior of the church, 
which has long been current among the Maltese, respecting the miracu- 
lous nature of the sanctified cave formed out of a rock in that island, 
where the Apostle Paul is said to have been confined; assuring him, with 
all the gravity I was master of, that, although pilgrims and strangers 
from every part of the world had been cutting away fragments of the 
rock for eighteen centuries, the cave still remained without one atom of 
change. ‘ Ecco,’ said his reverence, turning quick and earnestly round 
toa friend of his at his elbow, and striking the forefinger of the right 
hand against the thumb of the left, ‘ Ecco, amico mio, unna prova asso- 
luta della sua fonctione apostolica, which proof his friend appeared to 
accept with quite as assured a conviction as himself. The prior betrayed 
an ignorance of things that a boy of ten years of age ought to be ashamed 
of. He had never heard of the lake of Geneva, which made his friend . 
stare, and provoked to venture a gentle rebuke for exposing himself, 
He supposed he must have forgotten the name of the place. His rever- 
ence was astonished when I told him that the Countess of Albani was a 
descendant of our deposed royal family, and it seemed a material accession 
to his stock of facts, when informed that Ireland is under the same govern- 
ment as England; yet it was a mistake for which you may allow, perhaps, 
that he deserved some little indulgence. There was a strange wholesale 
substitution of credulity for rational belief. He allowed unbounded cre- 
dit to the history of Romulus and Remus. Both brothers, he remarked, 
showed a turn for architecture, and almost as soon as they had quitted the 
nurse, ‘ oue set about building the houses and the other the walls of 
Rome.’ He was astaunch worshipper of the redoubtable Wellington, 
and asked if he was still alive. 

“If the ignorance of dignitaries be such, what may be inferred as to 
the intelligence of the multitude, whose education is entirely in the hands 
of the lower clergy; yet is the number of popular scholars over Rome 
very considerable, though beyond reading and writing, and cyphering, 
the paternal government allows of no liberties with the unsophisticated 
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natura! light of the understanding. To qualify children for confirmation 
by the church, they are sent for eight or ten days to a convent; the stock 
of theology and learning there laid in being intended to serve for the 
rest of their days.” 


Bookselling is represented to be one of the most unprofitable call- 
ings in Rome, a principal bibliopolist having informed the author 
that it was next to impossible for the trade to make out the barest 
subsistence. ‘‘ I could read,” continues he, “ in his heart ripe 
treason and deep curses against the ‘ powers that be;” and a very 
special rooted detestation of the censorship, of which it appears, the 
head of the English college is the president.” But might not this 
rooted and special detestation pervert the truth ? 

Naples engages the principal portion of the present volume, owing 
to the author having chiefly resided there during his visit to Italy, 
and furnishes him with a great variety of subjects, regarding which 
he offers details not more revolting to knowledge, and morals, or 
more disheartening to those who look for the gradual but speedy 
civilization of the world, than true and well-authenticated. The 
design contemplated by these representations, is that by a close 
portraiture of the miseries and manners of the Neapolitans, it may 
be shown, ‘‘ how an absolute government is able to blast and wither 
to the very core, countries which in other respects are the most 
favoured of Heaven.” This attempt and design, it must be con- 
fessed, are ends which it was worthy of our author to cherish, and 
which seem to have lent him, even in these desultory and frequently 
gossipping pages, an unusual fervour, clearness of apprehension, 
closeness of application, and something like an oracular power— 
the announcements of whose responses convey a considerable degree 
of conviction. 

Naples, says our author, contains according to the last census, 
40,000 professional beggars, who seem to be the most expert and 
pertinacious of the craft, strangers and foreigners constituting the 
principal supply of their victims, the charity of the Italians seldom 
glowing, and even when it does, seldom producing more than a grano. 
One of the causes of this enormous tide of pauperism and thriftless- 
ness, is set down to the number of charities established in the city. 
One of them being said to afford room for between 6 and 7000 per- 
sons. Here the accommodation is excellent, the food good and 
abundant, a Lancastrian plan of education for the children, and 
employment of various kinds for adults, Yet the poor have no 
great relish for these advantages, preferring beggary, filth, idleness, 
and liberty to them, and affording some useful suggestions to the 
framers of poor-laws all over the world. 

Poverty does not seem to be confined to the lowest orders of the 
Neapolitans. The author says “a soldier’s pay is but seven granos 
and a half a day, and a Jabourer gets no more than fourteen, to find 
himself in everything; all wages, in short, are miserably small. 
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Even a valet-de-chambre rarely earns above twelve ducats a month. 
The daughter of a major in the army (a friend of Lord W. Bentinck) 
hires as a sempstress at 43d. per day.” Again—* It is but stating 
a notorious fact, that an English footman lives better than many 
Neapolitan nobles.” But just take the union of vice, ignorance, 
poverty, degradation, and degeneracy, as depicted in the subjoined 
passages, and consider what may have been the causes of these 
deplorable conditions. 


“ The degradation of the baser order of pilferers is lower here than in 
any part of the universe. As pocket picking is practised without any 
sense of immorality, so is the delinquent detected without betraying the 
slightest feeling of shame. A street thief, whose hand I caught in my 
pocket, marched off after the exposure as if nothing had happened, with 
an ear as deaf as the adders to my whole volley of rebuke. Your first 
impulse, of course, is to knock him duwn; but such a step requires 
consideration. An Englishman was obliged to pay 48 dollars for this 
summary mode of abridging the law of Naples, besides suffering a most 
uncomfortable overhauling by the police. ‘Three handkerchiefs, a snuff- 
box, and other articles, were extracted from my pockets during my first 
week on the ‘Toledo, which determined me on closing their outside open- 
ings during the remainder of my sojourn: one day the stitches had broke 
loose, and I was minus a pocket-book. 

‘ But we can scarcely wonder at this gross immorality. Education 
here, as at Rome, is wholly in the hands of the priesthood, who are never 
wanting in a plausible pretext for slurring over their task, or getting rid 
of it altogether. One of their devices, when they find a peasant particu- 
larly desirous of having his children instructed, is to affect warmly to 
second his wish: but mark the knavery. When a child is sent, every 
thing is done to puzzle him at starting, that his reverence may be able to 
furnish himself with a plausible reason in his stupidity for dismissing his 
pupil at once; or he, perhaps, finishes by flinging the horn back at his 
head, to give verisimilitude to his indignation. The parents are then 
easily persuaded to give up the idea of education altogether. In Murat’s 
time there were upwards of 7000 Lancaster Schools, not one of which is 
now in existence. So deplorably ignorant are the clergy themselves, 
though the fountain of all knowledge to others, that you may see them 
every day at the corners of streets dictating their thoughts, without a 
blush, to be wrought up into epistles to their friends, by a professional 
amanuensis—an artist in universal request. And yetsome of these clergy, 
who, from a defective acquaintance with the alphabet, are obliged tocom- 
mit the church service to memory, have actually reached the very higkest 
preferment in their profession. Nor is the ignorance of the very highest 
order of nobility less disgraceful. I have been solemnly assured by a Nea- 
politan, that one of the king’s brothers gravely put him a question as to the 
position of Gibraltar on the map of Europe. 

“The worthy toad-eaters of England have no idea what small 
account is made of nobility in this country. Several of their palaces are 
sold for magazines or hucksters’ shops, to pay theirdebts, Yet do they | 
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bear their reverses well. In no instance could I learn that a single 
Castlereagh had cut his carotid. 

“‘ Much are the times altered since Forsyth spoke of the Neapolitan 
nobility as ‘ pure both in heraldy and opinion.’ ‘ Nothing degrades them,’ 
says he, ‘but misalliance, commerce, or a hemprope!’ Until I read this 
passage, I confess it was quite unknown to me that they had been liable 
to the last of these drawbacks upon their purity. But astothe other 
causes of debasement, times must be indeed changed since Forsyth’s day, 
as it is notorious that they will marry any women who has money, no 
matter what her birth, parentage, or education; and in respect to 
commerce, all the world knows what shifts they will make to turn a 
penny. Pictures are their staple commodity, and all sorts of bawbles, 
antiques, family relics, and furniture, to the very tawdry trappings of the 
beds their fathers reposed upon, nay, sometimes the bed itself, is sold for 
what it will bring to meet the demand of the moment. 

“An advertisement which appeared in Galignani’s Messenger will 
convey some notion of the difficulties to which they are reduced, as well 
as of the value which the order have come to set upon their honours. 
The notice runs in these terms: ‘ To be sold, an estate in the kingdom of 
Naples, producing a well secured revenue, and conferring the title of 
duke. The title and arms of duke will be transmited to the purchaser 
by the present owner, who will relinquish one and efface the other from 
his remaining bearings. For further particulars apply post paid.’ One 
of the consequences of the dilapidated state of the finances of the nobility 
is a frightful number of scroccones. or men who live by sponging. Butl 
must not be understood to ascribe the ruined circumstances of the Neapo- 
litan nobility wholly to the change which has taken place in their govern- 
ment, though it is a principal cause. Several have been beggared by their 
profusion, of which Prince F. V. is an illustrious victim. He entertained 
in a manner that drew expressions of astonishment from the Emperor him- 
self, and is now little better than a scroccone, daily dining upon his friends 
and renting a miserable chamber at about three or four carlins a day. 
Others have been reduced by the overreaching of their domestics. The 
late King Ferdinand was a dupe of this description,and had his family 
defrauded to an enormous amount by a favourite valet-de- pied, who had 
access to him at all seasons. ‘This catiff laid siege to the royal heart in its 
last moments, and obtained the sign manual to a carte blanche which he 
filled up afterwards at his discretion. Our own nobles will draw from 
this a lesson in favour of the schoolmaster. Had Ferdinand not been 
brought up to despise the accomplishment of writing, this accident, had, 
most probably, been avoided. 

‘‘In the upper ranks the leisure of both sexes is divided between the 
gratifications of sense and the torpor of exhaustion. In the summer they 
lounge the whole morning in their dressing-gowns, with their casements 
closed and chambers darkened ; at noon they dine en deshabille, or, if 1 
may believe their compatrivts, sometimes in a state bordering upon nudity, 
and always before any of the operations of the toilet have been thought 
of. If the weather be oppressively hot they pitch their exhaling persons 
ona sofa until about four, when the toilet becomes the sericus occupation 
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of two or three hours to prepare for the corso. The theatre then entertains 
them till near midnight, after which the lounge is to finish at some tratto- 
ria, or to devour shell-fish in their carriages among the lazzaroni in strada 
St.-Lucia till perhaps 3 o’clock in the morning. A Neapolitan noble 
prefers spending a life such as this to residing upon his estates in the 
country, where with a moderate attention to his affairs, he might pass his 
days in comparative affluence. The sentimentof proper pride seems to 
be as much on the wane as their circumstances. 

“ During my stay at Naples one of these unhappy incurables get into a 
scrape with an English coachman in a common wine shop, and was 
threatened by John witha sound thrashing, which he very narrowly 
escaped and only escaped indeed by alarming his antagonist with an 
appeal to the British minister. The scuffle continued loud and long, and 
ended in John’s getting off with flying colours, and all the honours of 
the whip untarnished.” 


Sir A. B. Faulkner will not allow that the climate of Naples is 
healthy, but insists that it is quite the contrary. What then can 
induce such shoals of our country’s most aspiring and professedly 
refined inhabitants to resort thither? Adhesion, we fear, to an 
irrational fashion, that cherishes and propagates a vile effeminacy, 
which annually gathers a cargo of demoralizing fruit, to be landed 
and scattered amongst the consumers at home—thus poisoning the 
public health—and yet all the while we are the dupes and the laugh- 
ing-stocks of our ated tutors. We are far from arguing 
that mutual rational intercourse can retard the progress of civilization ; 
and civilization we hold to be nearly synonimous with knowledge and 
virtue. But there is a wonderful disparity between the offices of a 
political, commercial, or literary community of feeling and interests, 
or the study of different institutions and manners, such as enlight- 
ened strangers have a right and take a delight to examine, we the 
absurd disastrous An of families spending seasons in foreign 
parts for acquiring the entire habits of a people, and even very gene- 
rally with the purpose of having the young thoroughly initiated in 
the lessons of the same school. 

The author’s Ramblings might kave served us with many striking 
notices on art, literature, and antiquities, which, to every cultivated 
mind, are so abundantly suggested in the route taken by him. In 
each and all of these departments he was quite at home when 
upon his tour. We are led to think from the discrimination and 
confidence with which he talks of music and musicians, that his 
knowledge and taste on these subjects are of a first-rate order. 
Regarding the arts of design, the antiquities of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, the condition of public libraries, &c., he is uniformly sen- 
sible and well-informed, without fatiguing the reader with common- 
place or long-winded dissertations. But as the whole of the topics 
which we have now mentioned have been dwelt upon by every 
visitor to the countries in question, whether skilled or unskilled, it 
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is hardly possible to utter anything new, either in the shape of sound, 
orignorant, or extravagant, criticism ; sothat we have chiefly confined 
our summary and extracts to such matters and details as compara- 
tively few of Sir A. B. Faulkner’s predecessors have either had the 
opportunity, the ability, or the taste, to discuss.» In conclusion, we 
cannot express a more favourable opinion of the volume than to 
repeat the opinion, that even Italy, trodden and threaded as it has 
been by myriads of our countrymen of late years, very many of 
whom have written ad nausiam of all that they have seen and of all 
that they have felt, has once more engaged our attention, so deeply 
and so instructively, that we could well accept two additional volumes 


from the same pen, and upon the same theme, to those we now part 
from. 





Art. VI].—Napoleon in Council, or the Opinions Delivered by 
Bonaparte in the Council of State. Translated from the French of 
Baron Pelet (de la Lozére), Member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
and late Minister of Public Instruction. By Carrain Bast Hatt, 
KR. N. London: Whittaker. 1837. 


We learn from the Translator’s Preface that Mons. Pelet’s means 
of obtaining information upon the subject concerning which his 
volume treats, arose from his having been long a member of Napo- 
leon’s Council of State, and Administrator of the Royal Forests 
of the Civil List ; and that in consequence of his marriage with the 
daughter of Mons. Otto, (who, it may be remembered, negotiated 
the preliminaries of the Treaty of Amiens, and afterwards {filled 
various high diplomatic situations on the continent), he came into 
the possession of many other valuable official documents. In con- 
sequence also of the author’s father, now a peer of France, having 
been a Councillor of State, and one who kept memoranda of its 
transanctions from 1803 to 1806, these documents have been much 
enlarged and enriched—the whole, without a question, not only 
when viewing the characters of the recorders, but the testimony of 
the translator, in reference to the author, being entitled to unlimited 
credence, in so far as fidelity in the narrating of what they actually 
and immediately were witness to is concerned. 

The gifted writer, who has acted in the present intance merely as 
a translator, has, indeed, conferred a real and important benefit 
on the English public by putting Mons. Pelet’s volume in an 
English dress ; for, while he has thus brought to light a good deal 
that is new to the people of this country in the career, and espe- 
cially as regards the opinions of the extraordinary man, whose life, 
conversations, and speeches form the theme of the work, he has a!so 
enabled us to become familiar with perhaps the most accurate, full 
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and intelligible exhibition that has ever come under our notice of 
Napoleon’s principles and genius as a politician, or a member of 
civil society. ‘Ilo be sure there has been a multitude of writings 
concerning him, all of more or less authority, and containing some 
faithful sketches of some of his multifarious features of character. 
But most of these, as remarked by Mons. Pelet, are only military 
narratives, where he is seen merely in the capacity of a general, or, 
if we except the St. Helena memorials, he had in all the conversa- 
tions so recorded much more regard to his future historical fame, 
than to make an undisguised and unbiassed disclosure of his natural 
feelings and habitual modes of thinking. Here, however, we have him 
engaged multifariously, and for years consecutively, in the organiza- 
tion and legislation which the internal government of his country 
required, and where he is to be seen combatting such difficulties as 
almost all other men must have found to be insurmountable, or in 
devising such schemes, the brilliancy, extravagance, or subtlety of 
which, one is not more at a loss how to characterise, than to calculate 
the dexterity, the boldness, or the effrontery with which he carried 
them into effect. 

We do not think that Napoleon’s character will stand out in such 
fair lights, after he has been studied as beheld in the present volume, 
as many have since his death been in the habit of picturing him. 
But if we be right in saying that the representation is fuller and 
truer than any that has before been published, its appearance must 
be hailed as of vital moment to the interests of historic accuracy, 
and the dignity as well as beautyof heroic models ; however much it 
may chastise the dreams of a fond partiality. The author says, 
‘it may be asked, ‘ What impression wi!l be produced on the read- 
er’s mind by the documents I here lay before him?’”’ And answers, 
that the public “ will recognise in Napoleon’s character a mixture 
of impetuosity and trickery, half French, half Italian, but in which 
impetuosity predominated ; while it was modified by such a decided 
bearing towards absolute power, that it could not fail, on the one 
hand, to deaden all the internal energies of his country, and, on the 
other, eventually to rouse foreign nations into resistance.” Ambi- 
tion, absolute power, despotism, and the like, are terms which all 
are accustomed to apply to the man of whom we are now speaking ; 
but we venture to say, that without having perused the work before 
us, no such definite and adequate ideas can be attached to these 
forms of expression as can individualize Napoleon, and hold him 
out with all the gigantic lineaments that belonged to him. Perhaps 
no one criterion can be instanced that shall so perfectly elucidate 
the strength and the cast of his despotic spirit and power, as is to 
be found in the fact, that the Council of State, and indeed all the 
constituted authorities in France, consisting of men.pf£the greatest 
genius and talents that the empire could produce, were for years, 
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little better or more than puppets and mere machines in the hands 
of one insatiable mind. The illustration of this circumstance shall 
be a principal object in the extracts which we are about to lay before 
the reader. | 

At the enthusiastic age of nineteen Mons. Pelet became a mem- 
ber of the Council of State, at which period and downwards, it 
may be presumed that he watched with avidity every word that fell 
from its presiding genius. And he may well exclaim—how much 
should we now give to have such notices recorded of Alexander or 
Cesar! But, adds he, “ Posterity, indeed, in the case of Bona- 
parte, has come much sooner than I had expected; and I venture 
to present it with a document which will aid essentially in estimating 
the character of one of the most extraordinary men who has ever 
appeared on earth, and whose catastrophe and melancholy end have 
placed their seal on what was wonderful in his history.” Such is 
the becoming and well-considered language with which the author 
approaches his task. He has not, however, deemed it his duty, in 
giving his work to the public, to express his sentiments much more 
particularly regarding the great subject of it. By thus refraining, 
assuredly he has shown a sound discretion, at the same time that 
he has done that which will much more effectually secure the atten- 
tion and the enlightened judgment of mankind, than any commen- 
tary, whether leaning to panegyric or disparagement, could induce— 
tendencies, one or other of which it must ever be extremely difficult 
to avoid, when composing a formal discourse concerning any contem- 
porary whose celebrity is of a surpassing order. 

‘The work is divided into two parts—the former containing the 
reports of Napoleon’s observations (often random and unpremedi- 
tated, no doubt, and therefore good evidence concerning the man, 
but more frequently, perhaps, premeditated, though wearing the 
garb of honesty and immediate impulse, and therefore when detected, 
not Jess illustrative,) in connexion with a narrative outline of the 
great events in his history which called them forth—the latter con- 
sisting exclusively of discussions which took place in the Council of 
State, classed under the respective heads of the matters discussed 
—certain explanatory links being introduced on the part of Mons. 
Pelet himself. 

Before introducing the deliberations of the Council of State, how- 
ever, the author lays before his readers an extremely interesting 
sketch of its structure, of the part which it played in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and of the general appearance of its meetings. 
Some particulars contained in this sketch will materially assist in 
enabling our readers to comprehend the character of the Council, 
or rather of the prime mover and controller of all its performances 
—this body alone duritig the latter period of the Consulate, and the 
years of the Empire, possessing the character of a deliberative 
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assembly. Its nature, andthe duties which it had to perform, as 
well as some other public institutions for the purposes of general 
and organized government, are thus described :— 


‘“* The Constitution of the year viii. (1800) in destroying the system of 
two Chambers, substituted four political bodies in its place, viz. :—The 
Council of State, the Tribunat, the Legislative body, and the Senate ;— 
and never was the maxim, divide et impera, better exemplified. 

‘* The duty of the Council of State was to communicate any proposed 
law to the Legislative body, and there to justify the proposal in the name 
of the Government. 

“ ‘The office of the Tribunat was to support the popular interests. The 
business of the Legislative body was to hear and to decide. Finally, the 
Senate was required to interpose when the Tribunat declared that the con- 
stitution was violated. 

‘“‘ There were thus plenty of guarantees, but their weakness was poorly 
hid by their numbers: and it was too clear that such a frame-work, however 
efficient for a temporary purpose, could never last. Napoleon, indeed, was 
not a man to be troubled for any length of time with regulating the motions 
of such a complicated piece of machinery. The Tribunat, accordingly, 
was soon altogether put down; the Legislative body, restricted more 
and more to its passive and silent part, witnessed the usurpation, day by 
day, of its functions by arbitrary degrees ; and the Senate became a mere 
ornamental appendage to the Court—its sole official duty being to register 
the successive permutations of the imperial constitutions. The Council of 
State alone preserved ‘its character of a deliberative assembly, and took 
any real share in the business of the country. It inherited the attributes 
of its defunct companions ; and it alone could give no offence to Napoleon, 
for, since all its members were nominated and dismissed by him, they acted 
merely as his council, and their authority had no impulse or direction but 
in his will and pleasure. 

‘* Napoleon, however, took the greatest pains in the formation of this 
Council, as it afforded him the only check on the errors of his ministers: in 
fact, it formed the only body whose concurrence really lent to his acts the 
countenance of public opinion. He called to his assistence, accordingly, all 
the best qualified persons he could find in every department of government, 
and wherever he could lay his hands upon them. In this manner, Merlin 
and Portalis were selected to assist in the business of legislation—Fourcroy 
and Chaptal in science—Fleurieu in naval affairs, and Gouvion Saint-Cyr 
in those relating to military matters. Besides these, there were many 
others whcse names are well known to the world. Having formed his 
Council, he divided it into sections, to each of which he referred the various 
projects proposed to him by his ministers to be separately considered. ‘The 
same matters were afterwards discussed by the assembled Council, and 
generally in his presence. 

“ The moment a new province was added to the empire, he sought out 
the cleverest men with whom to enrich his Council. For example, Genoa 
supplied him with Corvetto, who became afterwards one of the ministers of 
Louis XVIII. Corsini came from Flcrence, Saint-Marsan from Turin, 


and Appélius from Holland. All these were men so remarkable ‘ talents, 
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that, after the downfall of the empire, and their return home, they were 
appointed to high stations by their own sovereigns, in spite of any pre- 


judices which their having served in France might have created against 
them.” 


The author also states that of the sections or committees into 
which the Council was divided, one was for the navy, another for 
the army—for finances—for public justice, and so on; and that the 
subjects were first discussed before these committees respectively, 
but afterwards reconsidered by all these committees assembled toge- 
ther. Whatever importance or solemnities, however, might pertain 
to any topic of discussion, it appears that nothing thereby accruing 
was of equal amount or concern as the mere fact of Napoleon presid- 
ingin person. And Mons. Pelet calls out, ‘“‘ Who is there, indeed, 
that might not envy the high privilege of listening to the man who 
held in his hands the destinies of Europe, and who, while he dis- 
coursed on the details of government, seemed to turn the wheel of 
fortune at his pleasure ?”’ ‘The meetings wereat least twicein theweek, 
sometimes in the palace at Paris, or at St. Cloud, when Napoleon hap- 
pened to be there. These sittings were often continued to a great 
Jength, sometimes from nine in the morning till five in the evening, 
with only a quarter of an hours’ adjournment, to take refreshments, 
Bonaparte himself never seeming to feel fatigue. The affairs for 
discussion were divided into lesser and g@reater—the former of which 
might be taken into consideration in the absence of the Chief, the 
latter had to be reserved till he was present. Sometimes he notified 
his intention to be at the meeting—at other times, the sound of a 
drum intimated that he approached—his chamberlain walking before, 
and the aid-de-camp on duty, behind. 

Napoleon’s seat, we are farther informed, (and nothing is too 
minute regarding such a prodigy to be felt as unworthy of being 
recorded,) was raised one step above the floor, and remained always 
in its place, even when he was absent with the army. When he 
presided the business sometimes proceeded slowly, especially when 
he would sink into a profound reverie, or indulge in political digres- 


sions, which betrayed the internal state of his mind, and his intended 
projects. 


“ After the unfortunate affair of Baylen, he came to the Council with a 
decree in his hands for regulating the manner in which an officer in com- 
mand of an army might be brought to trial. Before speaking of the decree 
itself, he adverted to the event which had given rise to it, and could scarcely 
restrain the emotion which it caused in him. It was the first time, indeed, 
that victory had abandoned his colours, and that his eagles had been humi- 
liated, so that the prestige was destroyed. He gave way, accordingly, to 
such an extent, that the tears might be seen in his eyes. After dwelling 
on the resources which General Dupont might have called to his aid at the 
desperate moment alluded to, he exclaimed— 
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“ ¢ Yes, the elder Horace, in Corneille’s play, is right, when being asked 
what his flying son could have done, he says, ** He might have died,” or, 
he adds, * He might have called in a noble despair to his rescue.” 
‘ Little,’ continued Napoleon, ‘do they know of human nature who find 
fault with Corneille, and pretend that he has weakened the effect of the 
first exclamation by that which follows.’ 


*¢ How curious! to hear Napoleon commenting on Corneille ! 

“On another occasion, at St. Cloud, at the first meeting which took 
place after the Exnperor’s return from Leipsic, he observed Marshal Gouvion 
in his place, and spoke to him of the battle of Hanau. 

‘** Tf the defection of the Bavarians,’ said he, ‘ or their insolent attempt 
to stop the way could have been anticipated, a few regiments would have 
been enough to bave brought them to their senses, and I should have crushed 
them as I passed.’ It was as if the wounded lion took pride, even when 
running off, in trampling on his enemy.” 

The first chapter of the First Part of the present volume which 
enters into details, traces in outline Napoleon’s origin, his Expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and events up to the peace of Amiens. According 
to Mons. Pelet’s representation, /ngland had just cause to complain 
of her great enemy’s duplicity in regard to the rupture of this peace, 
and to acknowledge that his system of aggrandizement and conquest 
was such as no nation, without compromising its independence and 
honour, could keep terms with. Indeed war, constant war, or a 
series of wars, were essential to the preservation of Bonaparte’s 
despotism. Although when he came to power, he found himself in 
the most favourable circumstances to establish the union of freedom 
with the monarchical authority, and to bestow upon I'rance, tired 
as she was with anarchy, a constitution and a state of manners 
happily calculated to prevent the recurrence of fresh political strug- 
gles—he, on the other hand, like other proud and ambitious spirits 
established a despotism, sacrificing every thing to what is falsely 
termed glory, and though courting popular applause with an insa- 
tiable greediness, entertaining at heart a thorough contempt of 
mankind and of their rights. He himself, says the author, was 
possessed of the notion that he could found nothing permanent. In 
full council he exclaimed one day :—‘*‘ All this will last as long as 
I hold out, but when I am gone, my son may call himself a lucky 
fellow if he has a couple of thousands a year!” 

According to Mons. Pelet’s account, one of the greatest grievances 
he felt in reference to England, and which seems to have made him 
frantic, was the manner in which he was spoken of in Parliament 
and the English papers. His soreness on this score has been often 
described, but never till now did we understand that he so far lost 
command of himself as to declare to the British ambassador, when 
the peace of Amiens was broken, that if these newspaper and Par- 
liamentary attacks were not put a stop to, ‘“‘he would cross the 
Channel with four hundred thousand men, and demand satisfaction 
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at the point of the bayonet.” In a note, Mons. Pelet states that he 
had the testimony of a person who was present when Bonaparte 
made use of these words; but he adds, that neither they nor the 
ambassador’s reply were ever published. But whether or not the 
formidable preparations made apparently for the invasion of England 
were ever seriously intended for such an enterprize, does not receive 
any satisfactory solution in the account before us. 

Bonaparte’s hand in the murder of the Duke of D’Enghien is more 
than hinted at in these pages, both in the statement made by the 
author, and in Bonaparte’s admissions, as quoted. It is stated that 
he became extremely gloomy and resentful on learning that Paris 
was deeply moved on account of such a bloody execution. 


“His anxiety carried his thoughts to the Legislative body, who were 
assembled at that moment ; and, dreading that some symptoms of discontent 
might be engendered therein, he gave orders to put an end to the session. 
A ready made closing oration was placed in the hands of Fourcroy, the 
councillor of state, which he was directed to deliver. This he accordingly 
did. The discourse spoke of the conspiracy which had been discovered, 
and of the intrigues of the Bourbons. It would have been desirable to have 
found in the President’s reply some words of congratulation upon the 
arrests of the guilty persons—but he confined himself to general comments 
on the labours of the session, and preserved a profound silence respecting 
everything else. Bonaparte came that day to Paris and presented himself 
unexpectedly before the Council of State, which had been assembled to con- 
sider ordinary affairs. He stepped in with his brows knit, and, having flung 
himself into his seat, gave utterance in the following words to the sentiments 
by which he was agitated. 

‘** ‘The population of Paris,’ exclaimed he, ‘is a collection of blockheads 
(un ramas de badauds) who believe the most absurd reports. Did they not 
take it into their heads to assert that the princes were concealed in 
the Austrian ambassador’s house—as if I did not dare to seek for them in 
that asylum! Are we then in Athens, where criminals cannot be followed 
into the temple of Minerva? Was not the Marquis of Bedmar arrested in 
his own house by the Venetian senate? and would he not have been 
hanged but for the dread of the power of Spain? Were the rights of 
nations respected at Vienna in the case of our ambassador, Bernadotte, 
when the national flag, hoisted over the very house of the embassy, was 
‘insulted by a crowd who threatened to pull it down? 

«* T respect the decisions of public opinion when they are justly formed ; 
but it has its caprices which we ought to learn to despise. It belongs to 
the government, and to those who support it, to enlighten the public—not 
to follow them in their wanderings. I carry with me the will of the nation, 
and have at my beck an army of five hundred thousand men—with which, 
I know how to make the republic be treated with respect. 

‘*«Tf Thad chosen to do so, I might have put the Duke d’Enghien 
to death publicly,—and, if I did not, it was not from any fear of the conse- 
quences—it was in order to prevent the secret partizans of that family from 
exposing themselves, and thus being ruined. ‘They are now quiet—and it 
is alll ask of them. I don’t investigate the hearts of men to discover their 
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secret sorrows. No complaints have been laid before me against the emi- 
grants included in the amnesty—they were counted as nothing in this con- 
spiracy—it was not with them that Georges or the Polignacs found 
refuge—but with women of the town and other reprobates of Paris. 

‘« «7 have no thoughts of returning to proscriptions “en masse, ’—and 
those who affect to believe so know it to be untrue. But let those look to 
themselves who take an individual share in such proceedings—they shall 
smart for it severely. 

*T shall make no peace with England till she sends away the Bourbons, 
as Louis XIV. sent away the Stuarts, because their presence in England 
must always be dangerous to France. Russia, Sweden, and Prussia, have 
dismissed them. The Prince of Baden made no scruples about giving up 
the Duke d’Enghien to me. ‘The other members of that family are 
permitted to reside at Warsaw only because I give my consent. The King 
of Prussia wished me to pension the Bourbons, in order to prevent their be- 
ing dependent on England; but I refused to do so, because J have no notion 
of sending French money to assist the enemies of this country to make war 
upon her. 

‘“«*T am perfectly satisfied with the behaviour of Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia. Count Markoff, the Russian ambassador, chose to protect M. 
Christian in opposition to my wishes. I made a complaint of him to his 
court, and he was recalled accordingly. 

‘** T am annoyed,’ added he, ‘ thatthe ’ “ Journal de Paris’’ of this morn- 
ing has published the details of the conspiracy before I had communicated 
them to the Council of State, who ought certainly not to learn such things 
from the public papers. I have reprimanded the editor accordingly.’ 

‘“ Napoleon frequently interrupted himself while running on in this way ; 
for he evidently felt the necessity of making out a justification, but was 
puzzled what to say, and hence the vagueness of his expressions, and their 
want of coherence when touching on the main fact. After he had ceased 
speaking, no one else said a word; and this silence was abundantly signifi- 
cant. He then immediately left the room, and the meeting broke up; for 
our thoughts were too deeply fixed on this one topic to be able to attend to 
ordinary affairs.” 


We are afterwards told, that when on calling several persons out 
of obscurity who had figured in the Revolution, but finding them 
more repugnant to his taste than the partisans of the old dynasty, 
he declared openly, fearing lest they might take advantage of his 
transient favour, that whoever presumed to agitate public matters 
should be punished without mercy. ‘‘ It may be clearly seen,” he 
exclaimed, “ by the fate of the Duke d’Enghien, that I shall spare 
no one!’ Upon the whole, however, we know that the decision, as 
well as vast ability and resources which he called into operation 
upon every emergency, did not fail in raliying around him all parties 
in the state, and in organizing such a powerful administration, that 
France, during fifteen years, submitted to his powerful guidance, as 
if the whole nation had been but one man. 

Every one knows generally by what steps Napoleon sought for 
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and arrived at royal dignity, and the Imperial throne. But the 
anxieties of mind which many of these steps cost him, and the in- 
certitude of his footing, would far more than neutralizeall the benefit 
to be obtained through unlimited empire, according to the estima- 
tion of well-regulated and truly noble minds. ‘See how he was 
agitated when certain consultations respecting his coronation were 
held in the Council of State. A report is read containing a pro- 
gramme of what, according to the archives and chronicles of the 
nation, was done on such occasions. 


‘* While this was going on, he seemed entirely absorbed in a profound 
reverie. ‘The opposition he had met with in Paris, on the Duke d’Enghien’s 
death, and during the trial of Moreau, weighed on his mind; and as soon as 
tle paper was concluded, he burst forth in the following words :— 

‘** Would it not be possible to select some other city in place of Paris for 
the coronation? ‘T'bis city has ever been the curse of France. Its inhabi- 
tants, who are ungrateful and light-leaded, have conceived the worst possi- 
ble designs against me; and they would have been well pleased had 
Georges triumphed and I fallen. I cannot consider myself in safety 
in Paris unless surrounded by a numerous garrison; but | have two hun- 
dred thousand men under my orders, and fifteen hundred of these are suffi- 
cient to keep the Parisiansin order. ‘The bankers and money changers may 
regret that the rate of interest is not to be at five per cent. per mensem ; 
but many of these persons deserve to be banished a hundred leagues from 
Paris. I know well enough that they have distributed money amongst the 
people, expressly to stir them up to insurrection. I have pretended to be 
asleep for the last month, as I wished to ascertain how far this evil spirit 
would carry them; but I would have these folks take care what they are 
about—my awakening will be that of the lion! 

««] am aware that I am spoken against, not only in public but in private 
parties, and that even men in office, whose duty it is to support my govern- 
ment, either basely maintain silence, or join the cry of those who traduce 
me. ‘They exclaim against men who have rendered me important services 
in these trying times; their wish, no doubt, being to force me to dismiss 
them; but I know how to protect those who have been useful to me; and 
those who take me for a mock king, who is to act at their bidding, 
will find themselves egregiously mistaken. 

««« What preposterous reports are not put about? Has it not been said 
that the camps of Boulogne and Compeigne are all ready to mutiny? And 
do not these reports, when transmitted to the foreign courts, incline them to 
suppose that the government here in France is not consolidated? The au- 
thors of such things ought to be sought out and punished. ‘The Prefect of 
Paris ought to send for the mayors of the different sections, the town coun- 
cil, the stockbrokers, and all those who have any influence, in order to 
instruct them better how to guide the public opinion. I was induced 
to make very bad appointments to the municipal council ; and ] know that 
one of the members, Monsieur P***, went so far as to distribute money 
during the trial of Moreau. In short, there is nothing left untried to set the 
capital against me !’ 


“ After this explosion against Paris, a deep silence prevailed in the 
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Council; for the members felt themselves included in the reproaches 
launched against the public functionaries. At last one of them ventured to 
say, that he thought this statement of the ill-will of the Parisians exagge- 
rated ; and that possibly it was got up by the enemies of government in the 
view of leading it into extreme measures, which might still more essentially 
alienate the feelings of the population. Napoleon made a sign of incredu- 
lity, and repeated in a tone of excessive bitterness (colére concentrée), 


‘ Let them take care what they are about! The lion slumbers—but he is 
not dead.’ ” 


There seems to have been a great deal of higgling by the Council, 
wbout minor observances in the matter of the coronation, in which 
Napolecn joined like a master of ceremonies. Even the substitute 
which should be chosen in place of the Republican cock on the 
State Seal, called for discussion. But here, as on every other point, 
the ISmperor decided and was peremptory. When one proposed an 
elephant, and another a lion couchant, with this legend —** Inoffensus 
quiescit ;”’—he preferred the eagle, which, says the author, had been 
suggested by the director of the museum. His attention to these 
comparatively trifling details, however, serves to indicate a wonder- 
ful peculiarity of his genius, which nay be frequently observed from 
the statements in the present volume—viz. that when engaged in 
the most important affairs of the state, or hazarduous enterprizes, 
he was capable of descending to a consideration of the minutest 
details either as connected with the absorbing question in hand, or 
any other department of business: witness some of the specific 
directions respecting preparations for the marriage between him 
and Maria Louisa, addressed to his ambassador at the Court of 
Vienna. 

‘+ MonsigurR Count Orro, 

‘¢* Your courier of the 16th (February, 1810), arrived only to-day, the 
25th, at six o'clock in the morning. It appears to have been detained 
at the passage of the Vosges. ‘The Prince of Neufchatel, who is all ready, 
will start at ten o’clock, with five ur six aides-de-camp and three or 
four carriages; but he will make so much haste, that I trust he will reach 
Vienna on the 3d in the evening. ‘The Duke de Cadore will send you full 
powers to enable you to sign the convention such as has been required, for 
I have just read it, and I see no difficulty in your signing it. Nor is there 
any objection to the archduchess being accompanied by a ‘‘ dame de com- 
pagnie” during the journey. Indeed, I should prefer this to her having a 
maid servant. The Strasburgh telegraph having informed me at Ram- 
bouillet that your courier had passed through on the 22d. instant, I sent off 
my aid-de-camp Lauriston, who must have arrived Jong ago. I send you 
this letter by the officer in waiting, in order to gain five or six hours on the 
courier which will be dispatched by the Duke de Cadore, who I shall see as 
soon as I get up. You must have everything in readiness, not only for 
the Prince of Neufchatel’s entry, but for his being presented ; and spare no 
pains to render everything as magnificent as may be. We have here a list 
of the presents which the King (Louis XVI.) made to the Dauphiness 
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(Marie Antoinette) on her reaching Strasburgh, and similar presents will 
be sent to the Princess at Braunau. ‘The Prince of Naufchatel takes with 
him no presents, for we have not found any record of such being given at 
Vienna. Nevertheless, if it be customary to do so, you will lose no time in 
acquainting the Prince of Neufchatel with it, and providing him accord- 
ingly. 

Sse [ presume there is an error in the memorandum, in which it is stated 
that itis a brother of the Archduchess who is to be the proxy at the 
marriage. I do not think the Prince Royal is of age; but since M. 
Metternich wishes it to be so, the names are left blank in the letters now 
sent, and you will say to M. Metternich that the Emperor may name 
which of the Princes he pleases. If the age be of no consequence, 
I should wish that it should be that brother of the Archduchess who is 
eventually to be the Emperor, If his minority be an obstacle, I should 
like that Prince Charles bechosen; but you must bearin mind, that in 
the divided state of the family, I do not press this point. Enquire on the 
spot, and learn if there is any thing unsuitable in Prince Charles assuming 
the office in question. Should the nomination of Prince Charles however 
not be agreeable to the Emperor, he might perhups name the Archduke 
Reinier. For the rest, the Emperor will do as he pleases, and I shall 
abide by his decision. 

‘** You will find in the Moniteur enclosed, the arrangements of the 
Empress’s household. I have not nominated any new ladies, although it 
is my purpose to appoint seven or eight about the age of the Empress, 
but not until she arrives in Paris. The Prince of Neufchatel, after 
having performed his partof ambassador extraordinary, will repair to 
Braunau to receive the Princess. 

“*«Ina couple of daysthe muid of honour, the lady mistress of the 
robes, and four other ladies in attendance, the first gentleman usher, the 
principal equerry, and three other equerries, four chamberlains and four 
pages, with a groom of the chamber, and everything requisite for attend- 
ance, will set out for Braunau, where the Princess will be consigned 
over, (ot se fera la remise de la Princesse),and where they will arrive the 
8th. 

‘“*T pray God to have you in his holy keeping. 

“«* Dated at Paris the 25th February 1810. (Napoleon added with his 
own hand) at 7 o’clock tn the morning. 


(Signed ) Napo.eon,’ ” 


We now come to the second part of the volume, and to take 
notice of some of those discussions which occupied the Council of 
State, which are classed under distinct and descriptive heads, and 
in which Napoleon took the prominent position. ion as in every- 


thing else, his ideas are often as profound and original] as they are 
brilliant and sententious. He is also not unfrequently subtle, 
sophistical, and dogmatic. But upon whatever subject he is engaged, 
or in whatever spirit he speaks, the range and resources of his genius 
are ever prodigious, so that we can hardly wonder that the whole 
assembly, or that any order of men, should cower before him and 
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yield him the homage and obedience due to a superior being. Of 
the innumerable topics which the exigencies of the state naturally 
suggested, and the never-ending schemes which a restless and mag- 
nificent ingenuity was always seeking out for the aggrandizement of 
personal renown, and of national glory, a great variety is here intro- 
duced, with Napoleon’s legislative opinions and decisions regarding 
them. Accordingly, there are chapters containing these discussions 
—On the Legislative Council—Upon Public Instruction, and the 
University—On the Administration of Justice—On Prisons—On 
the Forms and Ceremonies of Worship—Upon the Jews—On 
Funerals—On the Conscription and the Dress of the Army—On 
the Law of Bankruptey—QOn the Liberty of the Press—On the 
Laws relating to Gaming Houses in France, &c. &c. We arealso 
told that the most laborious periods of the Council of State were 
during the Consulate, and during the first years of the empire, when 
were framed the codes—the laws—the decrees, and the regulations, 
which constituted the new administration of the country. By these 
measures the Emperor was enabled to put the whole nation in 
motion, as if it were a single individual. But the case was quite 
different under the forms which were established after his downfall, 
which became very apparent during the “ hundred days,” when his 
movements were embarrassed by the necessity of attending to those 
forms of government which had been recently established by the 
old dynasty ; for he felt himself cramped in every movement. Those 
new forms, says the author, ‘ were, in fact, like a dress which fitted 
him so ill that he could not walk in it.” 

It is also well said, that the true glory of Napoleon consists of 
his having suppressed anarchy, in having rallied round him all 
parties in the state, in giving his country a code of civil laws more 
perfect than any it had before possessed, and in attending so assi- 
duously to the cares of government, as by all these methods to 
maintain an unrestrained power for a number of years. On the 
other hand, besides rousing the nations of Europe against him by 
his inordinate and ceaseless ambition, for his own ends before the 
welfare of France, he reduced his subjects to a morbid condition, in 
stimulating ‘‘the ambition of every ase of the community, by the 
distribution of an immense number of employments, promotions, 
and honorary distinctions, and thus set agoing an immoderate love 
of excitement, with a feverish desire of change, and he kept up these 
propensities by the daily exhibition of kings dethroned and dynasties 
overturned. Finally,” adds Mons. Pelet, ‘ he rendered the task of 
his successors an exceedingly difficult one for a long time to come.” 

But we must now let the great and resistless man be heard during 
some of his multifarious harangues, when promulgating his doctrines, 
either as the necessities of the state demanded, or his own imme- 
diate prospects suggested. ‘T’hese harangues require no comment ; 
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their power, their wisdom, or their selfishness, will readily strike 
the reader. The following extracts, containing some of his views 
regarding the functions of the Legislative Council, will help to 
show how anxious he was to contract these functions, and to regu- 
late by his own decrees a multitude of things which till then had 
been left to the legislature :— 


* * There does not exist in the world,’ said he, on the 9th of January, 
1808, ‘ asingle constitution which is acted up to. Everything is in a state 
of change. The government of England, for example, has fallen into the 
hands of forty or fifty great families, who found no difficulty in giving the 
law to the House of Brunswick, who were strangers in the land; but that 
cannot last. In France, things are not a whit more firmly established. A 
corporal might take possession of the government at the moment of any 
crisis, for the constitution does not give the government power enough ; 
and whenever the government is feeble the army are the masters. It ought 
not, therefore, to be in the power of the legislature to check the march of 
government by stopping the supplies. ‘The taxes, accordingly, when once 
fixed, ought to be collected by simple decrees, for it is absurd to suppose 
that in the interval between the sessions there shall not exist an authority 
to promulgate such laws as the circumstances of the period may require. 
The Court of Cassation considers my decrees as laws, and unless it were so, 
there would be no government at all in the country.’” 

‘The following opinions were expressed by Napoleon on the days under- 
mentioned. 


« Sitting of the Ist December, 1803. 


‘* We must take care,’ said he, ‘ not to tie up the hands of a new govern- 
ment by laws too much in detail; for constitutions are the work of time, 
and too wide a way for improvements can never be left open. (Onne 
saurait laisser une trop large voie aux améliorations.) 

“* After a few years have elapsed, it may be possible, perhaps, to unite 
the Tribunat to the Legislative body, by vesting certain members of the 
legislative body with the tribunitian power. 

«* The senate, which was too feebly constituted in principle, and required 
improvement, I have duly strengthened. If ever I shall have any reason 
to dread the power of the senate, I have nothing to do but throw in half a 
hundred young councillors of state! (Il me suffirait d’y jeter une cinquan- 
taine de jeunes counseilliers d’état.) Far, however, from their becoming 
formidable, the senate in a few years will be merely an assembly of old 
gentlemen, upwards of eighty years of age! As for the other bodies in the 
state, none of them have adequate consistence—not one of them offer any 
guarantee against the nation becoming the prey of a colonel commanding 
four thousand men. In fact, the only institutions which afford any gua- 
rantee at this moment are the senate and electoral colleges.’ 


** Sitting of the 7th February, 1804. 


“« The fresh plots,’ observed Napoleon, ‘ which have been discovered, 
render it necessary that commissary generals of police be established at 
Lyons and other cities. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the interven- 
tion of the legislative body is required on this occasion ; on the contrary, I 
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consider it quite out of their way to attend to matters of police; taxation 
and the formation of general laws for civil affairs are their topics. A single 
session of a month or six weeks, once a year, is quite enough for these 
purposes. Everything relating to executive business, public security, or 
police, is out of their beat; and so are politics, both internal and external. 
Indeed, the long residence of the deputies in the country unfits them for 
those matters. 

««« T’he government is no longer, as it used to be, an emanation of the 
legislative body, with which it has now only remote relations. The legis- 
lative body is the guardian of the public property : and, accordingly, their 
office is to see to the taxes. So long as they object to laws merely local, 
] shall let them pursue their own way ; but if there should grow up amongst 
them such an opposition, as might become strong enough to clog the 
movements of government, I shall have recourse to the senate to prorogue 
them; or change them ; or dissolve them; and, in case of need, I shall 
appeal to the nation, which is behind all these. Various opinions will be 
expressed on this head, but I care not. Tom-foolery (la badauderie) is the 
characteristic of the nation ever since the days of the Gauls !’ 


* At the sitting of the 29th March, 1806, he said— 


“« T can see no inconvenience likely to arise from declaring the office of 
legislator compatible with those of a judge and a magistrate. ] should even 
say it is of public utility that many members of the judicial class should 
have seats in the legislature, in order that the government might not pro- 
mulgate laws inconsistent with the established jurisprudence, which can 
never vary. 

‘*** T have no desire that such a legislative body shall be got up, as shall 
require nothing at my hands: and care must be taken not to render it 
weaker than it now is, otherwise it might be unable to serve me. The 
legislative body ought to be composed of members who, after their time of 
service expires, should be able to maintain themselves on their fortunes, 
without having places given them. As things are now arranged, there are 
sixty legislators going out annually, whom one does not know what to do 
with ; and such of these as have no places carry all their ill humour down 
with them to the country ! 

““* The men I should like to see in the legislature are old landed pro- 
prietors, who should be married, as it were, to the State by their family 
connexions, or by their professions, and thus be more or less attached to 
public life. These personages would come up to Paris once a year—would 
converse with the Emperor at his levee—and return home again perfectly 
satisfied with this little ray of glory shed on the monotony of their lives.’ ” 


Many of Napoleon’s observations upon Public Instruction are 
remarkably striking, and some of them ought never to be lost sight 
of, in any comprehensive national measure belonging to the same 
subject. 


“¢ There never will be a fixed political state of things in this country, 
said he, ‘ till we have a corps of teachers instructed on established princi- 
ples. So longas the people are not taught from their earliest years, 
whether they ought to be Republicans or Royalists, Christians or Infidels, 
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the state cannot be properly called a nation, for it must reston a foundatton 
which is vague and uncertain, and it will be for ever exposed to disorders 
and fluctuations.’ 

“In 1806, he called upon Fourcroy, who was then director of the 
public instruction, tolay before him a plan on thissubject. [ourcroy, as 
every one knows, was a distinguished chemist, and a very skilful professor ; 
but he was little able to seize or to follow up the political views of the 
Emperor. He begged to know, whether it was the wish of Napoleon to 
intrust the task of education toa religious association? The Emperor 
replied that such was not his intention. 

“«]T cannot recognize, added he, ‘any necessary connexion between 
these twoideas. There will be no difficulty in forming a corps of teachers, 
if all principals, licensers, and professors look up to one or more chiefs, just 
as the Jesuits did to their general or provincial head ; and if, moreover, 
it be made a regulation that no one shall be made principal of a college, 
without having first been a professor, nor a professor in the higher depart- 
ments, without having served in the lower classes; in short if their 
advancement be made a point of emulation. Such a body of men will 
acquire as much consistence as the Jesuits possessed, if it be established 
that a young man who distinguishes himself in the Lyceum, becomes 
a professor in his turn, and may reach in process of time, to the highest 
orders of the state. 

“* No man, who devotes himself to teaching, ought to be allowed to 
marry till he has succeeded in overcoming the first stages of his career. 
Marriage should be kept ahead of him, as a point to aim at, but which he 
cannot attain till he has proved his capacity to maintain himself and his 
family. By this limitation, indeed, we shall do no more than impose upon 
him those ubligations which ought to be binding on all men. 

‘¢* The monks were the Pope’s militia, who owned no other sovereign, 
and consequently they were more to be dreaded than the secular clergy, 
who, but for the monks, would never have caused any embarrassment. 

“«* Every one who knows the scandalous excesses which were carried on 
by the monks; and I can myself form a good estimate on that subject, as 
I was for some time brought up by them. I respect all which religion 
respects; but as a statesman, I cannot esteem the fanaticism of celibacy, 
which was a mere device adopted by the court of Rome for rivetting the 
chains of Europe, by preventing the religious orders from becoming citizens. 
The military fanaticism is the only one which is of avy use to me, as it 
makes men indifferent to death. 

“« After all, my chief object in establishing a body of instructors is, that 
I may possess the means of directing the political and moral opinions of 
the community. Such an institution will prove a guarantee against the 
re-establishment of the monks, and I shall hear no more on that subject; 
but if the institution I speak of be not formed, the monks will be back upon 
ussome day. For my part, I should certainly prefer trusting the public 
education to a religious order, than to leave it as it is at present ; but I wish 


to have neither.’ ”’ 


He entertained, it seems, some curious ideas regarding the 
degree and variety of scientific knowledge necessary to a medical 


man. 
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«With respect to the degrees given by the university, that of doc- 
tor ought not to be too readily bestowed. The candidate ought to be 
examined on the most difficult subjects,—for example, on the comparison 
of languages,—and it would not be amiss were they required to converse 
in Latin for an hour and a half. It is by no means necessary that all 
the world should be rendered eligible for a doctor’s degree. Nor do I 
approve of the condition which requires that a bachelor of medicine 
should first take a scientific degree; for medicine is nota positive and 
exact science, but one of observation and conjectures. For my part, I 
should have more confidence in a doctor who had not studied the exact 
sciences, than in him who was acquainted with them. I preferred M. 
Corvisart to M. Hallé, because M. Hallé belongs to the Institute, whereas 
M. Corvisart does not know what is meant by two triangles being equal 
to one ancther! The student of medicine ought not to be disturbed in 
his visits to the hospital or dissecting-room, or in his medical studies. 
Anatomy, though it be the least uncertain branch of the art, is still enve- 
loped in darkness. We know neither why we live nor how we live, nor 
what the living principle is. To require, therefore, that a young man 
shal! be versed in knowledge of such different kinds, before he can enter 
upon his profession, is to risk losing the public services of the great men 
whom such a profession might turn out. For, by a strange caprice in 
the structure of the human mind, it may well happen that a man may be 
a great physician or a great jurist, who could never work a sum in com- 
pound division! ’ ” 


Napoleon’s language, which varied according to the phases of 
his squabbles and reconciliations with the church, is always curious 
when dogmatizing regarding the clergy, or the Forms and Ceremonies 


of Worship. 


“ The following opinions of Napoleon were expressed at the sitting of 
the 4th February 1804 :— 

« «There must be established at the public expense one seminary for 
each district (arrondissement) of the capital; fur I am nowise alarmed 
at this first step, as some people consider it, towards the re-establishment 
of the ‘“ theological faculties” and a dominant religion. Protestant semi- 
naries have been formed at Geneva and Strasburg, and we must have 
one for the Catholics. I am well satisfied with the Protestants,—they 
ask for nothing, and they recognise me as their religious head, and, in 
consequence, | am exempted from the necessity of superintending the 
doctrines taught intheir schools. Moreover their numbers are only three 
millions. The Catholics, on the contrary, require to be watched by the 
government, because their head is a foreign prince. At all events we 
must take care not to let the education of our young priests fall into the 
hands of fanatics, or of ignorant persons; for it may be truly said of the 
priesthood, as it has been said of the tongue, it is either the worst of things 
or the best. 

““*« We must lose no time, either, in the formation of these publ’c semi- 
naries or we shall have them got up clandestinely, as has been done 
already in the department of the Calvados, and Morbihan, and several 
others. The heads of the Catholic Church,’ continued Napoleon, ‘ that 
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is to say, the bishops and grand vicars, are enlightened men, and attached 
to the government. But, besides these, we have three or fuur thousand 
rectors and curates, brought up in ignorance, and rendered dangerous by 
their fanaticism and their passions. Now, we must secure enlightened 
successors to these persons, by instituting special schools, under the name 
of seminaries, which shall be under due authority, and which shall be 
presided over by instructors properly qualified, attached to the govern- 
ment, and favourable to toleration. These professors must not confine 
themselves to theulcgy, but must infuse a certain degree of phiiosophy, 
as well as a knowledge of worldly matters, into their instructions.’ 

* At the sitting of the Lith February 1804, Napoleon said :—‘ IT have 
been in vain endeavouring to establish the proper limits between the 
civil and religious authority, In truth, these limits are quite chimerical. 
] have looked into the subject to no purpose,—! can see nothing but 
clouds, obscurity, and difficulty. he civil government condemns a 
criminal to death—the priest steps in, gives him absvulution, and ensures 
him a place in paradise. We must take care how we awaken the old 
pretensions of the priesthood by these discussions. It will be enough to 
settle that every marriage performed by a civil authority shall afterwards 
be blessed by the priest. Nor is any law necessary for this purpose ; 
indeed, anything of this kind would only set controversy aflout. Why 
should not the Council of State have ccgnizance of divorce cases also ? 
There is nothing now to be feared from the churchmen—they have lost 
their empire beyond recovery, and their intellectiial superiority has long 
been transferred to the civil community. 

+ But, as they form a distinct body, with interests also separate, they 
must be looked after by the authorities. It is only in Christendom that 
the pontifical is distinguished from the civil power. In the Roman Re- 
public, the senators were the interpreters of the will of heaven, and this 
is the mainspring of the authority and the solidity of any government. 
In Turkey, and all over the east, the Koran furnishes at once the civil 
laws and the religious manual.’ ”’ 

On another occasion he said, “ I wish to have neither a predomi- 
nant religion, nor that any new ones should be established. ‘The 
Catholic, the Reformed, and the Lutheran, recognised by the Con- 
cordat, are quite enough.” Just so; he cared not a straw for 
religion in any shape, but as a serviceable engine in support of his 
own interests. 

His policy towards the Jews, for whom he entertained no par- 
tiality, was peculiar. ‘Thereis in some of his touches, when sketching 
their national character, however, much force. 


« At the Sitting of the 7th May, 1806 Napoleon, said,— 

«*It has been suggested to me to banish entirely the Jews who wander 
about, and who cannot establish their right to be considered French 
citizens ; and likewise that the courts of law should be authorised to exer- 
cise a discretionary power to suppress usury. But these measures wovld 
prove ineffectual ; for, ever since the time of Moses, the Jewish nation 
has been usurious and oppres:ive. It is otherwise amongst Christian 
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nations, where the usurers for man exception, and are ill received accord- 
ingly. We shall never regenerate the Jews by means of metaphysical 
laws. What is required are simple laws, made to suit the occasion; and 
nothing can be less judicious than driving off a number of persons who 
are as much men as the rest of the population. The exercise of arbitrary 
authority is not the less tyrannical for being metaphysically applied ; and 
therefore it is quite wrong to talk of the judges having any discretionary 
power. <A judge in fact, is a mere machine, by means of which the laws 
are carried into execution, just as the hour of the day is pointed out by 
the hands of aclock. It would be very weak toexpel the Jews. We 
may gain strength by improving them, We may, with propriety, forbid 
the Jews to trade, because they abuse the laws of commerce,on the same 
principle that we shut up a goldsmith’s shop, who has been detected in 
dealing in adulterated metal. Some idle speculation has misled the pro- 
poser of this law, and made him prefer the violent measure of banishment 
to a much more efficacious, and, at the same time, more gentle remedy 
for the evil. . 

““« This law about the Jews must be allowed time to ripen. We must 
have a States General of that people,—that is to say, we must assemble 
fifty or sixty of the principal persons amongst them, and listen to what 
they have got to say for themselves. I choose, therefore, that we havea 
general synagogue of the Jews at Paris, on the 15th of June (1806) ; 
for I have no mind to engage in the measures proposed by the report, 
and which would sully my glory in the eyes of posterity. Even were 
the Council unanimous on the point, I should not adopt a measure of the 
nature proposed ; for I cannot consent to sacrifice the good of the provin- 
ces for a selfish and metaphysical principle. I must again observe, that 
there is no complaint made against either the Protestants or the Catho- 
lics, as there is against the Jews; and it would seem that the mischief 
does not spring from individuals, but from the constitution of this people, 
who, like a plague of caterpillars and grasshoppers, ravage all France! 

“* We must establish a legal rate of interest, as in England, which may 
form a rule for the guidance of honest men. The tribunal of commerce 
were guilty of a most scandalous proceeding,when they allotted four mil- 
lions interest to Mons, Seguin, at the rate of forty-two per cent. The 
economists turned man into a beast, when they held that his conscience 
would not be pricked by declaring that he had taken no more than legal 
interest for his money. 

“«The rent of land ought to furnish the measure of the legal rate of 
interest. England has fallen into a complete delusion as to this matter. 
1 should like to have the principle of *lésion d’outre moitié” applied to 
loans on interest ; and that we see whether the rate of interest might not 
be fixed for private parties at 5 per cent., and at 6 per cent. between 
merchants,’ ”’ 

“Atthe Sitting of the 21st May 1806, he spoke as follows :— 

«The project respecting the Jews is much too long, and must also 
be revised in the expression, for the terms Iam made to use are not such 
-as suit meat all. The Sovereign ought never to allude in his enactments, 
to what the public think or do not think ; nor to throw upon the govern- 
ment the responsibility of this or that opinion, for the reader will inva- 
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riably take the opposite view of the subject, if, for example, in the preamble 
of the decree, I declare that no religion need have any fears of persecu- 
tion at my hands, many readers will at once conclude, and not unreason- 
ably, that men’s minds are not quite satisfied on this point. The only 
point for me to adhere to is, the firm resolution to persecute no one, and 
then to let the public talk as they please. On this subject my opinions 
are so decided, that nothing shall shake them: and, as for the decree, I 
shall revise it with my own hands.’ ”’ 

Our next extract affords abundant matter for a variety of deep 
reflections, and yet the theme is Funerals. How singularly con- 
structed must Napoleon’s mind have been, and how. difficult to 
fathom the real motives which guided him! A reference to the 
pages before us will enable the reader to see that even in the mix- 
ture of wisdom, imagination, and error which follows, the speaker 
had special ends thereby to serve. 


“*T find, on reading the report on the number of burials in Paris,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘ that on an average fourteen thousand persons die annually. 
This isa pretty battle, indeed! (C’est une belle bataille!) Amongst 
these are included, I observe, many exposed children; but of the rest 
there can scarcely he three thousand for whose funerals any religious 
pomp and ceremony is required; for this costs so much money that the 
surviving families are put to great inconvenience by expenses beyond 
their income. These expenses, it is said, being optional, may be dispensed 
with, since the funeral may take place without any ceremony at all. 
But how many respectable families must there not be who, though they 
are in straightened circumstances, feel reluctant to bury their relations 
without something more of ceremony than attends the funeral of the 
lowest class? We must not only respect such point of honour, but do 
what we can to maintain it; and, therefore, we should manage matters so 
that persons of the class alluded to should be able to inter their friends 
simply, but decently, for six francs, (5s.) In fact, we have no right to 
impose a tax on death. The priests cost this country thirty millions an- 
nually, (120,000/.) and they have not even a pretext for such exactions. 
In matters of worship everything ought to be gratis, so far as regards 
the people. To require them to pay at the church door, or for their seats 
inside, is quite revolting; for we ought not to deprive the poor,—merely 
because they are poor,—of that which consoles their poverty. I never 
allow tickets to be given for my chapel, and the places are given to those 
who come first. 

‘** At Cairo, and in the desert, the mosques are not only temples of 
wotship but places of entertainment. Six thousand persons are some- 
times there boarded and lodged at once. There, tvo, they are sure to 
find a fountain and water, in which they may bathe themselves. Thence 
comes-our rite of baptism, which could never have arisen m our climates, 
where water is not so precious, This year, for instance, we are covered 
with it over head and ears! The Egyptians, in the absence of water, 
baptize with sand. For my part, it is not the mystery of the incarnation, 
which I discover in religion, but the mystery of social order, which asso- 
ciates with heaven that idea of equality which prevents the rich from 
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destroying the poor. Religion is indeed a kind of vaccine innoculation* 
which, by satisfying our natural love for the marvellous, keeps us out of 
the hands of charlctans and conjurers. The priests are better than the 
Cagliostrus, the Knats, and the visionaries of Germany. 

“JT am not of opinion that funerals should be entirely gratuitous for 
persons in low circumstances; indeed, vanity will prevent most people 
from thinking of such a thing; but it is desirable that those who feel this 
sort of vanity should be able to indulge it at a reasonable cost. I, more- 
over, wish that our cemetries should be ornamented with chapels, and the 
other suitable embellishments.” ’ 


On the Liberty of the Press. 


“ The liberty of the press and the Emperor Napoleon are terms which, 
it was well observed, always growled at one another, whenever they came 
together. 

‘“«¢ The character of the French nation.’ said he one day in the Coun- 
cil of State, ‘ requires that the liberty of the press should be restricted 
in the case of works of a certain size; and the newspapers must be sub- 
jected to the rigid surveillance of the police.’ 

“ This opinion was given at the time of the discussions respecting the 
constitution which was to declare him Emperor, and we need not won- 
der at the small allowance of liberality which it contains. Some one 
spoke of the guarantees which should be given to the nation, and both 
the Senate and the Council of State, out of mere habit, muttered some- 
thing about the ‘ Liberty of the Press,’ which had formed a necessary 
part of every one of the constitutions promulgated up to the time in 
question, (lst December 1803 .) But Napoleon took good care that 
no such master as the press should be placed over him. The utmost he 
would allow was the nomination of a commission in the Senate, whose 
nominal office it should be to watch over the freedom of the press, but 
who, it was well understood, should remain altogether inactive. How, 
indeed, was it to be expected that he whe could never get accustomed to 
the freedom of speech with which he was assailed from the other side of 
the Channel, should submit tu be criticised at home? ‘The perusal of 
the insults which were lavished upon him by the English papers drove 
him into a fury which resembled that of the lion in the fable, stung to 
madness by swarms of gnats. He affected to grant a small modicum of 
liberty in the case of books, but this distinction was allowed to exist but 
a very short while, for it was found that when the papers were placed 
under a censorship and books not, the books soon acquired the influence 
which belonged properly to the newspapers. 

“ During the * Hundred Days, the liberty of the press formed by no 
means the least of Napoleon’s annoyances,and it was clear that either it 
must crush him, or he must crush it, But the press and the tribune had 
become more than ever incompatible with his position, which was far 
more conformable to a dictatorship than to a representative government. 
Napoleon in France at the same time with a free press could be compared 
to nothing but Gulliver in Lilliput bound down by a multitude of 
petty cords, which rendered it impossible for him to move hand or foot! 
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Art. VIII.—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vol. 1. 
London: Murray. 1837. 


Tue commencing volume of this anxiously-expected work is now 
before us ; the remainder being about to appear at certain and not 
distant periods of time. But however high may have been the 
anticipation formed regarding it, we feel assured that the present 
specimen will occasion no disappointment. A nobler subject of 
biography, one affording more varied excellence and beauty, never 
fell to the hands of any writer; nor does there seem ever to have 
existed a literary genius concerning whom an equal amount and 
precision of information has been obtained by a biographer. The 
universality of Sir Walter Scott’s fame, the almost unparalleled 
range of his intercourse with mankind, and his extraordinary habits 
of conversation and correspondence, have unitedly bequeathed to 
the world immense materials out of which to construct his life; so 
that unlike many other cases, the difficulty which an author is most 
exposed to, in the present work, is how he may best select, rather 
than how he may find means to fill up the record. Nay, these 
abundant and singularly minute materials have even been enlarged 
and enriched by the pen of him who is the immediate hero of the 
narrative ; as if he had been determined that nothing which the 
public have a right to know of him should be left undetailed in 
anticipation by himself; for a considerable portion of this volume 
consists of an autobiographical fragment composed by its subject. in 
1808, bringing down the memoir to the period when he was called 
to the bar, and entered upon a fixed profession in his twenty-first 
year. In consequence of this document having been discovered in 
an old cabinet at Abbotsford, after Mr. Lockhart had made some 
progress in his narrative, several chapters of the present volume 
only assume the character of illustrations of it, either when the 
modesty of the autobiographer, or the superabundance of the bio- 
grapher’s materials called for a more extended and diffuse history. 
Now, whether we take the fragment referred to, or these illus- 
trations singly, and still more if unitedly, the memoir is the most 
engaging and diversified that we have ever perused regarding the 
early life of any man, at the same time that the whole goes to a 
congruous portraiture of Scott’s individuality—every new feature 
and incident in his life conveying an additional touch to its breadth, 
vividness, and strength. We do not indeed think it a difficult 
task to describe the cast of the northern magician’s nature ; but it 
does require a clear appreciation of humanity, and a deep and 
cordial sympathy with peculiar development, to grasp and to 
analyze the entire individuality of any one, much more a master 
mind. ‘This is what Mr. Lockhart in the present instance has 
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proceeded to accomplish with perfect confidence in his opportu- 
nities and capacity of doing so, and with that heartfelt love of his 
subject that inspires a power congenial with his noble theme. 

A literary genius cannot be mentioned regarding whom more has 
been related, and regarding whom the world experiences a finer 
complacency in learning particulars, than Sir Walter Scott. Much 
of this arises from the fact that his literary and ordinary history 
exhibited such a uniform harmony, that the one is but the commen- 
tary or the index to the other, reciprocally acting ; and harmony of 
parts, In consequence of a universal law of human nature, Is ever @ 
desirable object, and one which the mind loves to dwell upon. 
Nay, not only does Scott’s history maintain this unison, whatever 
be the date on which we place our finger, but from the beginning to 
the end of his career, there was no discordance, however remote be 
the periods that are adduced in the comparison. If, therefore, we 
should fix upon the beginning, the middle, or the ending, the whole 
man in all his fair, exquisite, and noble proportions, may be beheld 
and scanned. 

The multitude of accounts and anecdotes which have been pub- 
lished pertaining to Scott’s character and history, have made the 
world familiar with all the leading particulars in his life, since the 
date when he began to have a name in the republic of letters. But 
regarding his infancy, boyhood, and early manhood, our information 
has been necessarily much more limited, although now the hiatus 
is completely occupied by the contents of the pages before us. 
Nor is there any period in a great man’s history that, in several 
respects, is so worthy of.contemplation and study. To this period, 
therefore, we are about, almost exclusively to direct the attention of 
our readers ; perfectly satisfied that it affords more than a suffi- 
ciency of materials to gratify the most intense eagerness which an 
one can cherish for literary anecdote and private history. ‘The 
period now mentioned offers also this extraordinary attraction, that. 
it has been described in the precious autobiographical fragment 
already alluded to—a fragment, which may be homelily charac- 
terined as being Walter Scott all over, and as presenting him in 
his happiest mood. In the case of such a candid and communi- 
cative genius, however, there can be no paucity in any part of this 
life of autobiographical notices, since the most copious sources have 
been opened to Mr. Lockhart, andthus Scott’s extremely voluminous 
correspondences can be resorted to and introduced to illustrate 
almost every occasion ; and certainly a more delightful letter-writer 
has not appeared since the days of Cowper ; and for this cause, that 
independent of all his gifts and accomplishments, there was nothing 
artificial about him—so that whether in his spoken or written dis- 


course, the natural man shone forth in all his rea! warmth and 
humanity. 
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In his autobiographical sketch, Scott begins with stating the 
reasons that have induced him to become, to a certain extent, his 
own historian—alleging that the unexpected share of popularity 
which had overtaken him, may afford an excuse for taking the 
precaution of recording a few leading circumstances of his hie, 
which he declares has been so quiet and uniform as not to deserve 
the designation of events. His motives, and his manner of explain- 
ing these motives, are in perfect keeping with his modesty, the 
manly appreciation, and the unaffected assertion of what he consi- 
dered to be his own merits. He then passes on with admirable 
ease and playfulness to give a sketch of his ancestry ; for, witha 
humourous significancy, he asserts that ‘“‘ every Scottishman has a 
pedigree,”—a sentiment which none of his countrymen, however, 
_ could ever cherish more fondly than he himself did, but which 
comparatively few could do so with a better right—since, after 
going back three or four generations, either on the paternal or 
maternal side, his predecessors were to be found moving in the 
highest ranks of our baronage, nor at any future period inferior in 
situation or character to the rank held by a gentleman. But asa 
specimen of one of these ancestors, all of whose names, whether 
noble or gentle, have received an accession of renown through the 
triumphs and character of the subject of the present memoir, that 
neither birth nor titles bestowed by royalty can ever possess, we 
select the sketch of the poet’s father, who was born in 1729, and 
educated to the profession of a writer to the signet, that is, an 
attorney. 

“ He was the eldest of a large family, several of whom I shall have 
occasion to mention with a tribute of sincere gratitude. My father was 
@ singular instance of a man rising to eminence in a profession for which 
nature had in some degree unfitted him. He had indeed a turn for 
labour, and a pleasure in analyzing the abstruse feudal doctrines connected 
with conveyancing, which would probably have rendered him unrivalled 
in the line of a special pleader, had there been such a profession in Scotland; 
but in the actual business of the profession which he embraced, in that 
sharp and intuitive perception which is neccessary in driving bargains for 
himself and others, in availing himself of the wants, necessities, caprices, 
and follies of some, and guarding against the knavery and malice of 
others, uncle Toby himself could not have conducted himself with more 
simplicty than my father. Most attorneys have been suspected, more or 
less justly, of making their own fortune at the expence of their clients— 
my father’s fate was to vindicate his calling from the stain in one instance 
for in many cases his clients contrived to ease him of considerable sums. 
Many worshipful and be-knighted names occur to my memory, who did 
him the honour to run in his debt to the amount of thousands, and to pay 
him with a lawsuit, or a commission of bankruptcy, as the case happened. 
But they are gone to a different accounting, and it would be ungenerous 
to visit their disgrace upon their descendants. My father was wont also 
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to give openings, to those who were pleased to take them, to pick a quarrel 
with him. He had a zeal for his clients which was almost ludicrous ; 
far from coldly discharging the duties of his employment towards them, 
he thought for them, felt fur their hunour as for his own, and rather 
risked disobliging them than neglecting any thing to which he conceived 
their duty bound them. If there was an old mother or aunt to be main. 
tained, he was, I am afraid, too apt to administer to their necessities fram 
what the young heir had destined exclusively to his pleasures. This 
ready discharge of obligations which the civilians tell us are only natural 
and not legal, did not 1 fear, recommend him to his employers. Yet his 
practice was at one period of his life very extensive. He understood his 
business theoretically, and was early introduced toit by a partnership with 
George Chalmers, Writer to the Signet, under whom he had served his 
apprenticeship, 

‘His person and face were uncommonly handsome, with an expression 
and sweetness of temper, which was not fallacious ; his manners were rather 
formal but full of genuine kindness, especially when exercising the duties 
of hospitality. His general habits were not only temperate, but 
severely abstemious; but upon a festival occasion, there were few 
whom a moderate glass of wine exhilirated to such a lively degree. His 
religion, in which he was devotedly sincere, was Calvinism of the strictest 
kind, and his favourite study related to church history. I suspect the 
good old man was often engaged with Knox and Spottiswoode’s folios, 
when, immured in his solitary room, he was supposed to be immersed in 
professional researches, In his political principles he was a steady friend 
to freedom, with a bias, however, to the monarchical part of our constitu- 
tion, which he considered as peculiarly exposed to danger during the 
later years of his life. He had much of ancient Scottish prejudice respect- 
ing the forms of marriages, funerals, christenings, and so furth, and was 
always vexed at any neglect of etiquette upon such occasions. As his 
education had not been upon an enlarged plan, it could not be expected 
that he should bean enlightened scholar, but he had not passed through 
a busy life without observation; and his remarks upon times and manners 
often exhibited strong traits of practical though untaught philosophy.” 


In perusing these family sketches, it is impossible to pass unno- 
ticed the spirit of fidelity (though softened by a considerate 
charity), which belongs to them, any more than their graphic excel 
lence. The reader is also constantly falling in with some per- 
sonage who has evidently sat for one or other of the matchless 
actors in his published works, which circumstance lends an addi- 
tional charm to the life, that perhaps is more effective than either 
the individuality of the portrait, oy the taste with which it is 
drawn. 

Scott says that none of the circumstances jn his life merit the 
name of events. Some of them, we think, independent of the inte- 
rest with which he invests them, are entitled to that designation. 
Thus, though he states that he was an uncommonly healthy infant, 
he had nearly died, in consequence of his nurse being ill of a con- 
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sumption, which she for a time concealed, though to do so was 
murder to both herself and him. Again, when about eighteen 
months old, he lost the power of his right leg, and was ever after 
Jame. ' But this was not all, for having been sent to the country for 
the sake of free air, and that he might regain his health, the maid 
who was to take charge of him, having left her heart behind in 
Edinburgh, conceived such a hatred at the unoffending child for 
being the cause of her detention in the country, that she meditated 
on one occasion cutting his throat, and burying him in the moss. 
It seems that she afterwards became a lunatic. 

Many odd remedies were recurred to, to cure or aid his lameness, 
‘and one ofthe most whimsical was, that so often as a sheep was killed 
for the use of the family to which he had been sent along with the 
dangerous maid now referred to, he was stripped and swathed upin 
‘the skin, warm as it was flayed from the carcass of the animal, 
‘when his grandfather would use every excitement to tempt him to 
crawl in this Tartar-like habiliment. In the course of time his 
impatience as a child inclined him to struggle with his infirmity, 
and by degrees to stand, to walk, and to run. In the meantime he 
began to feel an interest in the old songs and tales which then 
formed the amusement of a retired country family, and to sympa- 
thize especially with the House of Stuart, ‘‘ the stories told of the 
cruelties exercised in the executions at Carlisle, and in the High- 
lands, after the battle of Culloden,”’ deeply confirming his Jacobite 
partiality. 

While yet a little boy, his father was advised that the Bath 
waters might be of some advantage to his lameness, and with an 
affectionate aunt he was carried thither. 


‘‘We went to London by sea, and it may gratify the curiosity of minute 
biographers to learn, that our voyage was performed in the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, Captain Beatson, master. At Jondon we made a short stay, 
and saw some of the common shows exhibited to strangers. When, twenty 
five years afterwards, I visited the Tower of London and Westminster 
Abbey, I was astonished to find how accurate my recollections of these 
celebrated places of visitation proved to be, and 1 have ever since trusted 
more implicitly to my juvenile reminiscences. At Bath, where I lived 
about a year, I went through all the usual discipline of the pump-room 
and baths, but I believe without the least advantage to my lameness. 
During my residence at Bath I acquired the rudiments of reading at a day 
school, kept by an old dame near our lodgings, and I had never a more 
regular teacher, although I thinkI did not attend her a quarter of a year, 
An occasional lesson from my aunt supplied the rest. Afterwards when 
grown a big boy, I had a few lessons from Mr. Stalker of Edinburgh, 
and finally from the Rev. Mr. Clure. But I never acquired a just pronoun- 
ciation, nor could I read with much propriety. 

“In other respects my residence at Bath is marked by very pleasing 
recollections. ‘The venerable Juhn Home, author of Douglas, was then 
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at the watering-place, and paid much attention to my aunt and to me. 
His wife, who has survived him, was then an invalid, and used to take the 
air in her carriage on the Downs, when I was often invited to accom- 
pany her. But the most delightful recollections of Bath are dated after 
the arrival of my uncle, Captain Robert Scott, who introduced me to all 
the little amusements which suited my age, and, above all, to the theatre. 
The play was As You Like It; and the witchery of the whole scene is 
alive in my mind at this moment. I made, 1 believe, noise more than 
enough, and remember being so much scandalized at the quarrel between 
Orlando and his brother in the first scene, that I screamed out, ‘ A’n’t 
they brothers?’ A few weeks’ residence at home cunvinced me, who 
had till then been an only child in the house of my grandfather, that a 
quarrel between brothers was a very natural event.” 


After spending twelvemonths at Bath, he was carried back to 
Scotland. About his eighth year, he went to Prestonpans for sea- 
bathing, which circumstance is rendered memorable, chiefly because 
he there formed a juvenile intimacy with an old military veteran, 
Dalgetty by name, who had been in the German wars, and who 
had many tales to tell of the battle-field. It can easily be ima- 
gined, of whom, of all the romancer’s creations, this veteran was the 
parent. Besides Captain Dalgetty, as he was by courtesy called, 
though subsisting after his campaigns upon an ensign’s half-pay— 


‘‘] found another ally at Prestonpans, in the person of George Constable, 
an old friend of my father’s educated to the law, but retired upon his 
independent property, and generally residing near Dundee. He had many 
of those peculiarities of temper which long afterwards I tried to develope 
in the character of Jonathan Oldbuck. It is very odd, that though I am 
unconscious of any thing in which I strictly copied the manners of my old 
friend, the resemblance was nevertheless detected by George Chalmers, 
Esq. solicitor, London, an old friend, both of my father and Mr. Constable, 
and who affirmed to my late friend, Lord Kinnadder, that I,must needs be 
the author of the Antiquary, since he recognized the portrait of George 
Constable. But my friend George was not so decided an enemy to 
womankind as his representative Monkbarns. On the contrary, I rather 
suspect that he had a tendresse for my Aunt Jenny, who even then wasa 
most beautiful woman, though somewhat advanced in life. To the close 
of her life she had the finest eyes and teeth | ever saw, and though she 
could be sufficiently sharp when she had a mind, her general behaviour 
was genteel and ladylike. However this might be, 1 derived a great deal 
of curious information from George Constable, both at this early period 
and afterwards. He was constantly philandering about my aunt, and of 
course very kind to me. He was the first person who told me about 
Falstaff and Hotspur, and other characters in Shakspeare. What idea I 
annexed to them I know not, but I must have anncxed some, for I remem- 
ber quite well being interested on the subject. Indeed, I rather suspect 
that children derive impulses of a powerful and important kind in hearing 
things which they cannot entirely comprehend ; and therefore, that to 
write dcwn to children’s understanding is a mistake; set them on the 
scent, and let them puzzle it out. ‘To :eiuin ‘o George Constable, I knew him 
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well at a much later period. He used always to dine at my father’s house 
of a Sunday, and was authorized to turn the conversation out of the 
austere and Calvinistic tone which it usually maintained on that day, 
upon subjects of history or auld langsyne. He remembered the Forty-five, 


and told many excellent stories, all with a strong dash of a peculiar caustic 
humour.” 


How many children pass through the years that we have yet 
alone seen noted in Scott’s career, without being able to fix upon 
any great landmarks whereby to distinguish the growth of mind, or 
the foundations of future knowledge! His biographer, indeed, says, 
that his memory reached to an earlier period of childhood than that 
of almost any other person; but it not only penetrated to early 
childhood, but all his after years were filled to overflowing with 
the results of observation, and the exercise of a wonderfully retentive 
recollection. We have seen the poet’s own account of his boyish 
proficiency as a reader and in pronunciation ; Mr. Lockhart inserts 
a letter written by an accomplished lady of great talent, addressed 
to a clergyman, which gives a different account. 


* ¢ Edinburgh, Saturday night, 15th of the gloomy month when the 
people of England hang and drown themselves. 

* * * * *]7 last night supped in Mr Walter Scott’s. He has the 
most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He was reading a poem 
to his mother when I went in. I made him read on; it was the descrip- 
tion of a shipwreck. His passion rose with the storm. He lifted up his 
eyes and hands. ‘ There’s the mast gone,’ says he; ‘ crash it goes!— 
they will all perish!’ After his agitation, he turns to me. * That is too 
melancholy,’ says he; ‘I had better read you something more amusing.’ 
I preferred a little chat, and asked his opinion uf Milton and other books 
he was reading, which he gave me wonderfully. One of his observations 
was, ‘ How strange it is that Adam, just new come into the world, should 
know everything—that must be the poet’s fancy,’ says he. ‘ But when 
he was created perfect by God, he instantly yielded.’ When taken to bed 
last night, he told his aunt he liked that lady. ‘ What lady?” says she. 
‘Why, Mrs. Cockburn ; for I think she is a virtuoso, like myself.’ ‘ Dear 
Walter,’ says aunt Jenny, ‘ what is a virtuuso? ‘ Don’t ye know? Why, 
it’s one who wishes and will know everything.’—Now, sir, you will think 
this a very silly story. Pray, what age do you suppose this boy to be? 
Name it now, before I tell you. Why, twelve cr fourteen. No such 
thing; he is not quite six years old.* He has a lame leg, for which he 
was a year at Bath, and has acquired the perfect English accent, which 
he has not lost since he came, and he reads like a Garrick. You will 
allow this an uncommon exotic.’ 

‘Some particulars in Mrs. Cockburn’s account appear considerably at 
variance with what Sir Walter has told us respecting his own boyish 





* “ He was, in fact, six years and three months old before this letter 
was written” 
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proficiency—especially in the article of pronunciation. On that last head, 
however, Mrs. Cockburn was not, probably, a very accurate judge : all 
that can be said is, that if at this early period he had acquired anything 
which could be justly described as an English accent, he soon lost, and 
never again recovered, what he had thus gained from his short residence 
at Bath. In after life his pronunciation of words, considered separately, 
was seldom much different from that of a well-educated Englishman of 
his time ; but he used many words in a sense which belonged to Scotland, 
not to England, and the tone and accent remained broadly Scotch, though, 
unless in the burr, which no doubt smacked of the country bordering on 
Northumberland, there was no provincial peculiarity about his utterance. 
He had strong powers of mimicry—could talk with a peasant quite in his 
own style, and frequently in general society introduced rustic patois, 
northern, southern, or midland, with great truth and effect; but these 
things were inlaid dramatically, or playfully, upon his narrative. His 
exquisite taste in this matter was not less remarkable in his conversation 
than in the prose of his Scotch novels.” 


In the course of his classical education Scott was sent to the 
High School of Edinburgh, which has been so long celebrated among 
the Academies of Scotland, where, according to his own account, 
he did not make any great figure, his exertions being desultory, or 
little to be depended on. Dr. Adam, the Rector, he adds, however, 
allowed that though many ot the scholars understood the Latin 
better, he was behind few in following and enjoying the author’s 
meaning. He goes on to say, that “thus encouraged, I distin- 
guished myself by some attempts at poetical versions from Horace 
and Virgil.” With regard to the period now mentioned, the follow- 
ing testimonies and examples are too valuable to be abridged. 


«Mr. Rogers says— Sitting one day alone with him in your house, in 
the Regent’s Park—(it was the day but one before he left it to embark at 
Portsmouth for Malta)—I led him, among other things, to tell me once 
again a story of himself, which he had furmerly told me, and which I had 
often wished to recover. When I returned home, I wrote it down, as 
nearly as I could, in his own words; and here they are. ‘The subject is 
an achievement worthy of Ulysses himself, and such as many of his 
school-felliows could, no doubt, have related of him; but I fear I have 
done it no justice, though the story is so very characteristic that it should 
not be lost. The inimitable manner in which he told it—the glance of 
the eye, the turn of the head, and the hght that played over his faded 
features as, one by one, the circumstances came back to him, accompanied 
by a thousand boyish feelings, that had slept perhaps for years—there is 
no language, not even his own, could convey to you; but you can supply 
them. Would that others could do so, who had not the good fortune to 
know him!—The memorandum (Friday, October 21, 1831) is as fol- 
lows :— 

«There was a boy in my class at school, who stood always atthe top, 
nor could I with all my effort supplant him. Day came after day, and 
still he kept his place,do what 1 would; till at length I observed that, 
when a question was asked him, he always fumbled with his fingers ata 
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particular button in the lower part of his waistcoat. ‘To remove it, there- 
fore, became expedient in my eyes; and in an evil moment it was removed 
with a knife. Great was my anxiety to know the success of my measure ; 
and it succeeded too well. When the boy was again questioned, his 
fingers sought again for the button, but it was not to be found. In his 
distress he looked down for it; it was to be seen no more than to be felt. 
He stood confounded, and I took possession of his place; nor did he ever 
recover it, or ever, I believe, suspect who was the author of his wrong. 
Often in after-life has the sight of him smote me as I passed by him; and 
often have I resolved to make him some reparation; but it ended in good 
resolutions. Though I never renewed my acquaintance with him, I often 
saw him, for he filled some inferior office in one of the courts of law at 
Edinburgh. Poor fellow! I believe he is dead ; he took early to drinking.’ 

‘* The autobiography tells us that his translations in verse from Horace 
and Virgil were often approved by Dr. Adam. One of these little pieces, 
written in a weak boyish scrawl, within pencilled marks still visible, had 
been carefully preserved by his mother; it was found folded up in a 
cover inscribed by the old lady—‘My Walter’s first lines, 1782. 


‘**In awful ruins Astna thunders nigh, 
And sends in pitchy whirlwinds to the sky 
Black clouds of smoke, which, still as they aspire, 
From their dark sides there bursts the glowing fire : 
At other times huge balls of fire are toss’d, 
That Jick the stars, and in the smoke are lost: 
Sometimes the mount, with vast convulsions torn, 
Emits huge rocks, which instantly are borne 
With loud explosions to the starry skies, 
The stones made liquid as the huge mass flies, 
Then back again with greater weight recoils, 
While A&tna thundering from the bottom boils.’ ” 


In reference to the same period we must quote some of Scott’s 
own natrative. 


“In the mean while my acquaintance with English literature was 
gradually extending itself. In the intervals of my school hours I had 
always perused with avidity such books of history or poetry or voyages 
and travels as chance presented to me—not forgetting the usual, or rather 
ten times the usual, quantity of fairy tales, eastern stories, romances, &c. 
These studies were totally unregulated and undirected. My tutor thought 
it almost a sin to open a profane play or poem; and my mother, besides 
that she might be in some degree trammelled by the religious scruples 
which he suggested, had no longer the opportunity to hear me read poetry 
as formerly. I found, however, in her dressing-room (where I slept at 
one time) some odd volumes of Shakspeare, nor can [| easily forget the 
rapture with which I sate up in my shirt reading them by the light of a 
fire in her apartment, until the bustle of the family rising from supper 
warned me it was time to creep back to my bed, where I was supposed to 
have been safely deposited since nine o’clock. Chance, however, threw 


in my way a poetical preceptor. ‘This was no other than the excellent and 
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benevolent Dr. Blacklock, well-known at that time asa literary character. 
I know not how | attracted his attention, and that of some of the young 
men who boarded in his family; but so it was that I became a frequent 
and favoured guest. The kind old man opened to me the stores of his 
library, and through his recommendation I became intimate with Ossian 
and Spenser. I was delighted with both, yet I think chiefly with the 
latter poet. The tawdry repetitions of the Ossianic phraseology disgusted 
me rather sooner than might have been expected from my age. But 
Spenser I could have read for ever. ‘Too young to trouble myself about 
the allegory, I considered all the knights and ladies and dragons and giants 
in their outward and exoteric sense, and God only knows how delighted I 
was to find myself in such society. As I had always a wonderful facility 
in retaining in my memory whatever verses pleased me, the quantity of 
Spenser's stanzas which I could repeat was really marvellous. But this 
memory of mine was a very fickle ally, and has through my whole life 
acted merely upon its own capricious motion, and might have enabled me 
to adopt old Beattie of Meikledale’s answer, when complimented by a cer- 
tain reverend divine on.the strength of the same faculty :—‘ No, sir,’ 
answered the old Borderer, ‘ I have no command of my memory. It only 
retains what hits my fancy, and probably, sir, if you were to preach to me 


for two hours, I would not be able when you finished to remember a word 
you had been saying.’ ” 


He also sums up the cast of his attainments on leaving the High 
School, by saying that they consisted of ‘‘ a great quantity of gene- 
ral information, ill arranged, indeed, and collected without system, 
yet deeply impressed upon my mind ; readily assorted by my power 
of connexion and memory, and gilded, if I may say so, by a vivid 
and active imagination.” He traces to about the same era the 
awaking of that delightful feeling for the beauties of natural objects 
which never afterwards deserted him—to the neighbourhood of Kelso, 
which is remarkable not only for the grand scenery whick it presents, 
but its venerable associations. It was now, too, when he formed 
an intimacy with Bishop Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” and 
henceforth began to overwhelm his companions, and all who would 
hearken to him, with tragical recitations from the ballads thus 
obtained. 

Scott’s university education was irregular and imperfect. Le 
attended the Latin and Greek classes in the college of his native 
city, as also that of Logic, and some years afterwards the ethical 
course of Dugald Stewart. But as to Greek, his progress is 
described by himself to have been so extremely limited, that he 
even forgot the very letters of its alphabet. He adds, “ If, how- 
ever, it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages— 
let such a reader remember that it is with the deepest regret that I 
recollect in my manhood the opportunities of learning which I 
neglected in my youth; that through every part of my literary 
career I have felt pinched and hampered by my own ignorance ; 
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and that I would at this moment give half the reputation I have 
had the good fortune to acquire, if by doing so I could rest the 
remaining part upon a sound foundation of learning and science.” 
It certainly never was supposed by competent judges that Scott was 
deeply versed in the learning of the schools ; but how wonderful will 
it appear to most of his admirers, to hear him confessing and com- 
plaining that through every part of his literary experience he felt 
pinched and hampered by his own ignorance! But we cannot do 
better than introduce his biographer’s commentary on this part of 
the narrative. 


“T shall only add to what he sets down on the subject of his early 
academical studies, that in this, as in almost every case, he appears to 
have underrated his own attainments. He had, indeed, no pretensions to 
the name of an extensive, far less of an accurate, Latin scholar; but he 
could read, I believe, any Latin author, of any age, so as tocatch without 
difficulty his meaning; and although his favourite Latin poet, as well as 
historian, in later days, was Buchanan, he had preserved, or subsequently 
acquired, a strong relish for some others of more ancient date. I ma 
mention, in particular, Lucan and Claudian. Of Greek, he does not 
exaggerate in saying that he had forgotten even the alphabet; for he 
was puzzled with the words 4o,Jos and womrns, Which he had occasion to 
introduce, from some authority on his table, into his ‘ Introduction to 
Popular Poetry,’ written in April 1830; and happening to be in the 
house with him at the time, he sent for me to insert them for him in his 
MS. Mr. Irving has informed us of the early period at which he enjoyed 
the real Tasso and Ariosto. I presume he had at least as soon as this 
enabled himself to read Gil Blas in the original; and, in all probability, 
we may refer to the same time of his life, or one not much later, his 
acquisition of as much Spanish as served for the Guerras Civiles de 
Granada, Lazarillo de. Tormes, and, above all, Don Quixote. He read 
all these languages in after life with about the same facility. I never 
but once heard him attempt to speak any of them, and that was when 
some of the courtiers of Charles X. came to Abbotsford, soon after that 
unfortunate prince took up his residence for the second time at Holyrvod- 
house. Finding that one or two of these gentlemen could speak no 
English at all, he made some efforts to amuse them in their own language 
after the champagne had been passing briskly round the table; and I 
was amused next morning with the expression of one of the party, who, 
alluding to the sort of reading in which Sir Walter seemed to have chiefly 
occupied himself, said, ‘Mon Dieu! comme il estropiait, entre deux vins, 
le Francais du bon sire de Joinville !’ Of all these tongues, as of German 
somewhat later, he acquired as much as was needful for his own purposes, 
of which a critical study of any foreign language made at no time any 
part. Inthem he sought for incidents, and he found images; but for 
the treasures of diction he was content to dig on British soil. He had 
all he wanted in the old wells of *‘ English undefiled,’ and the still living, 
though fast shrinking, waters of that sister idiom which had not always, 
as he flattered himself, deserved the name of a dialect. 

‘‘As may be said, | believe, with perfect truth of every really great man, 
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Scott was self-educated in every branch of knowledge which he ever 
turned to account in the works of his genius—and he has himself told us 
that his real studies were those lonely and desultory ones of which he has 
given a copy in the first chapter of Waverley, where the hero is repre- 
sented as ‘driving through the sea of books, like a vessel without pilot 
or rudder;’ that is to say, obeying nothing but the strong breath of native 
inclination ;—‘ He had read, and stored in a memory of uncommon tena- 
city, much curious, though ill arranged and miscellaneous information. 
In English literature, he was master of Shakspeare and Milton, of our 
earlier dramatic authors, of many picturesque and interesting passages 
from our old historical chronicles, and was particularly well acquainted 
with Spenser, Drayton, and other poets, who have exercised themselves 
on romantic fiction—of all themes the most fascinating toa youthful 
imagination, before the passtons have roused themselves, and demand 
poetry of a more sentimental description.’ I need not repeat his enume- 
ration of other favourites, Pulci, the Decameron, Froissart, Brantome, 
Delanoue, and the chivalrous and romantic lore of Spain. I have quoted 
a passage so well known, only for the sake of the striking circumstance 
by which it marks the very early date of these multifarious studies.” 


It seems that Scott’s academical career was limited chiefly because 
his father was desirous that legal studies should principally engage 
him. Accordingly he was bound apprentice to his father for five 
years ; and to show the stuff that was in him, we have it from his 
own pen, that though he hated the drudgery of the attorney’s office, 


especially on account of the confinement it occasioned, yet the love | 


he had for his father, a sense of duty, ambition to surpass his com- 
panions, and a certain allowance proportioned to the work he finished, 
which enabled him to gratify his passion in some degree for books 
and the theatre, reconciled him to his lot, so that he says, ‘* when 
actually at the oar, no man could pull it harder than I, and I remem- 
ber writing upwards of 120 folio pages with no interval either for 
food or rest.”” His reading, however, was of a “‘hop-step-and-jump ” 
description—the middle or the end of a volume being very often the 
parts first perused, and yet a fellow apprentice used often to say 
that “ I knew as much of the book as he had been able to acquire 
from reading it in the usual manner.” Works of fiction of every 
kind were his supreme delight, excepting novels of the «‘ Jemmy 
and Jenny-Jessamy tribe,” which he abhorred, since nothing infe- 
rior to the feeling of a Mackenzie, or the art of a Burney could fix 
his attention upon a domestic tale. But every thing adventurous, 
romantic, or touching upon knight-errantry, he devoured; and the 
attempt to imitate what he so much admired soon followed, though 
his efforts ‘‘ were in the manner of the tale-teller, not of the bard.” 
It does not appear that any of these early tales are extant; it is not 
likely that such a ready writer and prolific genius would set much 
value upon them, and in all probability they shared the summary 
fate of a MS. poem on “ the Conquest of Granada,”’ which was in 
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four books, each amounting to about 400 lines, and which, one of . 
his brother-apprentices has said, was committed to the flames, soon 
after it was finished. But one thing is clear, that long before Wa- 
verly was begun, its author was no raw hand at weaving romantic 
and chivalrous tales. 

In reference to Scott’s being bound apprentice to his father, Mr. 
Lockhart’s observations are too forcible, sensible, and elegant to be 
overlooked, even in our hasty summary. 


‘In the Minute-books of the Society of Writers to the Signet appears 
the following entry ;—‘ Edinburgh, 15th May, 1786. Compeared Walter 
Scott, and presented an indenture, dated 3lst March last, entered into 
between him and Walter Scott, his son, for five years from the date 
thereof, under a mutual penalty of £40 sterling.’ 

‘An inauspicious step this might at first sight appear in the early 
history of one so strongly predisposed for pursuits wide as the antipodes 
asunder from the dry technicalities of conveyancing; but he himself, I 
believe, was never heard, in his mature age, to express any regret that 
it should have been taken ; and I am convinced for my part that it was a 
fortunate one. It prevented him, indeed, from passing with the usual 
regularity through a long course of Scotch metaphysics; but I extremely 
doubt whether any discipline could ever have led him to derive either 
pleasure or profit from studies of that order. His apprenticeship left him 
time enough, as we shall find, for continuing his application to the stores 
of poetry and romance, and those old chroniclers, who to the end were 
his darling historians. Indeed, if he had wanted any new stimulus, the 
necessity of devoting certain hours of every day to a routine of drudgery, 
however it might have cperated ona spirit more prone to earth, must 
have tended to quicken his appetite for ‘ the sweet bread eaten in secret.’ 
But the duties which he had now to fulfil were, in various wavs, directly 
and positively beneficial to the development both of his genius and his 
character. It was in the discharge of his functions asa Writer’s Appren- 
tice that he first penetrated into the Highlands, and formed those friend- 
ships among the surviving heroes of 1745, which laid the foundation for 
one great class of his works. Even the less attractive parts of this new 
vocation were calculated to give him a more complete insight into the 
smaller workings of poor human nature, than can ever perhaps be 
gathered from the experience of the legal profession in its higher walk ; 
—the etiquette of the bar in Scotland, as in England, being averse to 
personal intercourse between the advocate and his client. But, finally, 
and I will say chiefly, it was to this prosaic discipline that he owed those 
habits of steady, sober diligence, which few imaginative authors had ever 
before exemplified—and which, unless thus beaten into his composition 
at a ductile stage, even he, in all probability, could never have carried 
into the almost professional exercise of some of the highest and most deli- 
cate faculties of the human mind. He speaks, in not the least remarkable 
passage of the preceding Memoir, as if constitutional indolence had been 
his portion in common with all the members of his father’s family. When 
Gifford, in a dispute with Soame Jenyns, quoted Doctor Johnson’s own 
confession that he ‘knew little Greek,’ Jenyns answered, * Yes, young 
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man; but how shall we know what Johnson would have called much 
Greek ?’ and Gifford has recorded the deep impression which this hint 
left on his own mind. What Scott would have called constitutional 
diligence, I know not; but surely if indolence of any kind had been 
inherent in his nature, even the triumph of Socrates was not more signal 
than his.” 


The bursting of a blood-vessel, about the second year of his appren- 
ticeship, seriously affected his health. His employment during his 
confinement, as described by himself, we may be sure was laying a 
firmer foundation for many of those after displays which have 
delighted and astonished the world. 


“The regimen I had to undergo on this occasion was far from agree- 
able. It was Spring, and the weather raw and cold, yet I was confined 
to bed with a single blanket, and bled and blistered till I scarcely had a 
pulse left. I had all the appetite of a growing boy, but was prohibited 
any sustenance beyond what was absolutely necessary for the support of 
nature, and that in vegetables alone. Above all, with a considerable 
disposition to talk, I was not permitted to open my lips without one or 
two old ladies who watched my couch, being ready at once to souse upon 
me, ‘ imposing silence with a stilly sound.’ My only refuge was reading 
and playing at chess. To the romances and poetry, which I chiefly 
delighted in, I had always added the study of history, especially as con- 
nected with military events. I was encouraged in this latter study by a 
tolerable acquaintance with geography, and by the opportunities I had 
enjoyed while with Mr. Mac Fait to learn the meaning of the more ordi- 
nary terms of fortification. While, therefore, I lay in this dreary and 
silent solitude, I fell upon the resource of illustrating the battles I read 
of by the childish expedient of arranging shells, and seeds, and pebbles, 
so as to represent encountering armies. Diminutive cross-bows were 
contrived to mimic artillery, and with the assistance of a friendly carpen- 
ter, I contrived to model a fortress, which, like that of Uncle Toby, repre- 
sented whatever place happened to be uppermost in my imagination. [| 
fought my way thus through Vertot’s Knights of Malta—a book which, 
as it hovered between history and romance, was exceedingly dear to me; 
and Orme’s interesting and beautiful History of Indostan, whose copious 
plans, aided by the clear and luminous explanations of the author, rendered 
my imitative amusement peculiarly easy. Other moments of these weary 
weeks were spent in looking at the Meadow Walks, by assistance of a 
combination of mirrors so arranged that, while lying in bed, k could see 
the troops march out to exercise, or any other incident which occurred on 
that promenade.” 


Scott goes on to state that though an excessive nervousness suc- 
ceeded his illness, caused either by the nature of the disease, the 
medicine ke was obliged to take, or the spare diet to which he 
was restricted, yet that ere long he bid farewell to each of these 
subjects of complaint, and for many years never experienced any 
thing to complain of, in regard to his health, beyond a headache, 
or a stomachic affection, his frame becoming gradually hardened 
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and disfigured rather than disabled by his lameness, for he often 
walked twenty or thirty miles a day—‘ Wood, water, wilderness 
itself had an inexpressible charm” to him, and he “ had a dream 

way of going much further” than he intended, so that his father 


used to protest to him on such occasions that he was born “ to be 
a strolling pedlar.”’ 


We have seen that Scott for many years had nothing to complain 
of in respect to health buf an occasional headache or stomachic affec- 
tion; and he adds that these exceptions have either arisen from his 
having been long without taking exercise, or having lived too con- 
vivially—* the latter having been occasionally, though not habitually, 
the error of my youth, as the former has been of my advanced life.”’ 
Mr. Lockhart’s notices relating to his father-in-]aw’s habits and 
studies about the close of his apprenticeship, throw an interesting 
light upon some of the circumstances we have just been men- 
tioning. 

‘Mr Clerk says, that he had been struck from the first day he entered 
the civil law class-room with something odd and remarkable in Scott’s 
appearance ; what this something was he cannot now recall, but he remem- 
bers telling his companion some time afterwards that he thought he looked 
like a hautboy player. Scott was amused with this notion, as he had 
never touched any musical instrument of and kind; but I fancy his friend 
had been watching a certain noticeable but altogether indescribable play 
of the upper lip when in an abstracted mood. He rallied Walter, he says, 
during one of their first evening walks together, on the slovenliness of his 
dress ; he wore a pair of corduroy breeches, much glazed by the rubbing 
of his staff, which he immediately flourished—and said,‘ they be good 
enough for drinking in—let us go and have some oysters in the Covenant 
Close.’ 

“ Convivial habits were then indulged among the young men of Edin- 
burgh, whether students of law, writers, or barristers, to an extent now 
happily unknown ; and this anecdote recalls some striking hints on that 
subject which occur in Scott’s brief autobiography. That he partook 
profusely in the juvenile bacchanalia of that day, and continued to take a 
plentiful share in such jollities down to the time of his marriage, are facts 
worthy of being distinctly stated—for no man in mature life was more 
habitually averse to every sort of intemperance. He could, when I first 
knew him, swallow a great quantity of wine without being at all visibly dis- 
ordered by it ; but nothing short of some very particular occasion could ever 
induce him to put this strength of head toa trial; and I have heard him 
many times utter words which no one in the days of his youthful tempta- 
tion can be the worse for remembering :—‘ Depend upon it, of all vices 
drinking is the most incompatible with greatness.’ 

** The liveliness of his conversation—the strange variety of his know- 
ledge—and above all, perhaps, the portentous tenacity of his memory— 
riveted more and more Clerk’s attention, and commanded the wonder of 
all his new allies; but of these extraordinary gifts Scott himself appeared 
to be little conscious; or at least he impressed them all as attaching inti- 
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nitely greater consequence (exactly as had been the case with him in the 
days of the Cowgate Port and the fttile nine steps) to feats of personal 
agility and prowess. William Clerk’s brother, James,a midshipman in 
the navy, happened to come home from a cruise in the Mediterranean 
shortly after this acquaintance began, and Scott and the sailor became 
almost at sight ‘sworn brothers.’ In order to complete his time under 
the late Sir Alexander Cochrane, who was then on the Leith station, 
James Clerk obtained the command of a lugger, and the young friends 
often made little excursions to sea with him. ‘ The first time Scott dined 
on board,’ says William Clerk,‘ we met before embarking at a tavern 
in Leith—it was a large party, mostly midshipmen, and strangers to him, 
and our host introducing his landsmen guests said, ‘ my brother you know, 
gentlemen ; as for Mr Scott, mayhaps you may take him for a poor lami- 
ter, but he is the first to begin a row, and the last to end it;’ which eulo- 
gium he confirmed with some of the expletives of Tom Pipes.’"* When, 
many years afterwards, Clerk read The Pirate, he was startled by the 
resurrection of a hundred traits of the table talk of this lugger; but the 
author has since traced some striking passages in that novel to his recol- 
lection of the almost childish period when he hung on his own brother 
Robert's stories about Rodney’s battles and the haunted keys of the West 
Indies. 

‘“One morning Scott called on Clerk, and, exhibiting his stick all cut 
and marked, told him he had been attacked in the streets the night before 
by three fellows, against whom he had defended himself fur an hour. 
‘By Shrewsbury clock ?” said his friend. ‘No,’ says Scott smiling, ‘ by 
the Tron.” But thenceforth, adds Mr Clerk, and for twenty years after, 
he called his walking stick by the name of ‘ Shrewsbury.’ 

‘With these comrades Scutt now resumed, and pushed toa much greater 
extent, his early habits of wandering over the country in quest of castles 
and other remains of antiquity, his passion for which derived a new im- 
pulse from the conversation of the celebrated John Clerk of Eldin,t the 
father of his friend. William Clerk well remembers his father telling a 
story which was introduced in due time in The Antiquary. While he 
was visiting his grandfather, Sir John Clerk, at Dumcrieff, in Dumfries- 
shire, many years before this time, the old Baronet carried some English 
Virtuosos tosee a supposed Roman camp; and on his exclaiming ata par- 
ticular spot, ‘ this I take to have been the Pretorium,’ a herdsman, who 
stood by, answered, ‘ Pretorium here, Pretorium there, I made it wi’ a 
flaughter spade.” Many traits of the elder Clerk were, his son has no 
doubt, embroidered on the character of George Constable in the compo- 
sition of Jonathan O.dbuck. The old gentleman’s enthusiasm for anti- 
quities was often played on by these young friends, but more effectually 
by his eldest son, John Clerk (Lord Eldin), who, having a great genius 


— 





“«* Dinna steer him,’ says Hobbie Elliot; ‘ ye may think Elshie’s but 
a lamiter, but I warrant ye, grippie for grippie, he’ll gar the blue blood 
spin frae your nails—his hand’s like a smith’s vice.— Black Dwarf— 
Waverley Novels, vol. i. p. 202. 
' **f Author of the famous Essay on dividing the Line in Sea-fights. 
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for art, used to amuse himself with manufacturing mutilated heads, which’ 
after being buried for a convenient time in the ground, were accidentally 
discovered in some fortunate hour, and received by the laird with great 
honour as valuable accessions to his museum.”’* 


It is with reluctance that we read any portion either of Scott’s 
charming autobiographical fragment, or of Mr. Lockhart’s deeply 
interesting and most copious illustrations of it, and be precluded 
from inserting the whole into our pages. As, however, we have 
reached near to the close of the former document, we cannot endure 
to abridge certain paragraphs, which contain not only the methods 
which Scott adopted in forwarding some of his studies, but an 
account in his happiest vein, ofthe defects which he had to combat, 
arising from constitution or irregular education. 


‘To me the wandering over the field of Bannockburn was the source of 
more exquisite pleasure than gazing upon the celebrated landscape from 
the battlements of Stirling castle. I do not by any means infer that I was 
dead to the feelings of picturesque scenery; on the contrary, few delighted 
more in its general effect. But I was unable with the eye of a painter to 
dissect the various parts of the scene, to comprehend how the one bore 
upon the other, to estimate the effect which various features of the view had 
in producing its leading and general effect. I have, never indeed, been 
capable of doing this with precision or nicety, though my latter studies 
have led me to amend and arrange my original ideas upon the subject. 
Even the humble ambition, which I long cherished, of making sketches of 
those places which interested me, from a defect of eye or of hand, was totally 
ineffectual. After long study and many efforts, I was unableto apply the 
elements of perspective or of shade to the scene before me, and was obliged 
to relinquish in despair an art which I was most anxious to practice. But 
show me an old castle or a field of battle, and I was at home at once, filled 
it with its combatants in their proper costume,and overwhelmed my hearers 
by the enthusiasm of my description. In crossing Magus Moor, near St. 
Andrew’s, the spirit moved me to give a picture of the assassination of the 
Archbishop of St Andrew’s to some fellow-travellers with whom I was ac- 
cidently associated, and one of them, though well acquainted with the story, 
protested my narrative had frightened away his night’s sleep. I mention 
this to show the distinction between a sense of the picturesque in action 
and inscenery. If I have since been able in poetry to trace with some 
success the principles of the latter, it has always been with reference to 
its general and leading features, or under some alliance with moral feeling ; 
and even this proficiency has cost me study.— Meanwhile I endeavoured to 
make amends for my ignorance of drawing by adopting a sort of technical 
memory respecting the scenes I visited. Wherever I went, I cut a piece 





«* The most remarkable of these antique heads was so highly appre- 
ciated by another distinguished connoisseur, the late Earl of Buchan, that 
he carried it off from Mr Clerk’s museum, and presented it to the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries—in whose collection, no duubt, it may still be 
admired 
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of a branch from a tree—these constituted what I called my log-book ; and 
I intended to have a set of chess-men out of them, each having reference to 
the place where it was cut—as the kings from Falkland and Holy-Rood ; 
the queens from Queen Mary’s yew-tree at Crooksten; the bishops from 
abbeys or episcopal palaces ; the knights from baronial residences; ; the rooks 
from royal fortresses ; and the pawns generally from places w orthy of his- 
torical note. But this whimsical design I never carried into execution.’ 

‘With music it was even worse than with painting. My mother was 
anxious we should at least learn Psalmody; but the incurable defects of my 
voice and ear soon drove my teacher to despair.* IJtis only by long prac- 
tice that 1 have acquired the power of selecting or distinguishing melodies; 
and although now few things delight or affect me more than a simple tune 
sung with feeling, yet I am sensible that even this pitch of musical taste 
has only been gained by attention and habit, and, as it were by my feeling 
of the words “being associated with the tune. I[ have, therefore, been 
usually unsuccessful in composing words to a tune, although my friend, 
Dr Clarke, and other musical composers, have sometimes been able to make 
a happy union between their music and my poetry. 

“In, other points, however, I began to make some amends for the irregu- 
larity of my education. It is well known that in Edinburgh one great spur 
to emulation among youthful students is in those associations called Jiterary 
societies, formed not only for the purpose of debate, but of composition. 
These undoubtedly have some disadvantages, where a bold, petulant, and 
disputatious temper happens to be combined with considerable information 
and talent. Still however, in order to such a person being actually spoiled 
by his mixing in such debates, his talents must be of a very rare nature, 
or his effrontery must be proof to every species of assault; for there is 
generally, in a well-selected society of this nature, talent sufficient to meet 
the forwardest, and satire enough to penetrate the most undaunted. 1] am 
particularly obliged to this sort of club for introducing me, about my seven- 
teenth year, into the society which at one time I had entirely dropped ; for, 
from the time of my illness at college, I had little or no intercourse with any 








«* The late Alexander Campbell, a warm-hearted man, and an enthusiast 
in Scottish music, which he sang most beautifully, had this ungrateful 
task imposed on him. He was a man of many accomplishments, but 
dashed with a bizarrerie of temper which made them useless to their 
proprietor. He wrote several books—as a ‘Tour in Scotland, &c., and 
he made an advantageous marriage, but fell nevertheless into distressed 
circumstances, which I had the pleasure of relieving, if I could not 
remove. His sense of gratitude was very strong, and showed itself oddly 
in one respect. He would never allow thatI had a bad ear ; but contended 
that if I did not understand music, it was because I did not ‘chouse to learn 
it. But when he attended us in George’s Square, our neighbour, Lady 
Cumming, sent to beg that the boys might not all be flogged precisely at 
the same hour, as, though she hadno doubt the punishment was deserved, 
the noise of the concord was really dreadful. Robert was the only one of 
our family who could sing, though my father was musical anda performer 
on the violoncello at the ¢ gentlemen’s concerts. [1826.]” 
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Of my class-companions, one or two only excepted. Now, however, about 
1788, I began to feel and take my ground in society. A ready wit, a good 
deal of enthusiasm, and a perception that soon ripened into tact and obser- 
vation of character, rendered me an acceptable companion to many young 
men, whose acqusitions in philosophy and science were infinitely superior to 
any thing I could boast. 

‘* In the business of these societies—for I was a member of more than 
one successively—-I cannot boast of having made any great figure. I 
never was a good speaker unless upon some subject which strongly 
animated my feelings ; and as I was totally unaccustomed to composition, 
2” well as to the art of generalizing my ideas upon any subject, my literary 
essays were but very poor work. I never attempted them unless when 
compelled to do so by the regulations of the society, and then I was like 
the Lord of Castle Rackrent, who was obliged to cut down a tree to get a 
few faggots to boil the kettle; for the quantity of ponderous and miscel- 
laneous knowledge, which I really possesed on many subjects, was not 
casily condensed or brought to bear upon the object I wished particularly 
to become master of. Yet there occurred opportunities when this oad lum- 
ber of my brain, especially that which was connected with the recondite 
parts of history, did me, as Hamlet says, ‘ yeoman’s service.’ My memory 
of events was like one of the large, old-fashioned stone-cannons of the Turks 
—very difficult to load well and discharge, but making a powerful effect 
when by good chance any object did come within range of its shot. Such 
fortunate opportunities of exploding with effect maintained my literary 
character among my companions, with whom J soon met with great indul- 
gence and regard. The persons with whom I chiefly lived at this period of 
my youth were William Clerk, already mentioned; James Edmonstoune, 
of Newton; George Abercromby ; Adam Ferguson, son of the celebrated 
Professor Ferguson, and who combined the lightest and most airy temper 
with the best and kindest disposition ; John Irving already mentioned; the 
Honourable Thomas Douglas now Earl of Selkirk ; David Boyle,—and two 
or three others,who sometimes plunged deeply into politics and metaphysics, 
and not unfrequently * doffed the world aside and bid it pass.’ ” 


Having finished his apprenticeship as an attorney, it became 
necessary that he should seriously consider to which department of 
the law he was to attach himself. The bar was his choice, being 
the line of ambition and liberty which was most agreeable to his 
mind ; and for ensuring his success in this difficult field, he declares 
that his studies were directed with great ardour and perseverance 
during the years 1789, 1790, 1791, and 1792, the only years in 
his life, he adds, in which he applied to learning “ with stern, steady, 
and undeviating industry.” <“ A little parlour was assigned me in 
my father’s house, which was spacious and convenient, and I took 
the exclusive possession of my new realms with all the feelings of 
novelty and liberty.” 

‘Lord Jeffrey remembers being struck, the first night he spent at the 
Speculative, with the singular appearance of the secretary, who sat 
gravely at the bottom of the table in a huge woollen night-cap; and when 
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the president took the chair, pleaded a bad toothache as his apology for 
coming into that worshipful assembly in such a‘ portentous machine.’ 
He read that night an essay on ballads, which so much interested the new 
member, that he requested to be introduced to him. Mr. Jeffrey called 
on him next evening, and found him ‘ina small den, on the sunk floor 
of his father’s house, in George’s Square, surrounded with dingy books,’ 
from which they adjourned to a tavern, and supped together. Such was 
the commencement vf an acquaintance, which by degrees ripened into 
friendship, between the two most distinguished men of letters whom 
Edinburgh produced in their time. I may add here the description of 
that early den, with which I am favoured by a lady of Scott's family. 
‘ Waiter had soon begun to collect out-of-the-way things of all sorts. 
He had more books than shelves; a small painted cabinet, with Scotch 
and Roman coins in it, and so forth. A claymore and Lochaber axe, 
given him by old Invernahyle, mounted guard on a little print of Prince 
Charlie ; and Broughton’s Saucer was hooked up against the wall below 
it.’ Such was the germ of the magnificent library and museum of Abbots- 
ford; and such were the ‘ new realms’ in which he, on taking possession, 
had arranged his little parapharnalia about him ‘ with all the feelings of 
novelty and liberty.” Since those days the habits of life in Edinburgh, 
as elsewhere, have undergone many changes, and the ‘convenient par- 
lour,’ in which Scott first showed Jeffrey his collections of minstrelsy, is 
now, in all probability, thought hardly good enough for a menial’s sleep- 
ing-room.” 


The story about Broughton’s Saucer must be read as given by 
Mr. Lockhart, and indeed the whole of the volume before us, ere 
the scattered extracts we have introduced, can be seen and felt, in 
all their fresh and characteristic spirit. One quotation more, and 
we have done with the first portion of a work which is sure of com- 
manding a prodigious sale ; for of those who either possess a majority 
or the whole of Sir Walter Scott’s productions, thousands will 
greedily procure this last, and by no means least wonderful monu- 
ment of his genius, his worth, and his service to the human race. 


“ [ have already said something of the beginning of Scott’s acquaintance 
with ‘the Ettrick Shepherd.’ Shortly after their first meeting, Hogg, 
coming into Edinburgh with a flock of sheep, was seized with a sudden 
ambition of seeing himself in print, and he wrote out that same night 
*‘ Willie and Katie,’ and a few other ballads, already famous in the Forest, 
which sume obscure bookseller gratified him by putting forth accordingly ; 
but they appear to have attracted no notice beyond their original sphere. 
Hogg then made an excursion into the Highlands, in quest of employment 
as overseer of some extensive sheep-farm; but, though Scott had fur- 
nished him with strong recommendations to various friends, he returned 
without success, He printed an account of his travels, however, in a set 
of letters in the Scots Magazine, which, though exceedingly rugged and 
uncouth, had abundant traces of the native shrewdness and genuine 
poetical feeling of this remarkable man. These also failed to excite atten- 
tion; but, undeterred by such disappointments, the Shepherd no sooner 
read the third volume of the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ than he made up his mind that 
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the Editor’s ‘ Imitations of the Ancients’ were by no means what thev 
should have been. ‘ Immediately,’ he says, in one of his many Memoirs of 
himself, ‘ I chose a number of traditional facts, and set about imitating the 
manner of the Ancients myself.’ These imitations he transmitted to Scott, 
who warmly praised the many striking beauties scattered over their rough 
surface. The next time that Hogg’s business carried him to Edinburgh, 
he waited upon Scott, who invited him to dinner in Castle Street, in com- 
pany with William Laidlaw, who happened also to be in town, and some 
other admirers of the rustic genius. When Hogg entered the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Scott, being at the time in a delicate state of health, was 
reclining on a sofa. The Shepherd, after being presented, and making 
his best bows, forthwith took possession of another sofa placed opposite 
to hers, and stretched himself thereupon at all his length; for, as he said 
afterwards, ‘I thought I could never do wrong to copy the lady of the 
house.’ As his dress at this period was precisely that in which any ordi- 
nary herdsman attends cattle to the market, and as his hands, moreover, 
bore most legible marks ofa recent sheep-smearing, the lady of the house 
did not observe with perfect equanimity the novel usage which her chintz 
was exposed. The Shepherd, however, remarked nothing of all this— 
dined heartily and drank freely, and, by jest, anecdote, and song, afforded 
plentiful merriment to the more civilized part of the company. As the 
liquor operated, his familiarity increased and strengthened ; from ‘ Mr. 
Scott,’ he advanced to ‘ Sherra,’ and thence to ‘Scott,’ ‘ Walter,’ and 
‘Wattie,—until, at supper, he fairly convulsed the whole party by 
addressing Mrs. Scott as ‘ Charlotte.’ 

‘The collection entitled ‘The Mountain Bard’ was eventually pub- 
lished by Constable, in consequence of Scott’s recommendation, and this 
work did at last afford Hogg no slender share of the popular reputation 
for which he had so long thirsted.” 





Art. IX.—Essays on the Principles of Charitable Institutions ; being 
an Attempt to ascertain what are the Plans best Adapted to Improve 


the Physical and Moral Condition of the Lower Orders in England. 
London: Longman. 1836. 


TuERE are two remarkable and exceedingly important truths which 
can be declared concerning England at this moment, and which 
have been becoming more manifest every year, during the present 
century, that yet seem, at first sight, altogether inconsistent, and 
each to be destructive of the other. The one is, that never before 
were there such exertions made as now to banish poverty and 
wretchedness from society, to create trade, and to communicate all 
kinds of knowledge at the cheapest and easiest rate to the poorest 
in the land—the other, that never before did poverty and crime 
increase with such gigantic and frightful strides. For example, 
according to the “ Digest of the Charity Commissioner’s Report, 
1835,” 1t appears that the annual income of the endowed Charities 
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of England and Wales amounts in round numbers to nearly half a 
million for education, and two hundred thousand pounds for other 
purposes, besides sixty thousand pounds administered by the char- 
tered companies of London. The author of the present volume 
says that there are no fewer than 2490 charitable institutions which 
have funds in the savings’ banks, and that there have been upwards 
of 100 new institutions formed in the metropolis and its vicinity 
alone, since the commencement of the present century, for alleviat- 
ing the distresses, or counteracting the vices of poverty. What 
has been privately done, in the way of charity, no one can calculate ; 
and what has been done in science, literature, and the arts, for the 
enlightenment and benefit of the nation, we need not attempt to 
specify. Every one is aware that societies for the diffusion of reli- 
gious knowledge have also been greatly multiplied—their aggregate 
income, according to the authority before us, in Great Britain 
alone, amounting to half a million of money. But on the other 
hand, let us also cite examples: and here we find it laid down that 
in 1803, when the population of England and Wales was nearly 
9,000,000, the number committed for trial was about 7000, and of 
persons taken into custody, altogether 12,000; whereas in 1852, 
when the population was about 15,000,000, there were 77,000 taken 
into custody, more than 20,000 committed for trial, and nearly 
15,000 convictions. 

But there is a third circumstance which every day becomes more 
and more characteristic of the present era, that claims particular 
notice. It also affords a theme of gratulation which the preceding 
apparent incongruities do not of themselves provide. We allude to 
the fact, that of late a vast anxiety and research have been expended 
and continue to augment, through accruing zeal and light, to dis- 
cover how it comes to pass that such anomalies should co-exist, and 
also to discover an adequate remedy, so as to make benevolence, 
virtue, and happiness, go hand in hand, and severally invigorate 
one another. If our readers desire to have special proofs for what 
we now assert, they need go no further than to several of the recent 
numbers of our Journal. Philanthropists, philosophers, and legis- 
lators, are setting their hearts every day more earnestly and stren- 
uously to the inquiry. ‘T'he amendment of the laws, the methods 
and ends of punishment, the principles which should regulate educa- 
tion—taking the term in its proper and full meaning—and the 
means that, with greatest confidence, may be proposed for the 
extirpation of the physical and moral diseases of the poor, are now 
themes that are constantly engaging numbers of the richest minds 
which the country can produce ; nor do we suppose that the day is 
far distant when, through their exertions, truth and wisdom will 
prevail, to the fulfilment of their desires. To use the words of our 
author—** A general inquiry has sprung up throughout the commu- 
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nity, respecting the manner in which individuals may best bestow 
their surplus time and money, so as effectually to further this great 
cause.” 

One of the most significant and satisfactory evidences of the 
eager and enlightened spirit that is rapidly extending among 
reflecting men, concerning the well-being of those who, for the want 
of an equally brief and intelligible phrase, are called the lower classes, 
is presented in the contents of the work before us. It seems to us 
to be a performance, which not only recognizes, but simply and 
solely employs, the great fundamental principles, and the uncontra- 
dicted, uniform tests furnished by experience for its support and for 
its guide. It at once acknowledges the appalling truth ‘ that 
poverty and crime are advancing, not only in spite of all our educa- 
tion and all our charities, but at a much swifter pace than any pro- 
cess which has hitherto been adopted to check them ;” and it next 
proceeds to inquire what are the methods by which this spreading 
mischief is to be arrested—methods certainly very different from 
those that were at one time thought infallible—viz., alms to the 
indigent, and prisons for the guilty ; for these have been weighed in 
the balance, and have been found wofully wanting. 

But before proceeding to any of the author’s details, there are 
some observations which we have to offer, not in direct opposition 
to his premises regarding the amount and increase of poverty and 
crime as compared with the diffusion of knowledge, manifested by 
the nation, but as explanatory of certain limitations or distinctions, 
which it seems to us necessary to bear in mind, when speaking in 
a wholesale manner of the knowledge, the morality, and the poverty, 
that the country contains and exhibits. 

In the first place, we are perfectly aware of the distinction that 
ought ever to be entertained between knowledge and wisdom—or in 
other words, between that instruction which merely engages what 
are called the intellectual powers, and that education which pays 
simultaneous regard to moral and mental culture. At the same time 
it ought not to be inculcated, even by implication, that knowledge 
per se, that is, the improvement of the mind in all the realms of 
science, art, and literature, lends not a direct and potent influence 
to the maintenance of public and personal morality. In the general 
prosperity of a nation, which must naturally bear an immediate 
relation to its intellectual advancement, as compared with neigh- 
bouring states, in the elevation of sentiments and modes of thinking 
throughout the community, and in the refinement of taste, as well as 
the banishment of gross pleasures, all which the culture of the rea- 
soning and imaginative powers necessarily induce, no one now-a-days 
surely can find matter for regret, as contrasted with ignorance and 
semi-barbarism. 


But, in the second place, when writers, like the one before us, 
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take up statistical accounts, and fix their minds exclusively on cer- 
tain tables, which indicate the ascertained extent of benevolent 
efforts that are continually in operation, or the amount of detected 
crime, and the stealthy means by which vice is constantly fed and 
increased, it is quite | ey a that the conclusions therefrom deduced 
may be erroneous and wide of the truth. The habits, the condition, 
the virtues, and vices, of the people, are never stationary, in so far 
as regards their outward complexion. That which tacit or legisla- 
tive sanctions have put into one category at one period, has by uni- 
versal consent been shifted to a new rank at another period, to the 
derangement of the most authoritative numerical calculations. 

The doctrine, however, which we wish particularly to inculcate, 
is this,—that while morality is by no means keeping pace with the 
strides of intellectual information in this country, at the present 
day, it is yet this very same sort of improvement that causes the 
incongruity to be so distinctly perceived. Education has not only 
become a t Apter but a divider of spirits. While it has sublimated 
some, it has removed others to a more palpable distance from these 
fortunate and reflecting ones. Nay, while intellectual light has 
proved to be an inestimable blessing to those who have made a 
legitimate use of its gifts, it has become a handle and a cause of 
immorality and error to those who have only received its oblique 
rays. Besides, in this matter-of-fact age, while intelligence is 
devoted to the furtherance of practical good, ignorance has made 
the worst use of the very same discoveries which that intelligence 
has established, and thus things come not merely to be called by 
wrong names, but, in the minds of many, to undergo a transposition 
which is really injurious to the interests of truth, and the dominion 
of knowledge. We think that these views closely apply to the point 
under discussion, and guide us to this conclusion, that both virtue 
and vice are taking a more definite position than they ever did 
before, and that though both are becoming more characteristically 
apparent, there is not such a difference between their relative 
amounts as those persons imagine, who pounce upon and compare 
some very dissimilar states of society. But it is time for us to 
look into one or two of the Essays before us, and introduce a few 
of the doctrines therein taught, that our readers may be enabled to 
form a judgment of the merits of the whole. 

‘The present publication does not confine its views and arguments 
to a mere popular explanation of the fundamental principles of 
social economy, many such works having already taken up this 
ground. 

‘But it has appeared to the writer that there is still wanting a work 
which shall combine, under one view, a statement of the natural laws by 
which the wellbeing of the lower classes is regulated, with the application 
of these laws to the several plans for ameliorating the condition of the 
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poor, which are either proposed or in actual operation—a work which, by 
exhibiting a fair estimate of the tendency and relative merits of various 
charitable institutions, may serve as a guide to the practical philanthropist. 
For the accomplishment of this purpose, it will be necessary to present an 
outline of the actual condition of the lower orders in England, and of the 
evils, physical and moral, which chiefly affect them—to investigate the 
causes of these evils—and to endeavour to ascertain what are the princi- 
ples by which to judge of the utility of the numerous remedies that have 
been suggested or applied. If the principles thus elicited should prove to 
be based, not upon speculative theory, but upon a sound and comprehen- 
sive collation of facts, they will enable us to classify (according to the 
nature of their effects) the different measures that have been adopted for 
the prevention or relief of misery, 

“We may then attempt, first, to discriminate between those plans or 
institutions which, under the guise of charity, tend to multiply the sources 
of suffering ; secondly, those which simply palliate existing wretchedness ; 
and, lastly, such as strike at the root of the mischief, and, by substituting 
prevention for cure, supersede the necessity for eleemosynary aid. 

‘‘ Should it appear that amongst the several benevolent schemes now in 
partial operation, there are some which are eminently calculated to attain 
this latter object, it will be desirable afterwards to investigate in detail 
the means by which they may be rendered more efficient, and their influence 
be more widely spread.” 

Those are distinct Essays under each of the following heads, which 
we shall pass over without dwelling at any length upon them— 
‘‘ Those External Causes of Poverty which are incidental to a Pro- 
gressive State of Society—those External Causes which affect par- 
ticular classes in a nation, and at particular periods—the influence 
of Moral Causes in the production of poverty—and that poverty 
which arises from individual and blameless misfortune, and on the 
Remedial principles which are appropriate to it.” The general doc- 
trine deduced under these several heads amounts to this, that an 
enlightened charity will chiefly apply itself to the establishment of 
those moral agencies which reach to the sources of misery, and that 
mechanical arrangements are chiefly valuable as being subservient 
to this great end, and that prevention is much more to be relied 
upon, than any defined curative process after the disease complained 
of has taken root. In short, could those who have the inclination 
and the means to alleviate the condition of the poor, implant a pro- 
per sort and degree of independent feeling into the minds of the 
lower orders, it would be unnecessary to devise any complex system 
of measures for the sake of the destitute, who would then be reduced 
to that number who have become so from individual and blameless 
misfortune, and who generally would find the most salutary sym- 
pathy from their neighbours, or such as were related to them by some 
of the most binding yet ordinary ties that obtain in life. The rea- 
soning which is satisfactorily employed in the pages before us to 
establish and elucidate these principles is next applied as a test in 
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the examination of the respective merits of various plans that have 
been adopted for the mitigation or removal of poverty, and depen- 
dence. Accordingly the Sixth Essay treats of ‘* General Eleemo- 


synary Charities ;” and from this and the three succeeding sections, 
which bring the volume to a close, we cite some passages. 


Of General Eleemosynary Charities, the author first discusses the 


merits of those which “ provide Funds for the Relief of Indigence 
generally.” 


“In all ages the most obvious, and therefore the most usual, method of 
relieving poverty, has been to give alms. No matter how extensive the 
distress, or what the cause from which it arose; nothing could be more 
simple than to give money in proportion to its external signs, and want 
must inevitably cease. But it began at last to be observed, with surprise, 
that the more liberally alms were bestowed, the more the indications of 
poverty were multiplied. ‘The phenomenon seemed unaccountable; but its 
existence was beyond a doubt. In Catholic countries, wherever the largest 
provision was made for the poor, there were found the most numerous 
objects of squalid misery. In those parts of England in which the 
parochial allowance was most profuse, there infinitely more wretchedness 
was found than in districts where it was sparingly administered. A 
similar result is invariable in those places where voluntary or endowed 
charities for general relief abound. 

“In Salisbury, for example, where the almshouses and other charitable 
institutions are numerous and rich (their total income being 1365/. per 
annum ), where there are also societies for the gratuitous supply, to a consi- 
derable amount, of clothing and fuel, nearly one fourth of the population 
are paupers. 

“ At Framlingham, in Suffolk, there are endowed charities to an 
extraordinary extent; yet there is no where a parish more heavily bur- 
dened for the support of its poor. A similar instance is to be found at 
Holbeach, in Lincolnshire. It would be useless to multiply instances, 
since the rule is nearly without exception. Not only is there a uniform 
correspondence between the amount of money distributed and the sum of 
necessity to be relieved, but this necessity is constantly on the increase. 
The rapid and enormous growth of the poor-rates has become almost 

roverbial. 

** At Brackley, in Northamptonshire, where even the vilest characters 
are allowed to participate in the benefit of the endowments, ‘the charity 
estate was a little out at elbows, and the trustees were positively obliged 
to borrow money to make their usual donations, from the fear of creating a 
riot in the town if they did not.’ At Ely, there are charities of which the 
united income is 1200/. a year; but it has become almost dangerous to 
administer them, owing to the increasing opportunity of dissatisfied 
claimants. 

‘*¢ On looking over the reports of private societies of tle same nature as 
these endowments, we are constantly struck with expressions of regret 
that, notwithstanding any recent addition to the funds, they are still 
inadequate to meet the growing demands for assistance.” 
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The above paragraphs contain two sets of facts which are never 
-found asunder, whatever be the character of the instituted relief, 
provided there be no circumstance to render its refusal more palat- 
able than acceptance, such as the workhouses have become under 
the Poor Law Amendment Act to the indolent and able-bodied. 
‘The author copiously, and with great earnestness as well as ability, 
explains and illustrates the necessary connexion between these facts, 
the observance of which has at last aroused the attention of reflect- 
ing men, and led to a full clearing up of the mystery. He remarks, 
for example, that whenever a fund is created, and the relief it affords 
is held out to the participation of all who ask it, on the plea of 
poverty merely, the expectation it gives rise to invariably exceeds 
that which can be realised, and the consequent diminution of the 
motives to industry and frugality occasions a loss greater than the 
extraneous supply will counterbalance; because man is naturally 
fond of ease, and it requires some powerful stimulus to rouse him 
to exertion. Eleemosynary Charities also augment the class of 
dependent persons, by inducing those to appear to belong to them, 
who are not really destitute. Again, funds for general relief agera- 
vate the causes of poverty, by infringing upon several fundamental 
principles of the social economy. And not to enumerate all the 
arguments which are adduced in support of the author’s doctrine 
regarding the general relief of indigence, we can only farther state on 
this branch of the subject that the charities now referred to, do 
harm in that they reduce the wages, by enabling the recipient, who 
is partially supported by them, to work at a lower rate than the 
independent labourer can afford to do. A variety of specific cha- 
rities are named in the present work, and the reasonings previously 
employed are applied to them wholly or in part. We instance two. 

“It has lately been a fashionable way of exercising charity to work 
for the poor; either by making up clothes for their use, as in * Dorcas 
Societies,’ or, manufacturing articles for sale at fancy bazaars. ‘The first 
of these plans certainly involves an error respecting the right distribution 
of employment in society. The higher orders are in possession of wealth, 
knowledge, cultivated intellect; the sole inheritance of the poor is the 
labour of their hands. Will not the rich and well educated then better 
fulfil the responsibilities of their station by devoting their own peculiar 
talents to the service of their humbler brethren, and paying the latter for 
performing the required work ¢ 

“If, under any circumstances, it is thought desirable to give clothing to 
the poor, more good would be done by setting apart a certain portion of 
the fund raised for that purpose to pay necessitous persons for making up 
the articles wanted, than could be effected by a more extended distribution. 
There is a large class of infirm and indigent women, whose principal com- 
plaint is want of work; and yet we take the work out of their hands! 
A better plan is adopted by a society at Bath, which supplies several aged, 
women with needle-work during the winter, for which they are paid 
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eighteen pence a week; the goods are afterwards disposed of at three- 
fourths of prime cost. ‘The system is essentiaily defective ; but the judi- 
cious conductress declares that the first part of it is the only one that yeilds 
her any satisfaction. 

“The same objection applies to fancy fairs, as a common expedient for 
collecting money. The young women, who are partially thrown out of 
work by these means, chiefly belong to a class which possesses peculiar 
claims on our compassion; and, that they are thus deprived of employ- 
ment, has been substantiated by concurrent testimonies from towns in 
which bazaars have been particularly frequent. Another mode of assisting 
the poor, which is very generally approved, is by lending boxes of linen to 
women during their confinement, the loan being generally followed by a 
donation of money, or a present of infant’s clothes when the box is returned. 
This charity finds a powerful advocate in the heart of every sympathizing 
female; and, if there were no better means of providing for their suffering 
sisters in the hour of nature’s anguish, it would be deservedly supported. 
But the evils of the system, as at present conducted, are unquestionable. 
‘Its effects,’ says an experienced observer, ‘ have been to paralyze provident 
habits; it has tended to make these females calculate upon it, and to 
neglect making due provision for an event which they must have sufficiently 
foreseen.’ Instances have occurred in which a husband has left his wife 
just about tle time of her lying-in, knowing that in her deserted cundition 
she would be better taken care of than if he were to remain at home. 

“ The writer inquired of a lady, who has had much experience amongst 
the poor of a large city, what was the description of persons who generally 
received the benefit of these institutions. * They are usually,’ she replied, 
‘the worst and the most improvident, and they become in consequence 
worse and more improvident still.’ ” 


We venture to affirm that very many of our readers never looked 
upon these Dorcas Societies and these Bazaars in the light now 
held out. And yet the author’s doctrine is felt to be incontro- 
vertible, the moment that it is explained, even without the aid of 
experimental testimonies. Lying-in and Foundling Hospitals, 
together with several other institutions, have also to abide the 
author’s scrutiny, and are handled with equal discrimination, Let 
us see part of what he says of beggars. 


“ Besides the common street vagrants, there is a class of beggars, who, 
from their superior rank in the fraternity, are distinguished by the name of 
* High-flyers.’ They are such as go about to gentlemen’s houses with 
feigned tales of distress, and expect, from the nature of their applications, 
to receive from half-a-crowa to ten shillings atatime. ‘These persons 
are, not unfrequently, the profligate members of respectable families : one 
of them was lately discovered to be the son of a barrister; another, who 
was recently taken up in Bristol, had abandoned his wife and children at 
Devizes, leaving them utterly destitute, and went about with a petition 
alleging that he had been robbed of 27/7. and a gold watch; the story of 
the gold watch, however, excited suspicion, and was accordingly soon 
dropped. On his apprehension, a book was found about him, in which 
were entered donations received to the amount of 40/.!_ He had also in 
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his possession a paper containing the addresses of various charitable 
persons, lists of whom are regularly sold at the beggars’ lodging-houses 
for 6d. a piece, or 2s. 6d. the half-dozen. A copy of one of these manu- 
scripts is here inserted, as it may contribute to authenticate the preceding 
statements.* ‘Goto Col. W. L.; to Mr. B. at H.; see Miss B., she is 
best; then to Rev. Mr. M. P., he lives near the church ; cross over to Mrs. 
and Miss B. of S.; go to Mr. D.’s, the minister lives there; go to the 
house on the Batch next to the public house, there lives two charitable 
ladies; go to Mr. C,’s on the P.; goto Mrs. C.’s near C. church; go to 
Miss , she lives near Mrs. C.: go to Mrs. C., P. Street, she isa 
very good one; goto Mr. T.’s, G. Street, P. Street.’ 

‘* The composition of begging letters is a distinct branch of trade, and 
is commonly performed by persons whose skill in penmanship enables them 
to write five or six different hands. A man who kept a school in London 
used to furnish beggars with these letters at two-pence a piece; and many 
individuals whose mode of living is, in other respects, decent, are known 
to exercise the same profession. Amongst them was a woman who has 
been ascertained to possess 200/. in the funds. 

“‘ But it is comparatively useless to bring forward particular cases of 
imposition, unless the kind-hearted public can be convinced that an over- 
whelming majority of the whole are of this description. Now in the par- 
liamentary examination respecting mendicity which took place in 1815, the 
opinion that not one in a hundred of the common beggars are really dis- 
tressed objects, is given, not merely by police officers and magistrates, but 
by the compassionate and experienced visitors of the Strangers’ Friend and 
Spitalfield’s Benevolent Societies. ‘I have for several years past,’ says one 
witness, ‘ taken an active part on the committee of the Stranger’s Friend 
Society. In the course of my observations J] have noticed many beggars ; 
and am convinced that very few, if any, industrious, honest, and sober 
people ever have recourse to begging.’ Another gentleman who was con- 
nected with an association, the members of which, in the space of three 
months, visited, at least, 800 different poor families, declares, ‘I have no 
idea at all, from what has come under my own observation that, in any 
individual case, persons that were worthy objects, however distressed they 
were, have had recourse to street begging.’ 

‘** Voluntary societies for the suppression of mendicity appear, wherever 
they have been strictly managed, to have been highly beneficial. The effect 
of that established at Bath, has been to remove nine-tenth of the beggars 
from the streets; and of the poor travellers who are actually relieved by 
the Society, scarcely one-sixth are regular professional mendicants and 
impostors. These institutions are all conducted on the same principle— 
that of affording assistance chiefly in food or lodging ; the only exceptions 
to this rule being in cases which have previously undergone a thorough 
investigation. Yet, even this investigation, unconnected as it is with any 
systematic inspection, leaves room for much gross imposture ; instances of 








“* The writer has retained only the initials of the parties alluded to, 
out of respect to the feelings of individuals.” 
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which have been subsequently detected, and are detailed in the reports of 
the various societies. 

“If, however, every individual who is in the habit of giving to vagrants, 
would either subscribe to a mendicity society where such an association 
exists, or would aid in the formation of one where it does not, he might 
safely acquit his conscience in the refusal of promiscuous alms. Should 
neither course be practicable, let him at least bestow his charity in food, 
and not in money. 

“The Refuge for the Houseless, and other similar establishments which 
provide temporary shelter for distressed persons, have no doubt often been 
instrumental in averting great suffering. But, unless directed with the 
utmost caution, they have a tendency to attract beggars to the spot, and 
induce them to conceal their places of settlement by the certainty of 
present relief, and with the hope of eventual gain from the successful 
prosecution of their trade. An institution of this kind, which was formed 
some years ago in London, during a very severe winter, was found, under 
its original regulations, to be productive of serious evils. Continued shelter 
was afforded at all hours, and the applicants supplied with soup and other 
nourishing diet. The result was, not only that much imposition was prac- 
tised, but the influx of strangers from distant parishes became so great, as 
to occasion complaints from the adjacent parishes in London. It has, con- 
sequently, been found necessary to limit the relief given to a piece of bread 
and a cup of cold water.” 

But even these last mentioned, and other kindred institutions, 
it is well remarked, are only calculated to suppress, not to eradi- 
cate mendicity. ‘They cannot compel the mendicant to become 
industrious ; nor do they propose to rescue from degradation and 
vice the children of such thriftless parents, for they must either beg 
also or steal. What then is to be done? is naturally asked; and 
in his Seventh Essay, which treats of the “ Personal Administration 
of Charity,”’ it is answered— 


“ Let the want that ts known call forth our charity ; but let us not 
raise funds to invite the profession of want. Hitherto we have begun at 
the wrong end. We have blazoned abroad our ostentatious beneficence, 
and have bidden multitudes to a feast, of which only a few could be 
partakers. It would have been well if the Christian world, in adhering to 
the literal interpretation of the Scripture precept to ‘ Give to every one that 
asketh,’ had been equally mindful of the accompanying injunction, ‘ Let not 
your left hand know what your right hand doeth.’ 

* But how is the reality of indigence to be ascertained ? Not by inves- 
tigation, commonly so called; for innumerable examples have been adduced 
to prove that isolated visits of express inquiry, whether made by the parish 
officer, or by opulent individuals in a private capacity, are most frequently 
illusory in their results. If you wish to become acquainted with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of a neighbour in your own rank of life, you do 
not expect to learn them by sending a messenger to his house, or by paying 
him a single formal call. No, you go yourself; you cultivate his acquain- 
tance; you share in his hospitality ; and, if you are of a benevolent dis- 
position, a thousand nameless opportunities will occur, in the sequel of your 
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intercourse, for contributing to his enjoyment, or promoting his welfare and 
prosperity. 

“‘ Live amongst the poor. Dare to surmount the barriers which an arti- 
ficial reserve has erected. Enter their cottages in your daily walk—not as 
a dictator, not as a mere giver of alms—not as a spy upon their household 
arrangements: go as their equal. Carry with you no sense of superiority, 
but that which a more elevated tone of piety and a more enlightened intel- 
lect may claim; and if vou possess courtesy to charm, and knowledge to 
instruct, and eloquence to captivate the polished circle, disdain not to 
employ all these accomplishments to win the confidence, and purify the 
affections, of the humblest of your fellow-beings. ‘Then shall you learn, 
what no well-digested rules can teach—how money can be given, and yet 
be felt as the least of the benefits conferred—how the stream of munificence 
may largely flow, and leave no pollution in its course—how the generous 
harvest of humility and love may spring up in the place of servile depend- 
ence, or of sordid grasping selfishness. Only try the experiment; and, 
instead of complaining any longer of the ingratitude of the poor, you will 
discover that wherever your lot may be cast, you have it in your power to 
make a heart’s home; and, should sickness or misfortune overtake you, 
they will be soothed by the affectionate sympathy, and cheered by the 
fervent prayers of those whose attachment you have purchased—not by 
costly donations, but by that simple language of brotherly love which finds 
its way alike to the heart of the cottager and the noble, and which softens, 
purifies, and expands every soul within reach of its influence. 

“If you will not, or cannot do this, entrust the distribution of your 
bounty to those who will. But do not complain of ingratitude, because 
when you throw down your guineas at random, like halfpence to be 
scrambled for in a crowd, no glistening eye is raised to yours in speechless 
thanks, no voice of welcome proclaims the approach of a benefactor, no 
spectacle of happiness and virtue rewards you for the sacrifice of wealth. 

“‘The principle of succouring the indigent through the medium of 
habitual personal intercourse at their own houses, or what is called by our 
Continental neighbours ‘ Secours 4 domicile,’ has lately been acted upon 
with great advantage in France. The system adopted in that country is, 
in some respects, similar to the original method of relieving the necessitous 
in Scotland, under the superintendence of the Kirk-Session. There is no 
legal claim to support ; the charitable fund is derived from voluntary con- 
tributions, from the produce of church collections, and from some other 
sources. But the guarantee for its right application is found in the com- 
plete systematic visitation of the poor at their own dwellings. ‘This is 
accomplished by the voluntary exertions of philanthropic individuals of 
both sexes, who are approved by the prefect of the commune, and each of 
whom undertakes to visit a certain number of families applying to the 


‘ bureaux’ for assistance.” 

Many of our author’s opinions and remarks, if taken singly, and 
without a due regard to the current of his reasoning, in the earlier 
sections of his work, may appear to be harsh, orthe result of a cold, 
calculating spirit; but our last extract will not fall under any such 
charge, neither can the most tender charity affirm of the author’s 
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entire views, but that they are based on the most considerate bene- 
volence, even as regards the temporal as well as eternal interests of 
the poor, not to speak of the prosperity and morality of the whole 
body of the people. He is very far from forming one of that not 
unprecedented specimen of politicians and economists, who have 
spoken or written as if it were their studied aim to alienate the 
sympathies of their readers from all such as are the victims of dis- 
sipation and vicious pursuits. Such assertions as the following 
have been unblushingly put forward, viz., that paupers are, in gene- 
ral, not only among the most abandoned of their species, but 
‘* wholly undeserving of commiseration.”” On the contrary, the 
reiterated language of the present writer is that they deserve a ten- 
fold degree of sympathy over those who are not so deplorably 
situated, since that every human being who, by the misfortune of 
his birth or position in society, has been placed beyond the pale of 
those influences which cherish decent self-respect, and furnish a 
stimulus to virtuous industry, has a claim not only to commises 
ration, but active assistance, on the part of his more favoured 
brethren. In affording this active charity, however, the philan- 
thropist must assist poverty and vice, not in masses, or according 
to some indefinite and vast scheme alone that is to shed its blessings 
upon complete realms, but by distinct and individual appliances, 
convinced that the welfare of the whole community is of incalculable 
importance, just because the welfare of each member of the great 
body is of mighty moment. It is this method of benevolent and 
munificent acting that our author so zealously calls for, and recom- 
mends in his chapter on the “ Personal Administration of Cha- 
rity’’—a method that is as tenderly humane in its purposes as it is 
enlightened in principle, or effective in detail. 

His Eighth Essay treats of “ Various Plans for Assisting the 
Poor to Husband their own Resources ;” some of which hold an 
immediate station between eleemosynary charities of the rich and 
those institutions by which the poor provide against future neces- 
sities, or aim ultimately to better their condition from their own 
resources alone. Of these plans Loan Funds are particularly 
specified. We quote some sensibie hints on this subject. 

‘It may not be undesirable here to call the attention of managers of 
loan funds, and benevolent persons who may thoughtlessly promote such 
means of relieving distress, to the animal suffering they unintentionally 
inflict by enabling a poor man to purchase a horse, the labour of which is 
to support himself and family. ‘The enormous loads which, under such 
circumstances, the poor animal is forced to draw—his almost unremitting 
labour, and scanty supply of bad food—render his life one of almost inces- 
sant suffering. ‘The owner may not, in the main, be a hard-hearted man; 
but if the profits are inadequate to supply with food and other necessaries 
both the family and the horse, it is not difficult to guess where the defi- 
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inevitable consequences ; the horse dies; and the result is that the capital 
thus employed is lost, useless animal suffering has been inflicted, and the 
person for whom the injudicious effort was made, is again precisely where 
he set out. Ifa poor man purchase a horse from his own savings, the case 
may be somewhat better : but ignorance as to the powers and management 
of horses, accidents, temptations to neglect, and other circumstances, render 
it an eligible mode of relieving distress, and a most hazardous means of 
bettering the condition of the prudent and industrious man. 

‘‘Few plans of assisting the poor are more easily brought into action 
than loan funds. ‘The money being in general repaid by weekly instal- 
ments of one shilling in the pound, circulates several times in the course 
of the year; so that a small fund, raised by donations or subscriptions, or 
even by loans, will give relief greatly above its actualamount. The Bristol 
loan fund has furnished loans to the amount of upwards of 23,000/.; and 
this sum might have been nearly doubled, had applications been made 
which came within the rules tu that amount. The fund was originally about 
450/.; the loss from bad debts about 225/.; but, from its not being con- 
stant employed, the accumulation of interest has raised it to above 6604. 
Loans are granted in amount from ten shillings to 30/. ; but for sums above 
10/. two sureties are required. One month is allowed before the weekly 
repayments commence ; and if the loan is not paid within one month of 
the time allowed, the borrower cannot obtain another loan. ‘The second 
loan is never granted till the expiration of twelve months from the date of 
the last payment; nor are there more than two loans granted to the same 
individual. 

“The system of repayments by fixed instalments, seems essential to the 
successful operations of the loan fund, and also to secure the bondsman 
from loss. 

‘« Among the charities of which the Corporation of Bristol are trustees, 
were several sums bequeathed for the purpose of being lent to tradesmen, 
free of interest. ‘The loan was for seven or fourteen years; and there is 
scarcely one instance of its having been repaid by the borrower. The loss 
falling upon the bondsman, few persons would become bound ; and, thus, 
the money is now seldom employed.” 


The system of pawnbroking, which is useful in so far as it affords 
means of immediate temporary relief to persons in distress who 
possess moveable property, and which in the present state of society, 
becomes perhaps necessary in large towns, is liable to the grossest 
abuses, and has in fact ministered largely to vice and poverty in 
that it has, to view the matter in no other light, broken through 
certain delicacies of feeling which are absolutely essential to the life 
and growth of independent principles of action in the ordinary 
affairs of the world. Provident Societies for the supply of Neces- 
saries, Lying-in, and Dispensary Associations, are not liable to any 
such objections, but seem to proceed upon the best grounds for 
promoting the comfort of the poor, because frugality and inde- 
pendence of spirit are inseparable from their means. Accordingly 
the numerous institutions of this kind which have recently been 
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formed and judiciously conducted, have exceeded the anticipations 
of the projectors in their beneficial results. 


‘““Uneducated people are, in general, little aware, until convinced by 
practical demonstration, how great is the total amount of the sums which 
they are accustomed to throw away upon trifles. The halfpence which 
they will occasionally give to their half-naked children to purchase un- 
wholesome dainties, would often suffice, if carefully stored up, to furnish 
each of the little creatures with a suit of warm winter clothing. 

‘But these savings they cannot, in their present state of intellectual 
childhood, be expected to make without the encouragement and aid of 
their superiors in information. ‘ Well! I could'nt have thought it would 
come to so much’—*‘ I am sure I should never have put by the money with- 
out you had been so kind as to take it, ma’am’—‘ It is just the same as if 
it were given,’ are the frequent exclamations of the members of these 
societies when they first learn the actual amount of their deposits for the 
year. Many have been induced by the persuasions of their richer neigh- 
bours to lay by a penny or twopence when they had it to spare, who would 
never have dreamed of carrying silver to a savings’ bank; and a portion of 
the little fund thus accumulated has been afterwards transferred to the 
latter establishment, where it has formed the commencement of a provision 
for sickness or old age. In other instances, an unfortunate wife, who had 
been driven to the gin-shop by the misery and desperation arising from 
her husband’s visits to the alehouse—seeing that her neighbour, whose 
husband was also very bad, had nevertheless laid by a penny or twopence 
a week unknown to him, and when Christmas came had enough to buy 
herself a cloak or blanket, or half a load of coals—begins to copy her 
example, and from the three or four shillings received, abstracts twopence 
to place in the hand of the collector, whom six months before she had 
perhaps treated with scorn and contumely. ; 

‘“A poor woman, who came to add to her weekly savings in the Provi- 
dent Society at Clifton, when asked by the lady in attendance what were 
her husband’s weekly earnings, answered, that he was now gaining sixteen 
shillings a week; but that he was often entirely out of work for months 
together.—‘ Then,’ it was observed, ‘ 1 suppose you find the advantages of 
a plan like this, which enables you when things are going on well, to put 
by something against a rainy day.’ ‘Indeed I do, ma’am, was the reply. 
* Before I put in here we used often to be four or five pounds back in our 
rent, and then we were obliged to sell or pawn our goods to make it up. 
Now, we have our rent always ready beforehand.’”’ 


The essential characteristics of Self-supporting Dispensaries are, 
that the poor themselves contribute a small sum periodically, and 
should in return be insured medical attendance and medicine 
whenever required. It has been ascertained, says the author, that 
taking the weekly subscriptions of the poor members at a penny per 
head for adults, and a halfpenny for each of the two eldest children 
(the rest of the family being attended without any extra charge) the 
average contributions of each individual will amount to at least 
three shillings per annum ; so great becomes the combined power of 
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a community, and such capabilities does society, in spite of all its 
individual weaknesses and disorders afford, when systematically 


united. 

The merits of Friendly Benefit Societies, Savings Banks, &c., 
are discussed with the author’s usual knowledge and zeal. But the 
question arises, by what means can the labouring classes be induced 
to avail themselves more extensively than they do at present of the 
benefits held out by such provident institutions? The answer as 
given in these pages is perfectly consistent with the recommendation 
before stated, viz., that the strongholds of poverty and vice are 
most effectually demolished by assailing in detail the individual 
materials and members of which they are formed, and by which 


they are supported. 


‘‘ Various writers in our own day, as well as in the last century, have 
proposed to secure the object in view by the enactment of compulsory 
regulations. The common feature of the several plans thus suggested has 
been to enfore by law a certain deduction from the wages of every indi- 
vidual in full employment, in order to constitute a fund for the necessities 
of sickness and old age. Such asystem, although infinitely preferable to 
that of a national provision which bears no relation to the amount of pro- 
ductive industry, would be accompanied by little of that moral efficacy 
which forms one of the chief recommendations of Provident Societies based 
on the voluntary principle. ‘That portion of his earnings of which a man 
has never had the free disposal, he hardly regards as his own. In appro- 
priating it to the use of future contingencies, he is conscious of no self- 
denial—he cherishes no disposition to prefer ultimate good to immediate 
gratification. ‘To his own conception, the state of the case is simply that 
his wages are lowered, and that, being henceforth certain of a maintenance 
whenever he shall be past work, he may safely indulge himself to the 
utmost which his remaining means may allow. But much good may be, 
and has been done, by the employers of labourers exerting their powerful 
influence to induce their dependents to join those societies, and by explain- 
ing to them the principles upon which they are founded. Amongst the 
Cornish miners, a shilling a month is stopped out of the wages of the 
workmen, by the wish and with the consent of the people themselves, and 
to pay for medical attendance in sickness, and to afford to those who are 
disabled by accident, an ample allowance for the remainder of their lives.” 


* Now what would be the consequence, if every employer of labour 
in the kingdom should exert himself to persuade his people to 
follow a similar method ? And what master might not do so ? 


«« Even in the relations of domestic life there is much room for influence, 
and no master or mistress ought to consider that they have discharged their 
duty towards their servants until they have clearly explained and strongly 
recommended the system of Provident deposits. Let us not content our- 
selves with yielding a passive assent to the utility of these institutions, and 
merely expressing our regret that they are not more generally made use of ; 
but let each individual in his own sphere of action examine what he can 
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do to extend their benefits, and thus contribute his share towards alleviating 
the burdens and advancing the welfare of his fellow-men. 

‘‘One indispensable requisite to the success of every scheme for en- 
couraging the practice of foresight and economy is, that the expectation of 
gratuitous assistance upon every slight occasion should be gently, and 
gradually, but firmly withdrawn. Nor let it be supposed that in advocating 
the substitution of frugality for dependence, we are ministering to the sel- 
fishness of the wealthy, and endeavouring to persuade the poor to diminish 
their already scanty stock of enjoyments. Room, indeed, will always be 
left for the personal and discriminating application of pecuniary aid in 
individual cases; and since, according to the principles already explained, 
wages are reduced by every measure which subtracts from the funds of the 
capitalist, and lowers the necessary demands of the labourer; so that they 
will rise in proportion to the increased funds left in the hands of the em- 
ployer, who has no longer to meet the claims of an indefinite charity, and 
to the augmented expenditure of the workman, who must henceforth receive 
enough to provide not only for lis immediate but his future subsistence.” 


The last Essay in the present volume is on “ Various Plans for 
Removing External and General Causes of Poverty.” Among 
these, enactments were at one time recommended which should ffix 
the maximum price of food, or the minimum rate of wages. The 
futility of such laws, however, soon became apparent. Another 
scheme, that is not much less ridiculous, was to enable the poor to 
subsist on cheap food, by opening soup shops and other similar 
establishments. 


‘The desired end is not, it seems, to be attained by the institution of 
public kitchens, in which the idea of eleemosynary distribution is blended 
with that of equitable purchase. ‘The independent labourer acquires an 
aversion to ‘ charity soup;’ the importunate beggar will receive it only as a 
gift. A taste for domestic economy is not to be thus communicated. 

‘“‘ Supposing, however, that the scheme had partially succeeded so as to 
answer the sanguine expectations of its projectors, the effect would have 
been, wherever it was adopted, to produce a local accumulation of inhabi- 
tants, with all its attendant mischief. But if the poor of this country could 
be universally induced to live upon the cheapest possible diet, what would 
be the result? They would then be enabled to marry upon smaller earn- 
ings than they can live upon at present, and they would assuredly make the 
attempt : the numbers of the people would increase in proportion to the 
facility of obtaining their scanty subsistence; and wages would fall to the 
level of their wants. England would contain a more numerous but a worse 
fed population than before; and in the event of any accidental scarcity, 
there would be no possibility of averting the horrors of starvation by re- 
trenching the consumption of food. This tendency is too well exemplified 
in the history of Ireland, where a little buttermilk and a few potatoes con- 
stitute all that is thought necessary for bringing up a fainily. 

‘‘ But under what circumstances is it really advisable to persuade the 
lower classes to adopt a less costly diet ? 

“In the first place, it is very proper, in seasons of scarcity, to dircct 
them to the use of any valuable substitute for their ordinary food ; and to 
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furnish them with every needful aid in preparing it. And it is well, 
at all times, to persuade the English labourer to adopt those various little 
arts of saving, by which the French operative and the Scottish peasant 
contrive to make the same quantity of solid matter yield so much larger a 
portion of nutriment. 

“If such be the design of public kitchens, let these institutions be wholly 
unconnected with eleemosynary charity, and let them be conducted on as 
independent a footing as the village bake-house now is; they may then 
stand or fall by their own merits. 

“It seems, however, more congenial with the taste of the English working 
classes to prepare their meals at home; and in this department of domestic 
management there is much room for improvement. The waste of fuel alone, 
occasioned by heaping more coals on the fire than will burn clear, and the 
almost entire ignorance of the economy of cookery, prevent their little 
income from going half so far as it might otherwise do. 

“ The ultimate object of every plan for promoting frugality amongst the 
poor should be, not to lower their standard of comfort, or to abridge their 
usual expenditure, but to induce them to select more wisely, and to manage 
more prudently, the articles in which that expenditure shall consist. More 
harm than good may be done by the introduction of a cheap diet, unless, 
at the same time, we can inspire those better tastes which will lead the 
labouring man, instead of spending his earnings in useless deleterious luxu- 
ries, to regard the education of his children, and the decent accommodations 
of his dwelling, as a part of his indispensable outlay. A change of this 
kind in the domestic habits of our poor would add to their available resources, 
without depressing the standard of wages, or giving an artificial stimulus 
to population.” 

On Furnishing Necessaries at Prime Cost—Finding Employ- 
ment for the Poor—Home Colonization of Waste Lands—Cottage 
Farms, &c., the author has distinct sections. But we have ex- 
tracted enough to show the general style and matter of the book, 
and to prove it to be one of no ordinary merit. Its principles are as 
sound as its reasonings are forcible, or its facts practically ascertained. 
There is not very much of originality, to be sure, in its various 
statements, when taken separately, but there is novelty in the 
manner of combining them, and the use that is made of them. 
We have only farther to inform our readers that the author intends 
to pursue the subject of Charitable Institutions in another volume, 
which nothing but the want of sound health has prevented himfrom 
completing before this time. His work should be read in conjunc- 
tion with the Reports published by the Poor Law Commissioners ; 
for taken together, they are calculated to effect an extraordinary 
deal of good. 
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Art. X.—Contributions to Modern History, from the British Museum 
and State Paper Office :—Frederick I]. and his Times. London: 
Knight. 1837. 


F. Von Ravumer ought to be considered one of the greatest literary 
curiosities of the age in which we live. He is, as most of our readers 
know, a German by birth, and a person to whom our language is 
foreign. In 1835 he, for the first time, visited our shores ; but did 
not remain with us for atwelvemonth. Yet, during that period, he 
contrived not only to examine all the lions in and around London— 
to make himself somewhat acquainted with society in all its grades 
—royal, noble, literary, and humble—and to take a flying tour 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland—and from all these 
sources to collect materials which filled three volumes—but to seek 
out our national repositories, to pursue, among these masses of 
confusion, his historical researches, the results of which have now 
been two other goodly octavos—the former some time ago published, 
containing extracts relating to Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen 
of Scots—and the latter that which is at present before us—a con- 
tribution, which, like its predecessor, is truly a valuable addition to 
the general history of Europe. It is not, however, a work exactly 
of the nature which the more particular announcement in its title 
indicates ; for instead of throwing a continuous new light upon the 
character and career of Frederick the Great, its chief merit and 
interest belong to the official and authentic documents which British 
ambassadors at various foreign courts have written home concern- 
ing the kings, ministers, and courtiers, in these several countries, 
and thus referring rather to the whole European policy, during most 
important epochs in the last century, than to the precise and imme- 
diate circumstances which led to the consolidation of the Prussian 
monarchy. We cannot so shortly and fully explain the origin and 
nature of the publication, as in Von Raumer’s own words, to be 
found in the Preface. 


“The English government, ’’says he, “ deserves so much the greater 
praise and more sincere gratitude for having opened to me the State Paper 
Office, with its treasures, not merely for more ancient times, but also to 
that part of the eighteenth century to which my investigations were 
directed. And this permission was not accompanied with a hundred 
suspicions, restrictive precautionary measures, which cust time and create 
vexations; but it was unfettered: and 1 met also with the most willing 
and friendly support from the gentlemen who are in offices of the estab- 
lishment. The despatches of ambassadors, which passed through my hand 
were :— 

‘From France, 37 folios; Prussia, 85 (including the papers of Mr. 
Mitchell); Austria, 60; Russia, 75; Saxony, 3; Holland, 16; Sweden, 
15; Royal letters, 1. In all, 292 folios. 

















592 Raumer’s Frederick the Second and his Times. 


«I have received from Paris assurances of similar favours, if my avoca- 
tions would permit me to make use of them. At home the prophets who 
look forwards, and those who look backwards (the historians), are equally 
destitute of credit; at least we in Germany have, unfotunately, not yet 
attained to the laudable theory and practice respecting the use of historical 
documents, which is recognized in London and Paris.” 


Afterwards he says ‘ King Frederick II. is the centre of the whole; 
but his age, as well as himself, is reflected on those sources, by which the 
title of the book if not justified isexcused. After many doubts how the 
materials should be arranged and worked up, it appeared to me to be the 
most advisable to retain the original form of the despatches in the essen- 
tial parts, in order that the English point of view might be as far as 
possible, preserved. In order to avoid too great a dismemberment of the 
accounts, coming from such various countries, | was sometimes obliged 
to comprehend many of them (accurately marking the time, however) 
under one general head; nor could I refrain from making, in some places 
additions and explanatory observations. A circumstantialintroduction on 
the state of Europe at the time of the accession of Frederick II, appeared 
to me to be superfluous, because every friend of history is sufficiently 
informed on this subject, or may read in the king’s works in what light he 
viewed that time and his own situation.” 


The above statements, by this indefatigable historian, forcibly 
show not only how amazingly rich must be the mine from which he 
has dug these valuable specimens, but that his rapid examination 
cannot have exhausted the treasury. 

Regarding the special character of the volume before us, it is 
proper, while bestowing great praise upon it, for being both amusing 
and instructive, to admit that, without an intimate knowledge of 
European history, especially the annals of the period embraced by 
the documents themselves, much obscurity will be felt in perusing 
them, and that their fragmentary nature will, in the case supposed, 
deeply affect their value. But with this there can no rational 
objection be found ; neither could such fragments have been pro- 
duced with all the softenings down and full connecting links of con- 
secutive narrative, without assuming a shape far too voluminous for 
the purpose contemplated by the compiler. 

Perhaps no one truth will be more frequently impressed upon the 
reader’s mind, in his perusal of the present work, than that vice, 
venality, profligacy, crime, and corruption, in every shape, were in 
full blossom in every one of those high places to which we are here 
introduced. It becomes an interesting question, when one inquires, 
how much purer and better is our ownage? The intrigues of party, 
the iniquities of rulers, and the corruption of diplomatic agents 
belonging to the present day, are not yet ripe for disclosure; nei- 
ther could they, were they made manifest, be fairly construed. 
There is, however, enough known of human nature, and more than 
enough of modern policy, to lead the moralist to a dark prophecy 
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respecting contemporary intrigue. But we need not burden our- 
selves above measure with gloomy anticipations, since there is 
abundance, in all conscience, belonging to the eras comprised within 
the volume before us, to create anxiety, regret, and indignation ; 
and also to afford singularly striking exemplifications of human 
genius, and eccentricities, as well as most interesting phases, in 
national civilization. 

We have said of the official documents here published, that they 
are unquestionably authentic; and by this is meant not merely that 
they are faithful transcripts of the original manuscripts sought out 
by Von Raumer, but that they contain statements and narratives 
made by parties who of all men were the most fit and competent 
witnesses for speaking on the occasions described—the truth—nay, 
that they of all men had the least cause or interest to misrepresent 
facts. Whatever duplicity an ambassador may exercise with others, 
he can never be supposed to be inclined to deceive his own govern- 
ment. Itis true that he may frequently be in error, both as to past 
occurrences, or anticipated events, but then the very honesty with 
which he transmits his impressions, confers upon his evidence the 
most vivid resemblances of what he witnesses, and pictures to the 
life the passing scenes; and thus whether precisely right or not 
regarding the subject which at the time absorbs his attention, he 
becomes of necessity a faithful chronicler of the period, and painter 
of the place upon which he has been cast. 

The only way by which we can deeply engage the attention of our 
readers, with respect to these ‘* Contributions,” will be to confine 
our extracts and notices chiefly to one sort of them. Accordingly, 
we have chosen that which may be designated courtly and national 
corruption. Let us begin with Sweden, and see not only at what 
rate bribery was carried on, but how our ambassador at that court 
drew upon England’s “ secret service money.” In the present case 
England and Russia were concerning themselves, for the purpose of 
overthrowing the existing ministry, and of settling the succession to 
the crown. France also had a scheme of her own. On the 9th of 
May, 1740, our ambassador Burnaby thus writes hone— 


“¢Tt is not yet fully decided whether the Diet shall meet. In the case 
of convocation, the sum of six thousand pounds and upwards will be 
necessary to be employed towards procuring a return of the dietiness of 
the best-intentioned of the burghers and the clergy ; and towards making 
such of the head families amongst the nobility, who are known to be well 
disposed, and have not wherewithal to be at the expense of the journey, 
tu appear themselves at the Diet; and not throw away their proxies upon 
such of their relations who may happen to be in town, and who are fre- 
quently found to act in complaisance to private interests, contrary to the 
inclination of their constituents; as was the case in the last Diet, when 
several sober heads of families remained in the country, out of indigece 
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or laziness, and deputed their hot-headed sons, a parcel of young officers, 
to act for them, only because their posts obliged them to be upon the 
spot.’ 

‘** Of this sum of six thousand pounds, Mr. Bestucheff (a Russian) says, 
he is already empowered to pay one-half, and it is calculated to be suff- 
cient to secure the election of a proper Marshal and a number of friends 
in the Secret Committee ; but then it is it I should apprise your Lord- 
ship that further remittances will be necessary when these points are 
gained.” K * eS * * 

“ On the 17th of June, the English Government assigned four thou- 
sand pounds for the above-mentioned expenses; and on the same day 
Burnaby writes —‘ The French Ambassador offers to the King of Sweden, 
that the King his master would immediately give regiments to his Swedish 
Majesty’s two sons, by Mademoiselle Taube, and settle estates upon each 
of them in Alsace.’ Yet the King answered, ‘ That no personal interest 
could have any influence in fixing his determination.’ 

“ On the Ist of August, Burnaby writes—‘ If we are so happy as to get 
a plurality of voices in the election of a Marshal and of the members that 
compose the Select Committee, I think it will then be in his Majesty’s 
and the Czarine’s power, for a trifle of expense, to appoint the person 
they please for successor to these dominions, as it is generally allowed the 
French design doing, if their party prevail.’ 

* Soon afterwards, the Diet was summoned to meet on the 4th of 
December 1740; and on the 29th of August, Burnaby writes—* My 
table is not less frequented than any of the foreign ambassadors (which 
become extraordinary allowances); the additional number of guests, who 
must be fed and caressed, to be kept firm during the Diet, will enhance 
my expenses far above what my allowance is able to bear.’ ° e 

“ On the 9th of December, the Ambassador writes—-‘ The speaker of 
the peasants has engaged himself to be our friend for the value of one 
hundred ducats, that lie has already touched. The majority of voices 
depends on giving money ; the demands for money are gradually rising.’ 

‘In the despatches of later years we find statements of what the clergy, 
nobles, citizens, and peasants (all without exception), received; nay, the 
Ambassador writes, ‘ The nobles are to be had by the highest bidder, as 
we purchase cattle in Smithfield; but Sweden is not worth so much 
money ! * * * * %* 

““* None but members are allowed to be present at a debate in any of 
the Assemblies of the States, which makes it difficult to hear what passes 
among them; but two of the College of the Nobles have offered, for the 
value of 100/., to bring me an account every other day of what passes in 
their house during the whole Diet. I have made each of them a present 
already of a suit of clothes, which they greatly wanted, by way of ear- 
nest.” ”’ 

But who do our readers think was to be the greatest obstacle to 
an adjustment of the political matters, upon which these intriguers 
were lavishing the earnings of nations? 

Burnaby writes— 


«« According to the advices our friends say they receive of the elections 
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in the provinces, we are sure of five parts in eight of the clergy, burghers, 
and peasants, and in hopes of balancing the power of the nobility. ‘The 
city of Stockholm is so equally divided, that the election will entirely 
depend upon the old or new method of collecting the voices. The decision 
of this material point lies now before the senate, where the sentiments are 
also so nearly equal, that it may chance to depend on the King’s double 
vote to determine it as he thinks fit. But what will your Lordship say or 
think if his Swedish Majesty's determination should be in favour of our 
adversaries? I own I apprehend something like it; for his Swedish 
Majesty, having nothing more at heart than to retain Mademoiselle Taube 
in town during the Diet, against the Queen’s earnest entreaties, and 
the advice of his most faithful servants, is capable in a peevish humour 
of risking his all, or throwing himself entirely into the hands of the 


French Ambssador and the French party who have promised to support 
her. 


“The Queen has already shown her husband such visible marks of 
coldness on this account that to make her easy, his Swedish Majesty was 
pleased to promise that Mademoiselle Taube should be sent away. But 
Count Gyllenborg, Baron Sparre, and Mr. St. Severin are so perpetually 
with that lady, advising her not to leave the country, and assuring her if 
that she dues it will be once {for all, that it is doubtful whose influence 
will at last prevail, and whether the decision may not occasion an irrecon- 
cileable breach between their Swedish Majesties.” 


To us, however, by far the most interesting portions of the pre- 
sent volume refer to Russia—the correspondence going back to the 
beginning of the 18th century—although the character of the kings, 
courtiers, and courts of Europe from 1740, the year of Frederick’s 
accession to the throne of Prussia, till the close of the Seven Years’ 
War in 1763, be the period professedly most immediately contem- 
plated by Von Raumer. Mr. Whitworth, our ambassador, proceeds 
from Breslau to Moscow, in January 1705, and says that in the * first 
little town of the Czar’s dominions, the starost or burgomaster, a good 
old peasant, attended by half a dozen of his brethren with long beards, 
came to make me a compliment, and presented me a great loaf of 
coarse brown bread, strewed with salt, bidding me welcome in the 
Czar’s country, and desiring me to take part of such fure as they 
had.” We shall cite other statements that not less forcibly direct 
the mind to facts that are wonderful in the progress of nations, of 
Russia in particular, from barbarism to civilization. Even before 
reaching the confines of Peter’s dominions, Mr. Whitworth, in 
speaking of Prussia and the road to Wilna, thus writes—* I cannot 
sufficiently express the misery I found over all, the desolation of the 
present war having doubled what the inhabitants suffered, even in 
time of peace, through the pride and luxury of the lesser nobles, 
and the abject slavery of the other country people.” But we soon 


hear of Peter’s energetic measures, who receives the ambassador 
cordially. 
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“ His majesty has made a thorough change in the dress of his country. 
In all this great city I see not one of consideration appear otherwise tlian 
in German cloaks. One of the hardest tasks was the persuading them to 
lay aside their long beards. Most of the chief nobility lost theirs in the 
Czar’s presence, where there was no room to dispute his orders, The com- 
mon people, however, were not so easily brought to follow the new 
fashion, till a tax was Jaid, at the city’s gates, on every one who went in 
or out with a beard; and this was to be paid as often as they passed: by 
which means they have at last been brought to conform.” 


But this and other strong-handed measures of reform, were not 
carried without exciting disturbances. 


“You will have heard with how much difficulty the whole nation sub- 
mitted to the razor. They were preposses3ed both by custom and religion. 
Their forefathers lived unshaved; their priests, saints, and martyrs, were 
venerable for their beards; them they were bid to imitate; and the ignorant 
thought part of the devotion lay in the beard, as Samson’s strength did in 
his hair. Nay, even the ladies themselves joined in the fashion, and could 
at first be scarce brought to suffer the reformation in their husbands. But 
the court and the chief persons having complied with the czar’s desires, the 
most prudent and moderate way of reducing the commonalty was thought 
to be the laying a tax on all beards, as often as they passed the gates of 
any principal town ; and leave was also given to take out protection for a 
yearly some of money, which a great many have done; and on producing 
their ticket stamped with a long beard, are let pass without any further 
inquisition. Some time after another edict was published, enjoining the 
women to wear petticoats, under the same penalties ; whereas their former 
habit was only a loose gown, buttoned down before, and reaching to their 
heels. I have been the more particular in this account, because, however 
trifling these points may seem, they gave no small occasion to the present 
disturbances. For the governor of Astrachan being a cruel, imprudent 
nan, would not be content with the fine imposed by the czar on the dis- 
obedient, but was resolved to make a thorough reformation. For which, 
and after the time of grace was expired, he placed his officers at all the 
church doors, who cut off the women’s loose garments, from their middles, 
and pulled out the beards of several persons by the roots, which violence 
put the whole town (who where generally of the sort above mentioned) in 
great anger ; and one of the most zealous, an under-receiver of the customs, 
being chosen for their captain, they assaulted the governor in the night, and 
cut him to pieces, together with three hundred families of foreigners, part 
merchants and part Swedish prisoners.” 

The Czar’s favourite was Mentshcikof, who possessed great prac- 
tical skill and affinity of genius to his master. Yet his origin was 
mean, and he could neither read nor write. Besides, says one of the 
dispatches, at a great entertainment Peter beat him very severely, 
but on the next day went to him and made friends. Indeed, the 
Czar knew how to vary his humour towards his most active and 
subservient subjects, so as best to advance his own interests. We 
read that— 
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“His majesty called his senate together, and told them that it was time 
to look into the conduct of those who had had the chief management of the 
affairs, and for this purpose he established a tribunal, composed of some 
eeneral officers and others, of which General Weide is the president. The 
inquisition began with Prince Mentschikof, who was accused first of having 
sought his own profit and interest in his own government of Ingria, pre- 
ferable to that of the Czar, for having favoured and protected the Salofiofs 
(three brothers) that drove a commerce in goods prohibited, and for having 
held secret correspondence with a Swedish minister. The prince was 
pvt under arrest by order of the Czar, but some days afterwards was restored 
to his liberty ; and he has since given him his promise that he will forget 
what is past. It is said that this prince has offered, of his own accord, to 
pay 200,000 rubles to the Czar, as a dedommagement for the losses his 
majesty has sustained by his fraudulent commerce.” 


This same Mentschikof was the person who took Catherine to 
live with him, who, as is believed, was the natural daughter of a 
Livonian peasant, and who had been married to a Swedish dra- 
goon; but who after a variety of vicissitudes and elevations at length 
became the Czar’s mistress, and lastly his wife. But we do 
not attempt even to trace an outline of the historical dates, sequen- 
ces, or names connected with the great northern empire alluded to. 
Suffice it, that we pounce upon some of those passages which eluci- 
date the manners and the morals of a half-barbaric court. Here 
are some specimens. ‘The first relates to the reign of Anne, niece 
of Peter the Great, and Dowager Duchess of Courland. 


“ You cannot imagine how magnificent this court is since the present 
reign, though they have not a shilling in the treasury, and of course 
nobody is paid, which contributes very much to the general complaints. 
Notwithstanding this want of money, great sums are laid out by all the 
courtiers to get magnificent habits for the masquerade, which we are soon 
to have, and a fine troop of comedians is daily expected from Warsaw, 
which are sent by the king of Poland to divert her majesty, who thinks of 
nothing else, and to heap up riches and honour on Count Biron, and to 
enrich his brother also.” 


The Empress Elizabeth in her youth seems to have been a pro- 
mising character, while others of the royal house, were, no doubt, 
competent instructors. The following notices and insinuations 
sufficiently testify all this :— 


“Princess Elizabeth is sick, or has feigned herself so, for some time. 
Some report it is because she was not chosen instead of the present Em- 
press, and others say not to be at the coronation, because it is thought she 
is with child by a grenadier, whom she is in love with, and that she could 
not appear in robes without discovering her condition. If this be the reason 
or not, I cannot affirm ; but so far is certain, she leads a very irregular life, 
and the Czarina seems not to dislike, I suppose, that she should ruin her 
interest ; for instead of sending away the favourite grenadier, who is, it is 
true, a gentleman, her Majesty has dismissed him her service, that he may 
be always at the Princess’s command; he will in time probably ruin her. 
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When I consider the wit and beauty of that young lady, I cannot forbear 
being sorry to see she exposes herself to such a degree, for in time it must 
be known. This has been told me in great confidence by the surgeon, 
M. Lestocq, who was born at Hanover. * * 

‘There has been a great intrigue carried on to get away Princess Eliza- 
beth’s favourite, the great grenadier, and substitute in his place Major 
Biron who she doth (? not) love; but, nevertheless, he is continually with 
her, and the grenadier has been stripped of all she has given him, and sent 
to Siberia! this had very much chagrined the Duchess of Mecklenburg, 
who fears, by the interest of the Biron family, the Princess Elizabeth will 
be more caressed by the Czarina than herself and her daughter. 

The Duchess of Mecklenburg continues to be very much indisposed, and 
it is thought she will have a great deal of trouble to escape, considering she 
has drank a great deal of brandy of late years.” 


While Elizabeth was on the throne, the usual lists of confiscations, 
savage punishments, changes of fortune, gorgeous displays, and 
diplomatic briberies were kept up. For example— 


‘«« Count Ostermann, Miinnich, Golofkin, President Mengden, the 
high steward Léwenwolde, and the secretary Jacoblitz, were yesterday 
brought tothe scaffold before the college. First of all, about ten o’clock, 
Ostermann, whom Elizabeth hated the most, was carried in a chair, when 
the enumeration of the crimes laid to his charge, containing five sheets of 
paper, was read to him by a secretary. His excellency stood all that time 
bareheaded, in his grey hairs, with a long beard, and with an atten- 
tive but firm countenance, listening to it. At last his sentence was pro- 
nounced, which as I hear was, to be broke on the wheel. However, no 
preparations for so terrible an execution were there: instead of them, 
there were two blocks with axes by them; and he was immediately drawn 
forward, out of his chair, by the soldiers, and his head laid on one of the 
blocks, when the executioner approached, and unbuttoning the collar of 
his shirt, and night-gown he had on, laid bare his neck; the ceremony 
took up about a minute, when it was declared to him that his capital 
punishment was by her majesty changed into perpetual banishment ; 
when, after having made a sort of inclination of his head, he immediately 
said (and these were the only words he uttered), ‘Pray give me my wig 
and cap again ;’ which he immediately put on, and then buttoned his shirt- 
collar and night-gown, without the least change in his countenance. 

“¢ The sentence of the other five who stood below, was also read to 
them; Miinnich was to be quartered, and the others beheaded, but the 
change into banishment was as soon declared to each. The four had all 
long beards; but the field-marshal was shaved, well dressed, and with as 
erect, intrepid, and unconcerned a countenance, as if he had been at the 
head of an army or ata review.” 

When Mr. Wick was English ambassador, Bestucheff was Eliza- 
beth’s minister ; but Lestocq, who was a deep intriguer, though only 
her physician, for a long time had most sway at court. The Empress 
was naturally indolent. But see what British coin could do. 

“T brought Lestocq to a reconciliation with Messrs. Bestucheff, and 
prevailed on him to take a pension from his Majesty the King of England 
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of yearly 600/. He was highly gratified, promised much, but at the same 
time is paid by France. The Empress hates and fears the King of Prussia. 

“The Russian nobles love above all things to live at their ease and to 
tyrannize over their miserable boors, who are the greatest slaves in the 
world. 

‘Tam informed that they intend, at Paris, to*choose the handsomest 
young nobleman they can find in France, and send him hither as ambas- 
sador. This is not a bad scheme; and they may found great hopes there- 
upon. ‘A younger man and a new face,’ says Wich, ‘ will do perfectly 
well at this court.” The Empress frequently appears in man’s clothes, 
and the ornament of the Garter, would, I am sure, please her above all 
things.” 


Yet Lestocq, whose services and cabals had tended most 
potently to raise Elizabeth to the throne, was eventually obliged 
to pace the well-trod road to Siberia. But since to our readers 
some of the most instructive paragraphs in the present volume 
concern the conduct of England and her diplomatic agents, we 
must let them have a few more samples of these grand doings. 


“* Mr. Olsufiow is the soul of Woronzow, who speaks but as Olsufiow 
prompts. For 1500 ducats ready money, and 500 per annum pension, 
I can secure this person, and I imagine I can make very great use of him. 
Funk the Saxon ambassador has similar influence; he serves his court 
faithtuily, but has received no salary for nine quarters, and therefore is 
often in great distress. He will serve the king faithfully for the same 
sum which I have proposed for Olsufiow. 

“The third person who must be gained is Wolkow, the private secre- 
tary of Bestucheff. A present of 500 ducats, and a pension of 250, will 
make this person my own. Hitherto, however, I have made preliminary 
offers only to Olsufiow. 

“On the 24th July, Hclderness approves the payment of all these sums, 
and on the 9th of August Williams writes, ‘that a convention had at 
length been signed with Russia, the main object of which was aid against 
France, and co-operation with Austria. 

‘‘ Besides the usual diplomatic presents, Bestucheff received 10,000/., 
and then, cunningly enough, requested that an extraordinary present 
might be given to Woronzow. Olsufiow accepted awith thanks what was 
offered; whether a similar arrangement was effected with Funk does 
not appear. 

“«1t is certain.’ continues Williams, ‘that whatever money this court 
is to receive by the first secret article, goes into the empress’s privy purse ; 
and as she is at present building two or three very large palaces, she 
wants a sumof money to carry on these buildings; and this has contributed 
to finish the convention so soon. 

« The Ambassador continues—‘ The great Chancellor Betsucheff exerted 
himself to our advantage, Great joy appeared in his face when he found 
his avarice satisfied by the private offers. Worunzow, too did his best, 
Would his Majesty be pleased to give him something above his ordinary 
fees, to buy hima ring: 500/. bestowed in this manner would have a great 
effect in carrying on future business in this court. 
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‘ Two days after, 11th of August, Williams writes—‘ The great Chan- 
cellor assured me, in the strongest terms, that any augmentation of the 
first payment stipulated by the first secret article, would be extremely 
agreeable, and a sort of personal obligation to her Imperial Majesty. This 
augmentation shall put both this court and the Empress entirely into his 
Majesty's management: 50,000/ or su, for the Empress’s private use, 
would have a great effect. In short, all that has been given hitherto, is to 
purchase the assistance of the forces of Russia, but this last sum, if given, 
will purc hase the Empress. 4 7 * * 

** Bestucheff complains, that the Empress gives him only 7000 rubles 
a year, which is not enough to make him independent. If the King of 
England will give him a pension of 2500/. he will, in future, serve and 


be wholly devuted to him.’ This desire was granted on the eighth of 
August.” 


In the course of the dispatches which Von Raumer has pub- 
lished, we come, of course, to hear of the Grand Duchess Catherine, 
who afterwards became so celebrated as the second of that name. 
Before, however, she reached this latter dignity, we hear of her 
entire attachment to the king of England, which was not allowed to 
pass unrewarded. 


««*« She is very uneasy about the reports of this court entering into mea- 
sures with France, and of a French ambassador’s coming here. She offered 
to do everything 1 could suggest to prevent all this. I drew her particular 
attention to the circumstance of the danger which would hence accrue to 
her and her husband, for, without French assistance, her adversaries, the 
Schuwaloffs, were not powerful enough to disturb the succession to the 
throne, 

«¢ She thanked me ten times over for these hints: she said she saw the 
danger and that she would animate the Great Duke to do the utmost in this 
affair ; that she could do a great deal more if she had money, for that here 
nothing can be done without it; that she was forced to keep even the 
Empress’s chambermaids in pay; that she had nobody to address herself 
to upon such an occasion; but that, if the King would graciously and 
generously be pleased to lend her a sum of money, she would give his 
Majesty her note for it, and would repay it to him the moment she had it 
in her power todo so. And, at the same time, I might give her word of 
honour to the King, that every farthing of it should be applied to what 
she hoped was their common service; and she desired I would be answer- 
able to his Majesty for her manner of thinking and acting. She asks 


twenty thousand ducats.’ This sum was granted her on the eighth of 
August.” 


There are, in this volume, some remarkable accounts of the Cos- 
sacks, for which, however, we have not room. A sample must 
satisfy our readers. 


“« In the midst of European fétes, ceremonies, disputes about precedence, 
and the like, there appeared, by way of change, a chief of the Don Cos- 
sacks, named Krosno Tzockin: that is, red cheeks. He is turned of 


seventy, but has a great deal of desperate brutal courage. He has knocked 
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off several scores of his prisoners’ heads; sometimes in cold blood, some- 
times in drunken fits, but always, as he says, to keep his hand in; and has 
been wounded all over his body ; on which occasions he only makes use of 
human fat by outward application, and inwardly a glass of brandy.’ ” 

We have now only to offer the general remark, that though Peter 
the Great, and some of his successors endeavoured tu force reforms 
and civilization upon their subjects by the most unwarrantable 
means ; and such means, too, as seem often and extensively to have 
caused a re-action, so as to defeat the original purpose of these 
alterations, yet Russia has, within these ae years, emerged 
from comparative barbarism, taken gigantic and unparalleled strides 
towards high civilization, and is now confessedly, as regards enter- 
prize and power, among the most formidable empires that ever 
existed. The ascent to this greatness and sway, however, has as 
every one knows, and as we have now seen in reference to a most 
eventful portion of the empire’s career, been marked bythe most re- 
volting licentiousness, cruelty, and intrigue. It offers another sad and 
dreadful historical picture,to the many that have previously existed, 
of the corruption ofall human power, when unlimited by the safeguards 
of enlightened liberty and moral principle. But a lesson, perhaps not 
less woful, is taught in the work before us—and this is, that the folly, 
the meanness, and the vices of what are deemed polished courts, 
though affording a catalogue somewhat different from that of Russia, 
are not less hostile to virtue and inimical to the dearest interests 
of their respective nations, than are the blood-sheddings and 
rapine of barbarous chiefs. Irresponsible power, secret service 
means, and hidden cabals, seem, therefore, without exception, to 
nurture but the hot-beds of flagitious and most despicably corrupt 
transactions. 
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2.—The Divorced. By Lavy Cuartorre Bury, Authoress of * Flirta- 
tion, &c. &c. 12m0. 2 vols. Colburn. 
3.—Atiila. By G.P.R.James 3vols. Longman and Co. 
4.—Jack Brag. By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.’ 3 vols. 
Bentley. 
5.—Prcctola ; or, Captivity Captive. By M. pz Saintine, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Colburn. 
6.—The Married Unmarried. By the Author of “ Almack’s Re- 
visited.”” 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
7.—The State Prisoner; a Romance. By Miss M. L. Bortz. 2 vols. 
12mo. Saunders and Otley. 
Tue London publishers have been providing an unusually abundant 
bill of fare for the Easter holidays, and the quality of this supply 
may be generally pronounced to be as good as it is varied. Accord- 
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ing to the prevailing custom, fiction in the shape of novels furnishes 
the most numerous class,.as may be presumed from the above list ; 
and yet these are not the whole that might have been arrayed under 
the running title, although they certainly appear to us to present 
the most favourable specimens; while the diversity of manner, 
talent, and subject displayed in them affords an additional reason 
for their being thrown into one group. Several of the writers above 
named or referred to, are, indeed, sufficient to authorize the most 
confident presumptions in their behalf; and the few critical obser- 
vations which we are about to bestow on each, together with the 
passages to be extracted from some of them, will serve to confirm 
these anticipations ; and not the less that our praise must in almost 
every one of the individual cases be mixed with blame—thus showing 
not only that our criticism lays claim to a discriminating accuracy, 
but that a faultless monster is never to be discovered, even where 
the most ingenious fancy has the whole world of probabilities and 
possible events to choose from. 

The first named production in our list exhibits, we think, the 
highest order of merit of the whole. Whether the themes selected, 
the reasoning employed, or the form of illustration called into 
exercise be considered, this general opinion seems to be well- 
founded. The weight and closeness of thought exerted, and the 
uature of the investigations pursued, rise far above those which are 
usually adopted in compositions that are chiefly intended to amuse. 
Indeed, Mr. Ward insists that these ‘ Illustrations” do not pro- 
perly belong to the fictions called novels. Even in his ‘ Tremaine” 
and ** De Vere,” he claimed a distinct and higher station than is 
allowed to this overgrown class ; and now he pronounces the present 
effort to be still more didactic and still less historical than either of 
his former celebrated performances, which also were full of a fine 
and peculiar philosophy. Still, the form into which the contents of 
the present volumes are thrown, the personages and the dialogues 
which embody the author’s speculations, and the results to which 
the several portions of the work are brought, entitle us to range it 
under the general designation prefixed to this article, rather than 
any other distinctive appellation in the departments of literature. 

The “Illustrations of Human Life” appear in a threefold arrange- 
ment. The first is called “ Atticus; or, the Retired Statesman,” 
in which the leisure, refinement, and dignity of a pure and noble 
nature that has passed through the turmoils and temptations of high 
public offices; without being tarnished, and without being smitten 
with a corroding avarice or vain ambition to return to the helm of 
affairs, are pictured. In the second sketch, which is called “ St. 
Lawrence,” a series of absorbing doctrines to many minds, espe- 
cially to persons of a deeply reflecting and imaginative cast, is dis- 
cussed and illustrated, viz., such speculations as regard the manner 
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and extent, of God’s special and direct interposition in human 
affairs. Here, an arresting ghost-story, besides many other striking 
anecdotes, is made the occasion and the vehicle of some very 
curious conjectures and arguments. In the second and third 
volumes, Fielding’s supposed experiences in his intercourse with 
mankind, and the results of his eager and varied longings after 
happiness, afford to the author a wide field for the exercise of his 
ingenuity and philosophizings on the ways of men, and on many of 
the strangest passages of life. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature belonging to these “ [llus- 
trations,’ consists of the mannerism and peculiar direction of Mr. 
Ward’s habits of contemplation. It is always an engaging and 
instructive study, when a book affords manifest tokens that the 
author’s mind possesses characteristic and original capacities not 
only for reflection, but of conveying to others the fruits of his 
thoughts, the individuality of his impressions. Besides the pecu- 
liar beauty and personality attaching to the general complexion of 
these speculations, we have here many of the most faithful, yet 
striking pictures of humanity that we have ever met with, touched 
off with consummate grace—whether the sentiment of humour, or an 
insinuating pathos be employed—the whole communicating a 
number of valuable lessons, and exercising the most precious and 
exalted attributes of our nature. Had the space which we can 
afford to the seven separate works above announced not been so 
contracted as it is, we should have presented some specimens of 
these “ Illustrations” to our readers. But the didactic character of 
the work, which militates considerably to its disadvantage as a 
series of stories, the tameness in a dramatic point of view of the 
personages who preach up its doctrines, and the great length of the 
dialogues which expound the doctrines which seem to us most 
deserving of admiration, force us to forego the pleasure of making 
extracts. Upon the whole, “ Tremaine,’ and “De Vere,” will 
still, we have no doubt, be quoted as the main foundation of the 
author’s celebrity,’ although the volumes before us have enlarged 
and enriched the superstructure. 

Lady Charlotte Bury states, in a sort of postscript to her “ Di- 
vorced,” that the story is founded on facts. Now this is very 
likely, for the leading circumstances described are by no means 
uncommon in England ; that 1s, a love-intrigue with a married lady, 
a divorce, the marriage of the guilty pair, and a long catalogue of 
evils entailed both upon themselves and their innocent offspring. 
But in the filling up of this conception there are many violations of 
probability, and many false effects assigned to very likely occurren- 
ces. ‘There are also a number of incompatible circumstances brought 
together and made to attach to the character and conduct of indivi- 
dual actors in the tale. For example, Lady Howard, the Divorced, 
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is amiable as a woman and a wife to her first husband; she is a 
considerate and tender mother, and has no fault at all but being 
led to indulge a strong criminal affection for a man who is neither 
her husband nor the father of her children. She is represented, 
therefore, as having made but one false step, and that is eloping 
with the seducer whom she weds, as soon as the law will allow. 
The chief interest of the story succeeds to this bold outrage, and 
arises from the effects of the parents’ guilt upon their children—these 
innocent ones becoming subject to a long train of evils consisting 
chiefly of physical ills, and social discomforts, rather than that 
moral contamination which is always the heaviest, and should have 
been the selected punishment in the present case, to the proper 
sustaining of the lesson to be taught. Though the story may have 
had actual occurrences for its origin, we do not see that this can in 
the least degree acquit the authoress, if she has made an improper 
use of them, which we assert that she has done, by engrafting 
unnatural events upon what may have actually happened. Nay, we 
maintain that it is not every series of overt deeds, and events that 
can serve the purposes of a good work of fiction. To please, and 
thus to mend the heart, or to teach by giving to virtue its due 
rewards and to vice its due chastisements, are the only legitimate 
pare which a novelist can contemplate. In the present case, 

owever, morbid sentimentality, a fulsomeness of cant, and forced 
impossibilities, take the place of natural expressions and results. 
On the other hand, Lady Charlotte has evinced her usual talent of 
cleverly drawing characters which, though not natural, are distinct. 
She has also exhibited an uncommon acquaintance with the world 
in the higher walks of life, and has att off with singular felicity 
numerous portraits of common-place flutterers in these regions. We 
copy some specimens. 

Lord and Lady Howard though strongly attached to each other, 
have frequent fits of deep recrimmination. The following passage 
closes one of these scenes :— 

‘Lady Howard heard this cruel taunting, as she had done a thousand 
times before, in meek silence, and in inward prayer she had again laid her 
weary head on the pillow, and even tried, ih the midst of the storm, to lull 
herself into the temporary forgetfulness, by falling into such sleep as those 
alone know who, like her, endure, it may be, merited suffering for past 
crimes, but unmerited from the being by whom it is inflicted. ‘* What, 
madam, you are sleeping, are you ?—by heaven, that is too bad! but I will 
teach you what it is to be indifferent to your husband’s wretchedness, to 
your children’s misery and dishonour. You have occasioned the death of 
one, perhaps you may also that of the other; and you sleep, do you, when 
I place these truths before you? Charming innocent! you pretend to be 
composed and serene, do you, while you see me raving like a madman ?” 
‘I am any thing but composed, any thing but serene: I feel as if my life 
was fleeting fast away—would to God it was gone!’ ‘ Mighty fine all 
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this high-flown language, truly !—very romantic and interesting, I doub 
not—quite suited to the Minerva press: but, madam, at your age, and in 
your circumstances, something else is called for than the affected sentiment 
of a girl of fifteen.’ ‘ Good heaven! Howard, how can I pacify you? what 
can I say? where find words or meaning that will soothe you? You may 
trample me under your feet—you may bestow every dreadful name upon 
me, and | will not turn and defend myself. I plead guilty—guilty from 
my very soul; but not guilty of want of love for you: with my dying 
breath [ will testify that no truer devotion was ever felt for mortal man 
than that with which I have served you, and sacrificed myself to you. If I 
did not speak to you before, it was because I hoped my silence might allay 
your wrath ; and now that I have spoken, it is only to repeat what you 
know so well already. Iam your true and faithful wife, whatever I have 
been to others.” Lord Howard made no reply. He could not make any 
that would have justified his own violence and brutality, and so he went 
to bed, and to sleep directly, as men can do, though they have caused all 
sleep to fly from their wretched partners. Are such scenes true to nature 
ornot? Alas!” 

We can hardly think that such scenes are true to nature, and 
least of all toa nature like Lord Howard’s, for he is represented to 
be a gentleman. But let this pass, and let us go forward towards 
the conclusion of the story, when the lady has become childless as 
regards the offspring of her second marriage, widowhood, her lord 
having destroyed himself, and sadly reduced in outward state.— 
Lord Vernon, her son by the first marriage, now rescues her from 
poverty. He and his lady visit her daily, and minister comfort to 
her mentally and outwardly as they best may. This latter portion 
of the work is extremely well written, but in some particulars seems 
quite inconsistent. However, we must take it as it is, upon the 
writer’s word, and see how it winds up. Lady Howard exclaims, 
‘‘ poor Vernon! yes, you are my child. I feel a yearning toward 
you; but love you, as I loved them, never! It is impossible! Yet, 
this kindness on your part is far more than I deserve, and it must 
not be cast aside as worthless.” 

She becomes an inmate in her son’s family— 


“ At last, Lady Howard was grateful for her children’s kindness. She 
thanked them, and said she had not deserved their affection. It was evi- 
dent to Lady Vernon, that Lady Howard had exhausted all the powerful 
feelings of her heart; that with Lord Howard and his children she had 
buried all deep-rooted and ardent love; that her only wish now was to rest 
by them in the tomb. In Lady Howard’s youth, in the davs even when 
she forsook the path of duty, and, subsequently, through all the years of 
humiliation and sorrow she had endured, religion had not altogether been 
astranger to her. In her most trying hours, she had found refuge in 
prayer—she had sued for forgiveness—she had bowed down to the punish- 
ment of sin ; but now it seemed as if that consolation was denied her. A 
melancholy hardness had crept over all her feelings, and she avoided making 
any mention of her sorrows. She never would allude to her children, or 
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allow any one to do so in her presence; she had succeeded in casing 
herself in adamant; she would sit for hours with her eyes fixed on the 
same page; then, forgetting Lady Vernon’s presence, she would clasp her 
hands suddenly together, and shake her head with that peculiar significance 
of inward grief, which denotes su much speechless misery ;—at another, the 
low groan of a recollected moment of horror or of sorrow burst from her, 
and told more forcibly than words, of that anguish which has its own 
peculiar language. And so her days went by. Thus they are passed by 
the wretched and the dying. No posture was easy to her; every gleam of 
sun-shine rendered the invalid (for such she was now become) too hot or 
too cold. ‘The food which tempted the appetite yesterday, was distasteful 
to-day. The favourite exotic was placed before her; its sweet odour was 
now turned from with disgust. Nothing could give pleasure, or afford 
rest ; and still Lady Howard seemed insensible to the only source of com- 
fort ; still she turned from the consolations of heavenly things; gradually 
her bodily strength forsook her, till, at last, she was confined to her bed. 
Yet no disease, properly so called, ate away her strength. Jt was the 
unseen hand that worked its sure slow work. Lady Vernon tried to pre- 
pare her husband for his mother’s death. She endeavoured to interpose a 
softening medium through which to view the decree of heaven; but he 
would not receive the warning: he could not endure to think that one so 
lately given, would be so abruptly snatched away. And he turned aside 
from his wife, displeased when she touched upon the subject. The house 
to which Lord Vernon had removed his mother, at the time when he became 
acquainted with her miserable condition, was one of those villas which are 
so thickly studded on the banks of the Thames. Beauchamp villa was in 
the neighbourhood of Twickenham, that beautiful country, which is so 
fertile and so gentle in its sylvan scenery, that on a cursory glance it seems 
an unfit residence for the sick and the dying. But there is a melanchol 
impressed in the interior of the outwardly gay looking villas, which tells of 
the sad scenes that have taken place within them. One almost might 
fancy, in their gloomy apartments, that one heard the moan of the sufferer, 
and the careful footfall of the attendant; neither is the view from their 
windows calculated to dissipate such imaginations. The velvet lawn is 
sometimes decorated with a splendid cedar ora luxuriant willow leading 
down to the Thames. The myrtles and ilexes, that grow in those mild 
sites to an unusual height in England, and remind those who have been in 
Italy of its never-to-be-forgotten beauties—all these beauties do not lessen 
the superstitious feeling of gloom which pervades those dwellings; but the 
persons who have sojourned in such a villa, witnessing the decay of those 
dear to them, will recoguisethe reflection of their own feelings, at that time, 
in this remark.” 

The conclusion is in these terms,—‘‘ Never were the words of 
Scripture more fearfully, more fully realized than in the complete 
up-rooting of the Howard family. Well might those terrific words 
be applied to them and to their dwelling,—‘ The place thereof shall 
know it no more.’”” Upon the whole, we are inclined to say that 
while “* The Divorced” will maintain the literary reputation of 
Lady Charlotte Bury, it is the subject and the method which she 
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has adopted in giving effect to it, that has betrayed her into the 
errors and inconsistencies above referred to, rather than any want 
of power or tact. to do it justice. 

Attila is the third on our list, and by a distinguished as well as 
multifarious writer. Mr. James has of late appeared in various 
capacities, as a novelist, a biographer, and a historian. We wish 
for his own sake that he had written less, and pruned more severely 
that less than his present production evidences. It evinces to 
be sure considerable ingenuity, great historical research, and gor- 
geous writing, amounting to extravagance of style, which sets at 
nought the observances of close thinking, and the demands of pure 
taste. His costumes are most sumptuous, his landscapes are op- 
pressively warm and full of charms ; while his actors are as insipid, 
unreal, and exaggerated as ever romancer fashioned. 

The story is amazingly spun out, according to the most approved 
novel-system of three volumes, but may be briefly outlined. Ildica 
is a Roman girl, and is beloved by a noble youth, Theodore. He 
attempts to reseue her and her family from the Huns, but is taken 
prisoner, and is compelled to become the companion of Attila. 
Neva, the niece of Attila becomes enamoured of the captive, and 
saves him from the treacherous designs ot her father; and what is 
still more strange, she becomes the friend and confidante of her 
rival [ldica. On the other hand Attila loves Theodore’s first flame, 
and sends the youth out of the way on a particular mission, which 
is intended to be a fatal one. ‘‘ The scourge of God” woos the 
lady in the absence of her true and accepted lover. She feigns a 
consent, and marries the king, but on the wedding night she mortally 
stabs him. Theodore returns, but behold he is doomed to go 
wifeless, for both I!dica and Neva betake themselves to a nunnery. 

Independently of the improbability of many of the incidents of 
the story, we object first to Attila being made the hero of love 
adventures; and secondly to the attempt, which in Mr. James’s 
hands has proved a failure, to invest antiquated themes with their 
appropriate colours, and to inspire ancient historical personages, be 
they civilized or barbarians, with characteristic modes of thought, 
feeling, and speech. Here is a specimen of the luxuriant imagery, 
and ineffective heaping up of words, which a young man at college, 
in a descriptive essay, might be admired for constructing, but to 


which no chastened fancy or‘accurate conception of an impressive 
scene could give birth. 


‘* He gazed round the prospect; and it was easy to see that it was not 
alone the loveliness that his-eye rested on which busied his thoughts, but 
that remembrance was eagerly unclasping with her fairy touch the golden 
casket of the past, and displaying, one by one, the treasured and gemlike 
memories of many joyful nours. As he gazed, the last effulgent spot of 
the sun’s orb sunk below the sea; and he turned his look upon Lidica, on 
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whose hand his own had accid-ntally fallen. Her eyes were full of liquid 
light; and her cheek was glowing as warmly as that sky from which the 
sun had just departed, 

‘On one side of that little brook, running pure and clear, between 
those hostile armies—/ike the bright stream of divine love, pouring on its 
refreshing waters of peace amidst the strife and turbulence of human 
passtons—stretched forth the host of Attila, nearly seven hundred thou- 
sand horsemen, from every land and every nation of the north.” 


The very commencing paragraphs of the novel present a pro- 
fusion of flowers and flowery description that is overpowering. The 
scene is in Dalmatia. 


‘Music was in the air, and loveliness was spread out over the earth as 
a mantle. 

“There was a voice of many waters—the bland musical tone of moune 
tain streams singing as they wend their way over the smooth round peb- 
ples of their hilly bed towards the sea. And the song of life, too, was 
heard from every field, and every glade, and every valley; the trilling of 
innumerable birds, the hum of insect myriads, the lowing of distant cattle, 
winding down from the uplands to pen or fold, the plaintive subdued 
bleating of the patient sheep, the merry voice of the light-hearted herd as 
he led home his flock from the hills, after a long warm southern day in 


the maturity of spring. Manifold sweet sounds—all blended into one 
happy harmony, softened by distance, rendered more melodious to the 
heart by associations felt but not defined, and made more touching by the 


soft evening hour—filled the whole air, and spread a calm, bright con- 
templative charm over the listening senses. 


“ The eye, too, could find the same delights as the ear, equal in depth, 
similar in character; for though sweet April had sunk in the warm arms 
of May, still, even in that land of the bright south, the reign of summer 
had not yet begun: not a leaf, not a flower, not a blade of grass, had lost 
a hue under the beams of the sun, and many a balmy and refreshing 
shower, during a long and humid spring, had nourished the verdure and 
enlivened the bloom. 

“* Jack Brag,” like most of Theodore Hook’s works is filled with 
drollery, fun, wit, satire and sarcasm. It is as a story anda novel, 
a very irregular sort of production, and cannot well be classed with 
any that we know. One easily detects scores of faults in it, if tried 
by any of the established or customary rules of tale-telling, and yet 
it constantly excites laughter, and cleverly exposes the follies and 
peculiarities of frail humanity. It deals unsparingly in comedy and 
farce by turns, and yet upon no assignable principle. Jack is a 
strange character, an anomaly even among braggarts. He is con- 
stantly acting absurdly,—getting into scrapes as if systematically, 
and getting out of them ingloriously, yet with an unscathed spirit. 
He is the son of a tallow-chandler, who has amassed a considerable 
sum of money. Jack succeeds to the business and to this fortune, 
but prefers steeple-chasing, boasting, lying, and being fleeced by 
lordlings, to an honest and profitable calling. The opening of the 
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story affords a good specimen of its lively, humorous, and cutting 
spirit. 


“* My dear Johnny,’ said the respectable widow Brag to her son, 
‘ what is the good of your going on in this way? Here, instead of mind- 
ing the business, you are day after day galloping and gallivanting, steeple- 
chasing, fox-hunting, lord-hunting, a wasting your time and your sub- 
stance, the shop going to old Nick, and you getting dipped instead of 
your candles.’ 

“¢ Mother,’ said Jack,‘don’t talk so foolishly! You are of the old 
school—excellent in your way, but a long way behindhand : the business 
is safe enough. You cannot suppose, with the education I have had, I 
can meddle with moulds, or look after sixes, tens, fours to the pound, or 
farthing rushlights ;—no, thanks to my enlightenment, I flatter myself I 
soar a little higher than that.’ 

“ * No nonsense, Johnny!’ said Mrs. Brag. ‘All you have now, and 
all you have spent since your poor father’s death, was gained by your 
father’s enlightenment of his customers: and how do you suppose I can 
carry on the trade if you will not now and then attend to it? 

“* Take my advice, my dear mother,’ said Jack, ‘and marry. I’m old 
enough now not to care a fig for a father-in-law; marriage is the plan, 
as I say to my friend Lord Tom—straight up, right down, and no mis- 
take. Get asensible, stir-about husband, who does not mind grubbing, 
and hasn’t a nose r 

‘“* * Hasn’t a nose ?” interrupted Mrs Brag. 

‘“** 7 don’t mean literally,’ said Jack, ‘ but sportingly ;—does not mind 
the particular scent of tallow—you understand. Let him into the tricks of 
the trade: you will still be queen-bee of the hive—make Aim look after 
the drones, while you watch the wax.’ 

«« And while you, Johnny, lap up the honey,’ said the queen-bee. 

‘«* «Do what you like,’ said her son, ‘ only marry—* marry come up,” 
as somebody says in a play.’ 

«* But, John,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘I have nv desire to change my condi- 
tion.’ 

« «Nor I that you should,’ said Jack ; ‘ but I wish you would change 

ourname. As long as “ Brag, wax and tallow-chandler,” sticks up on 
the front of the house, with three dozen and four dangling dips swinging 
along the shop-front, like so many malefactors expiating their crimes, I 
live in a perpetual fever lest my numerous friends should inquire whether 
I am one of the firm or of the family.’ 

««Johnny,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘ you are a silly fellow. What is there to 
be ashamed of in honest industry? If all the fine folks whom you go 
a-hunting with, and all the rest of it, like you, and are really glad to see 
you, it is for yourself alone: and if they, who must know by your name 
and nature that you can never be one of themselves, care a button for 
you, your trade, so as you do not carry it about with you, will do you no 
harm. What difference is it to them how you get your thorough-bred 
horses, your smart scarlet cvat, neat tops, and white cords,so as you have 
them ?—they won’t give you any new ones when they are gone.’ 

« ¢It is all very well talking,’ said Johnny, ‘but I never should show 
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my face amengst them if I once thought they guessed at my real trade. 
I live in a regular worry as it is. If ever a fellow asks me if I was at 
Melton last year, that moment I think of the shop—* pretty mould of a 
horse” tingles in my ears—* sweet dip of the country” sets me doubting ; 
and, only last week, a proposal to go ’cross country and meet Lord Hurri- 
cane’s harriers at Hampton Wick nearly extinguished me.’ ” 

Picciola is an extraordinary production. It has passed through 
several editions in France, and is destined, we predict, to attain a 
celebrity no less remarkable in England. The naivete and simpli- 
city of the story are beyond belief, when the characters and incidents 
employed are considered. The eriod chosen is the high and palmy 
days of Napoleon. The young Count de Charney, satiated with the 
world, and having exhausted every resource which worldly pleasure 
can offer, tries what ambition can do by conspiring against the 
ruling power. The police is too vigilant for the theorist, and 
Fouché consigns the conspirators to separate prisons, the fortress 
of Fenestrella being allotted for Count Charney; and here he 
remains unmolested,—the exigencies of war, and the multiplicity 
of mighty concerns diverting the emperor’s mind altogether away 
from a consideration of the young man’s situation and deserts. 

Charney had become a sceptic in matters of religion, as well as 
a rebel,—the want of allegiance to God and to the powers that be 
very generally going hand in hand. Along with the other per- 
versions of mind, he has become the victim of hardened and morbid 
feelings, so that he at first looked upon a prison as being quite as 
tolerable as the purgatory of Parisian society. For three months 
he entrenched himself within this sort of vitiated philosophy. At 
length he began to think himself alone, to experience that he was 
pareanetn gly alone. He had no companion but his scepticism, a 
na task-master ! for books, paper, pens and ink were denied 

im 

It is impossible to shut out from human existence some solace or 
another, which a rightly constituted or repentant mind will not ap- 
preciate. One day, when the captive was more than usually crushed 
in spirit, he discovered in a small court-yard of the prison, growing 
between the pavement stones a tiny plant, a fragile stem. The 
captive’s heart was moved on perceiving and reflecting on the con- 
dition of the tender thing, that was threatened by every gust or 
nipping force of the wind, and henceforth the flower engaged the 
whole sympathies and resources of his heart and sou!. He tended 
it, he watched its progress, he wooed its beauties. It expands, it 
becomes the pride of Fenestrella, its beautiful tints and colours 
rivalling the beams of the sun which it smilingly loves to face. 
Henceforth Charney is no more without a companion; he loves 
his flower !—his Picciola ; and feels that it is a gift from heaven. 

Picciola becomes the prisoner’s beloved. Her charms are more 
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and more developed ;—her very fragrance becomes perceptible, and 
he not only loves, but admires, wonders, and reveres. 

Marvellous is the art and the feeling with which the author has 
rendered the history of this passion, not merely natural, but so 
captivating, that the reader imperceptibly finds himself trembling 
for the fate of the gentle—the exquisite Picciola ; and through it 
for the peace of mind of Charney. Indeed there is one period in 
the story, when the emotions of anxiety, fear, sympathy, and 
affection become almost too poignant to endure. It is when one 
day the captive is yielding to the highest raptures in contemplating 
his beloved, but all at once perceives that Picciola begins to 
languish, and is about to perish. And the cause is soon discovered, 
viz. that the crevice between the stones of the pavement is too 
contracted, and the supply of nutritive earth too small to support 
the vegetative life of the blooming and advanced object of his 
solicitude, He is thrown from the heights of enthusiastic admi- 
ration to the depths of despondency. He is again a prisoner ; but 
he has been taught through Picciola to watch the providence of 
God, and a sceptic no longer, he appeals to that Almighty power, 
in behalf of his only associate, and prays that Picciola may be 
preserved to him. 

As soon as the infidel has been induced to offer his supplications 
to heaven, the conspirator is led to appeal to the Emperor. He 
only pleads to be permitted to raise a few paving stones, which 
incommode his Picciola. Napoleon is at Marengo, reviewing his 
grand army and commemorating his triumphs ; and through Joseph- 
ine—herself a passionate admirer of flowers—by means of a heroine, 
whose subsequent place in the tale we shall not describe, a petition 
is forwarded. Its prayer is granted, and Picciola is set at liberty. 
Little more is required from the story, but that which is at once 
perceived to be inevitable, viz. that Napoleon will grant liberty 
and pardon to Charney, whom he also appoints to be his botanist— 
and that the love and devotion of the heroine who sped with the 
petition to Marengo, be rewarded as all such affectionate and faith- 
ful girls should be. 

Such is the sketch of the story of Picciola. But it is impossible 
to do justice to its simplicity, its elegance, its fine philosophy, by 
any outline—nay, by any extracts short of its entire form and details. 
It is at once original, imaginative, and true to nature. With little 
variety of incident, and few characters, it is singularly effective. 
And yet amongst these few characters there is a sufficient number 
of distinct actors to awaken{and sustain the reader’s deep sympathy, 
as well as to complete the parts of a well contrived plot. Without 
enumerating and characterising each of these, we may mention the. 
gaoler, who is a noble specimen of humanity, and yet but an unpo- 
lished gem. In a word, the force with which the combined beauty 
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and felicity of expression in this philosophical novel strike the mind 
is indescribable—the lessons which it communicates are faultless— 
the taste and skill with which the most interesting facts in botany 
are _— subservient to theological argument, were never sur- 
asse 

The Author of “ Almack’s Revisited,” has again presented to 
the — an amusing novel that is full of stirring and diversified 
incidents, although he does not always attend to probability, nor 
always escape drawing caricatures. The work contains the story of 
an orphan, who is reared during his early years among the poor 
Devonshire fishermen. In the first volume we have his boyhood. 

He becomes the inhabitant of a workhouse. At school he endures 
a system of flogging that would please even the most experienced 
of the old-fashioned disciplinarians ; which incidents seem to be 
introduced that the author may have unmerciful flings at Toryism 
in all its details, whether as exhibited by country-squires, overseers, 

or schoolmasters. ‘The unlucky hero performs some gallant deeds, 

but somehow gets suspected of a theft, and is dismissed from the 
seminary to which he had been sent by an unknown friend. He 
now adopts the vagrant’s life, and has a hand in many adventures, 
in low life. We at length find him, in the third volume, cutting a 
figure in London, ei before the story closes, fortune shines 
upon him. 

It will from this very hasty and imperfect sketch be seen, that 
the plot affords ample opportunities for variety, and vividness of 
description. ‘The pictures drawn are not always of the most elevated 
or graceful cast, even as concerns the spirit or manner in which 
they are concerned ; nor is there always so much made of the inci- 
dents as they are capable of sustaining. But upon the whole, the 
novel is amusing, and not deficient in that knowledge of the world, 
which when communicated, as it is here, in an animated style, 
teaches useful lessons. 

‘‘ The State Prisoner,” is by a young lady, who will hereafter, 
we have no doubt, attain to the first rank among our numerous 
female writers of the present day. There are not a few happily con- 
ceived characters in the work, and one or two of them, Reaet. 
the State Prisoner, for example, and Mirabel de Bernay, that are 
admirable, and indeed quite original. We know not any part of our 
office, however, which is at all times more irksome, than the attempt 
to whip the cream off a powerfully and ingeniously constructed ro- 
mance; and therefore, as we are this month much pressed for room, 
and as these volumes came to hand at too Jate an hour for us to do 
them justice by any lengthened or connected extracts, our readers 
must take our word for it, when we say, that Miss Boyle has here 
shown—whether her spirit, poetic imagery, or acquaintance with 
the human heart, be regarded—an extraordinary genius, especially 
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when her age isconsidered, and the limited knowledge of the world, 
which must be presumed in the case of one of her sex. One of the 
many gems that glitter in her pages, may be taken as a specimen of 
the beautiful resources which she can vary and apply at will. 


« Far, far more lovely becomes every memory that can be coupled 
with some fair page in nature’s varied volume ; far dearer to the well- 
constructed mind each remembrance that is bound up with the inesti- 
mable gifts of the Creator. Such associations rendered transitory moments 
permanent, immortal. While by the side of one we love, to let the eye 
wander over the green bosom of the earth, or the wide expanse of 
heaven: to mark together the exquisite colouring of the flowers, or the 
majestic proportions of the forest trees, has in it a spell to bind for ever 
recollection.” 





NOTICES. 





Arr. XII.—Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes of God, from 
the Facts and Laws of the Phystcal Universe; being the Foundation 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. By Joun Maccuttoca, M.D. 
3vols. London: Duncan. 1837. 


Turse three thick octavo volumes have been handed to us at so late a 
period of the month that it is impossible in our present number to do more 
than to acknowledge having received them, and to express our strong con- 
viction, from a hasty perusal, that they are excellent ;—excellent not 
merely as containing an admirable condensation of what has been written 
by many eminent men in demonstration @ posteriori of the Attributes of 
God, but as offering in many parts, both as to method and detail, original 
and most forcible arguments on this all-important subject. The gifted 
author’s name and eminence have long been well known in connection 
with Natural Science; but it now appears that all his devotion to that and 
other departments of human knowledge has been made subservient to this 
his last and ablest work, which, we confidently predict, will hand down his 
celebrity to the latest times. 

It is proper, even in this short notice, to state that, according to informa- 
tion contained in a prefixed memorandum, the work was completed in the 
spring of 1830, and was intended for publication in the following year; 
when its appearance was delayed by the announcement of the Bridgewater 
Treatises. It is now, however, presented to the world, in obedience to the 
last desire of its lamented author. 

At present we shall only farther state that though many of the arguments 
here used must have been elucidated in the above-mentioned Treatises, 
Dr. Macculloch will not sustain any diminution to his fame, even in a com- 
parison on these points; while, in as far as regards the consistency, the 
cogency, and the general ends contemplated by such publications, his will 
be felt as the most satisfactory. It may even be suspected that a work, 
extending to three volumes, each of these containing between five and six 
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hundred pages of letter-press,, must either be badly arranged or redundant 
when the evidences which it discusses are so palpable as those which may 
be adduced as proofs of the Creators contrivance, power, wisdom, and 
goodness. [ut the author has adopted and followed out this view of the 
case—viz., that it is not simply needful that the evidences should be satis- 
factory, but that they should be so varied and multiplied as to meet the 
great variety of information, talents, feelings, and affections, that must 
exist among readers. 

There is one paragraph in the author’s Preface, which, with pleasure, 
we quote, and which will be felt as a better recommendation of these 
volumes than any general praise that we can utter in this short notice. 
The paragraph, from all that we have read of the work, is a happy intro- 


duction to its merits. 
‘* He who can imagine the universe fortuitous or self-created, is not a 


subject for argument, provided he has the power of thinking, or even the 
faculty of seeing. He who sees no design, cannot claim the character of a 
philosopher; for philosophy traces means and ends. He who traces no 
causes, Must not assume to be a metaphysician ; and if he does trace them, 
he must arrive at a First Cause. And he who perceives no final causes, is 
equally deficient in metaphysics and in natural philosophy; siuce, without 
this, he cannot generalize, can discover no plan, where there is no purpose. 
But if he who can see a creation, without seeing a Creator, has made small 
advances in knowledge, so he who can philosophize on it, and not feel the 
eternal presence of its Great Author, is little to be envied even as a mere 
philosopher ; since he deprives the universe of all its grandeur, and himself 
of the pleasures springing from those exalted views which soar beyond the 
details of tangible forms and common events. And if with that Presence 
around him, he can be evil, he is an object of Compassion, for he will be 
rejected by Him whom he opposes and rejects.” 





Art. XIII.—New Conversations, and Easy Dialogues, in the French, 
English, and German Languages. By W. A. BELLENDER, newly 
arranged, with Additions, by Francis Coghlan. London: Baily & Co. 

Tis small volume will not only prove serviceable as a travelling com- 

panion, but will afford great facilities to the student for improving him- 

self in more than one language at one time. 








Arr. X1V.—Spain. By H. D. Ineuis. 2 Vols. Second Edition. London: 
Whittaker. 1837. 
Ineuis’s Spain, when it first appeared, was considered to be one of the 
most impartial and satisfactory works that had been written concerning 
that part of the Peninsula, for a long time; nor are we aware of any that 
has since appeared which ought to supersede it. The call for a second 
edition is the best proof that can be adduced in its favour, and shows that 
it is regarded as a standard production relative to a country which has 
unfortunately divided of late years, not only those who wield the sword, 
but the tourists who brandish the pen. An introductory chapter has 
been written for the present edition, giving an outline of the proceedings 
in that distracted kingdom since the lamented author’s decease, which 
will be found a suitable and worthy companion to the original perform- 
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Art. XV.—The Bridal of Naworth: a Poemin three Cantos. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Tuts poem is laid in Cumberland and during the dark ages. The author, 

though frequently dealing in exaggerations, has caught much of the era 

chosen, and has also succeeded in throwing into a dramatic shape, a great 

portion of his production, in which, too, no ordinary poetic genius is dis- 


played. The work is not perfect, but it contains symptoms of high 
promise. 





Art. XVI.—Marcus Manius. <A Tragedy,in Five Acts. By Davin 
Etwin CotomsBine. London: Bentley. 
We always cordially welcome an aspirant who attempts a flight into the 
highest and most difficult regions of poetic composition, as our author has 
done; especially when that attempt exhibits incontestible proofs of study, 
pains-taking, and considerable dramatic inspiration. We do not consider 
Marcus Manlius to be a production that will attain great celebrity either 
as a reading or an acting drama; but while it must be held as a hopeful 
test of the author’s powers, and literary accomplishments, it ought also 
to take precedence of some dramatic pieces which have lately been loudly 


heralded, and, for a time, much applauded. It is gracefully dedicated, 
by permission, to the Princess Victoria. 





Art. XVIJI.—Relvedder, Baron Kol ff, and other Poems. By Tuomas 

Eacues, Author of ‘‘ Mountain Melodies,” &c. London: Whittaker. 
Tue first is the principal poem in this volume, which contains a pleasantly 
told tale. The chief defects in these pieces are the want of dignity and 


power—the chief excellencies, smooth versification, amiable feelings, and 
gentle fancies. 





Art. XVIII.—Xentola: Poems, including Translations from Schiller 
and De La Motte Fonqué. By Joun Anster, L. L. D., Barrister-at- 
Law. London: Longman and Co. 

In his translation of Goéthe’s Faustus, Dr. Anster at once placed himself 
upon the highest footing of poetic power; and though here we cannot 
expect to find the same sustained dignity of thought, or harmony and 
variety of verse as were there displayed—these poems being indeed for the 
most part, such fugitive pieces only as his fresh fancy has given forth, at 
starts, and many years ago—still, we have seen nothing equal to them of 
late, among the productions of the many new candidates that have arisen 
for poetic fame. ‘The author has been inspired by the muse when she 
was in no maudlin frame, and he capable of retaining some of the most 
characteristic and happiest impressions of her genius. 





Art. XIX.—Edinburgh New General Atlas. No. I. London: 

Whittaker. ‘+ 

Tus Atlas is to contain fifty-six Maps, Imperial sheet, furnishing a com- 

plete exhibition of the world in its various aspects, geographically, and 
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politically, according to the latest discoveries—a Number to appear every 
two months. Of this first portion we can speak in the highest terms, and 
declare that besides the minutest accuracies of detail, the whole is so dis- 
posed and so judiciously as well as beautifully coloured, that we have 
never beheld greater clearness of plan or found it more easy to form a dis- 
tinct idea of the parts outlined. 





Art. XX.— Winkles’s English Cathedrals. London: Wilson. 
Here we have the 26th., 27th., and 28th. Numbers of this remarkably 
cheap and beautiful publication. The Cathedrals of Ely and Peterborough 
are the subjects engraved and described; which, in a manner not less 
delightfully impress the eye and the imagination than any of the vene- 
rable and exquisite architectural monuments of the genius of our fore- 
fathers, that have appeared in this series. The publication however is so 
well known, that it is only necessary to compare the present numbers 
with their predecessors, and tu say. that there seems to us to be even 
more skill and taste here displayed, both as respects perspective, the dis- 
posing of masses of light and shadow, and the delicacy of most minute 
tracery than we discovered in some of the earlier portions of the work. 





Art. XXI.—The Life and Character of John Howe, M.A.: with an 
Analysis of his Writings. By Henry Rogers. London: Wm. Ball. 
1836. 


Howe was one of the most eminent divines, and one of the most excellent 
men that ever England produced; and though a nonconformist, was.a 
person of such prudence and charitable feeling, that even his opponents 
—real enemies he could not have—never had grounds to charge him with 
a sectarian spirit. In the work before us, Mr. Rogers has imitated this 
judicious and liberal example, being convinced that it would be as absurd 
to indulge in any sort of narrow or exclusive spirit in connection with 
such a subject, as it would be to “ write the life of Cromwell merely to 
show that he was an Independent, or that of Milton to prove that he was 
a Baptist.” 

Calamy’s life of John Howe, we believe, is the only one that can lay 
claim to anything like particularity. But even to that memorial the pre- 
sent author says his researches have enabled him to add considerably. 
The materials for this life, however, are confessedly scanty; but the 
chief purpose of the volume before us being to give a minute analysis of 
Howe’s character and writings, for which there are sufficient guides, the 
deficiency is the less felt, while the work assumes a peculiarly valuable 
character, in that it fills up a chasm, or, at least, greatly enriches a particular 
era in the history of mind and Christianity. There are a number of events 
and personages incidentally treated of by the author that are highly inte- 
resting and important. Of this our readers may very easily be persuaded, 


_ when they bear in mind that Howe was for a considerable time chaplain 


to Oliver.Cromwell, and are informed that after the Protector’s death he 
remained at Whitehall, till the deposition of the Protector’s son. We 
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quote one paragraph from that part of this sterling work, where a sum- 
mary is given of its hero’s character. 

** Most of those characters which have won the admiration of mankind, 
have been marked by a peculiar individuality, resulting from the dispro- 
portionate, and, in some cases, enormous development of some master- 
faculty. In Bacon, it is true, we are dazzled by a constellation of almost 
all intellectual excellencies ; yet even in him the philosophic temperament 
was so prevailingly strong, as to throw into the shade all his other vast 
endowments: endowments which, if they can be considered secondary 
at all, are secondary only in him. In Edwards, we see the utmost logical 
acuteness; in Barrow, wonderful comprehensiveness; in Jeremy Taylor, 
the utmost opulence of imagination ; in Milton,the utmost sublimity. In 
all these, and many other cases, the glare of some overpowering faculty 
makes the rest shine with a wan and feeble light, and, in some cases, 
nearly quenches them altogether. But, from the calm firmament of Howe’s 
mind (and from his almost alone, so far as I know,) shine forth all the 
various faculties of the soul, each with its allotted tribute of light, and 
with a serene and solemn lustre. ‘ One star,’ it is true, ‘ differeth from 
another star in glory,’ but none extinguish or eclipse the rest.” 





Art. XXII.—A Summer in the Pyrenees. By the Hon. James 
ErskinE Murray. 2 vols. 8vo. Macrone, 

Mr. Murray is one of those travellers we like to meet with, and it is 
with regret that we are obliged to speak of his work in a short notice, on 
account of its coming so Jate in the month to our hand. Rather, how- 
ever, than that our readers should remain uninformed, that such a book 
has been published, or that tardy justice should be done the author. We 
beg that it may be understood that we think it is one of the very best works 
of the kind which we have perused for a long time. Mr. Murray is both 
in mind and physical power fitted to undertake long journeys, and to tra- 
verse countries that have been little trod by literary tourists before him; 
for his pedestrian route was from the Mediterranean, along the chain of 
the Pyrenees, to the western extremity of Bearn ; and this rugged path 
he has described with singular vivacity, talent, and cheerfulness. Rather 
than deal in any general account of the contents of the work, which, ac- 
cording to our limits, would be a most meagre outline, we introduce an 
extract which will enable every discriminating reader to form a pretty 
just opinion of the author’s manner and matter. The part we select 
contains a portion of Mr. Murray’s account of the republic of Andorre, 
which he was delighted to discover in the most sequestered recesses of 
the Pyrenees. : 

“ Andorre is composed of three mountain valleys; of the basin formed 
by the union of those valleys, and its embouchure, which stretches towards 
the Spanish Urgel. Its valleys are the wildest and most picturesque in 
the Pyrenees, and the mountains, with their immense peaks, which inclose 
it, amongst the highest and most inaccessible. Its length from north to 
south may be six and thirty miles; from east to west, thirty. It is 
bounded on the north by Arriege; on the south by the district of Urgel; 
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on the west by the valley of Paillas; and on ‘'e east by that of Carol. It 
contains six communes; Andorre, the chiei town, Canillo, Encham, La 
Massane, Urdino, Saint Julien, and above thirty villages or hamlets. 

‘The government is composed of a council of twenty-four ; each com- 
mune electing four members, who are chosen for life. The council elect 
a Syndic, who convokes the assemblies, and takes the charge of public 
affairs. He enjoys great authority, and when the assemblies are not 
sitting, he has the complete government of the community. * * 

‘‘ The Andorrians are simple and severe in their manners, and the vices 
and corruptions of cities have not hitherto found their way into their 
valleys, still, in comparison with the rest of the world, the abode of virtue 
and content. The inhabitants live as their forefathers lived a thousand 
years before them, and the little they know concerning the luxuries, the 
arts, aud the civilization of other countries, inspiring them rather with 
fear than envy. Their wealth consists in the number of sheep or cattle 
they possess, or the share they may have in the iron forges, only a very 
few of their number being the proprietors of any extent of land beyond 
the little garden which surrounds their cottage. Each family acknow- 
ledges a chief, who succeeds by right of primogeniture. These chiefs, or 
eldest sons, choose their wives from families of equal consideration with 
their own, reprobating mis-alliances, and locking little to fortune, which 
besides is always very small upon both sides. The eldest sons have, even 
during the lives of their parents, a certain status, being considered as 
the representatives of their ancestors; they never leave the paternal roof 
until they marry, and if they marry an heiress they join her name to their 
own; and unless married they are not admitted to a chargé of public 
affairs. 

‘* When there are only daughters in a family, the eldest, who is an 
heiress, and succeeds as an eldest son would do, is always married to a 
cadet of another, who adopts her name, and is domicilated in her family ; 
and by this arrangement, the principal Andorrian houses have continued 
for centuries without any change in their fortunes, ni plus riche—ni plus 
pauvre. They are married by their priests, after having had their banns, 
as in Scotland, proclaimed in their parish church for three successive 
Sundays. The poorest of the inhabitants are in Andorre not so badly 
off as in other countries, their wants are few and easily supplied, the 


opulent families taking care of those who are not; and they in gra- 
titude honour and respect their benefactors. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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Halle, 260 

Civil Causes in Scotland, forms of Process 
in, 287 

Clans of the Highlanders, Skene’s account 
of the, 509; whence derived, 512 

Classical education of Scott, 561 

Clergy, character of the Swiss, 520 

Climate of Naples spoken against, 533 

Clinics of the Hospital Necker, Brichetean’s 
Medical, 399 

Clothing of Moos‘lim children, 42 

Cockney vulgarities and imitations, sketch 
of, 159 

Coin, influence of British, 598 

Colonel Napier, his History of the Peninsu- 
lar War, 220 

Combat, account of an unequal, 497 

Combe, G., his Lectures on Popular Edu- 
cation, 419 

Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by 
B. D. Walsh, 124 

Comie Annual, Hood’s, 76 

Commissioners’ Report on Criminal Law, 
His Majesty’s, 259 

Commissioners, duties of the Reeord, 473; 
how these have been performed, 47-4 

Competition, danger of foreign, considered, 
in reference to factories, 335 

Condition of Moos’lim females, 45 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
notices of their author, 422 

Confinement before trial, remarks on, 481 

Conjectures, specimens of strong, 238 

Conservative Peers and Reform Ministry, 
pamphlet on, 133 

Considerations sur les Causes du Suicide, 
105 

Constable, nature of Scott’s connexion with, 
297 

Constantine, anecdote of the Grand Duke. 
86 

Contributions to Modern History, Raumer’s 
o91 

Controversy, specimen of scholastic, 492 

Convivial habits, Scott’s, 568 

Cooke, G. W., his History of Party, 423 

Cooper, J. Fenimore, his Recollections of 
Europe, 321; his charge against Eng- 
lishmen, 322 
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Copts, number and character of the, 51 

Corporal punishment in schools, de- 
nounced, 39] 

Coronation, Napoleon’s anxiety regarding 
his, 542 

Correspondent, The Christian, 451 

Cossack barbarity, 601 

Council, Napoleon’s opinions in, 534 

Counsel for prisoners, suggestions respect- 
ing, 302 

Country Minister, attractive life of a, 100 

Covetuusness of Britain, denunciation of 
the, 248 

Craggs, services of James, 35 

Credit, Mr. Galloway’s lamentations con- 
cerning British, 247 

Crete, Scott’s notices concerning, 317 

Crichton, a novel, review of, 53 

Criminal Law of England, alterations re- 
commended, 302 

Criminals, general mistake regarding, 483; 
their knowledge, 484 

Crockford’s wine-cellar, scene in, 359 

Cruelty, Cain’s taste for wanton, 79 

Cruelty, systematic methods of, counte- 
nanced in England and America, 479 

Curiosities of Medical Experience, Millen- 
gen’s, 213 


D. 

DatceEtTry, Scott’s acquaintance with Cap- 
tain, 559 

Dalton, Dr., sketch of his life, 416; he- 
nours conferred on, 419 

Dame Fredegonde cescribed, 63 

Dandies, a hint for veteran, 204 

Death, evils attendant on the punishment 
of, for secondary offences, 304 

Debating Societies, Scott a member of, 
571 

Deeper Mysteries of Christianity, Gallo- 
way’s theory about the, 243 

Definite, punishments ought to be, 304 

Deformities of the Chest and Spine, Coul- 
son on, 439 

Delap, Mrs., her account of Goldsmith, 
]67 

Democratic Institutions, defence of, 212 

Dispensaries, use of self-supporting, 587 

Devil’s Bridge over the Reuss, notices of, 
256 

Dicdati’s anecdote of Byron, 521 

Discharged criminal prisoner, what must 
be his resort, 489 

Discipline, Laurie on Prison, 478 

Discontentment of factory operatives, evils 
to be dreaded from the, 347 

Discourses of J. B. Patterson, 89 

Dispauperized, origin of the term, 466 

Divine Providence, terms improperly ap- 
plied to, 192 


Divorced, what it is to be truly, 46 

Domestic scenes described, 88 

Dorcas societies, opinion regarding, 580 

Drama, laments concerning the old Eng- 
lish, 203 

—- writing, specimen of powerful, 

8 

Dream, The Gambler’s, 368 

Drinking Song, Hood’s, 83 

Duchess de la Valliére, Bulwer’s play of 
the, 176 

Duchess of Norfolk, her amours, 35 

Duke, Rev. E., his Halle of John Halle, 
348 

Duke of Wellington’s generalship in pri- 
vate life, instance of, 229 

Duke D’Enghien, Napoleon’s behaviour 
after the murder of the, 540 

Duplicity, instance of Don Miguel’s, 13 

Dutch pilot, story by a, 491 

Dying men’s passion for life, instances of, 
105 


E. 

Eccentric characters, instanced, 28 

Ecclessiastical education in Scotland, cha- 
racter of, 90 

Edinburgh New General Atlas, 615 

Education of Moos‘lim children, 43 

Edward 1V. and John Halle, 362 

Edward Wortley, character of, 32 

Iguia, notices of, 11 

Egyptian females, beauty of, 41 

Eleemosynary charities, Essay on General, 
579 

Elizabeth, Philip’s jealousy, the safety of 
Queen, 17 

Elopement, sensible discussion about an, 35 

Eloquence of the Pulpit, Essay on the, 103 

Encyclopédie Des Gens Du Monde, 132 

English tongue, early condition of the, 142 

Englishmen, danger of two unwary, 8 

Enthusiasm, cant, and impracticable mea- 
sures, the general characteristics of, 
479 

Enthusiasm for ancient learning in the 
15th century, causes of, 145 

Esclairmonde, picture of Lady, 61 

Eternity of Punishment, has Scripture de- 
clared the ? 240 

Etudes sur Les Constitution Des Peuples 
Libres, par Sismondi, 133 

European exaggerations, instance of, 52 

Euthanasia Medica, Prolusio Academica, 
de, 105 

Evidence, strong assertions founded on in- 
adeqate, 196 

Evils in Scottish law forms, 290 ; remedies 
proposed, 292 

Extremes of severity and indulgemce in 
education, effects of, 109 
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F. 

Factory System, Wing on the Evils of, 330 

Faculty, a fling at the medical, 219 

Falkner, Mrs. Shelley’s, 376 

Family group, description of a, 88 

Fanaticism the immediate growth of the 
Reformation, 150 

Faulkner, Sir, A. B. his Letters to Lord 
Brougham, 514 

Females longer lived than males, 113 

Feudal bearing, remnants of, 3 

Fiftieth Regiment, numerous titles of, 23 

Finden’s Ports and Harbours, 122 

Fine Arts, essence of the, described, 165 

Fire-eater, Scotch, anecdote of, 29 

First love, strength of, 206 

Fishery, sketch of history of the Whale, 70 

Flagellation, uses of, 214 

Fleece Inn, scene at the, 372 

Floral Sketches, &c., A. Strickland’s, 120 

Florence, notices respecting present state 
of, 525 

Florentine ladies, disheartening account of 
the morals and condition of, 527 

Forms and ceremonies of religious worship, 
Napoleon’s views of, 549 

Fourteenth Century, gifted British authors 
of the, 143 

France under Napoleon, moved as one man, 
041 

Frederick II. and his Times, Raumer’s, 
591 

Freedom of labour, rights of, considered, 
335 

French Traveller in Ireland, Tour of a, 489 

Friendly Benefit Societies, merits of, 588 

Fruit-girl, Sketch of a celebrated, 204 

Functions of the heart, opinions en the 
influence of the, 408 

Funerals, Napoleon’s opinions as to, 552 

Future punishment, speculations concern- 
ing man’s, 239 


G. 

GatLoway, his Treatise on Philosophy and 
Religion, 230 

Gargantua, the Chronicie of, 65 

Garrick, Walpole’s opinion of, 203 

Genius and common sense, not incompati- 
ble, 164 

Poses I., anecdotes of, 33; character of, 
429 

George III., character of, 435 

ara frow, an Empress so designated, 
520 

Gigantic men, instances of, 217 

Glaciers, description of Alpine, 252 

Gloomy picture, instance of, 191 

Glory, Napoleon’s true, in what it consists, 


Goethe’s novel, translation of, 448 


Goldsmith, notices of, when young, 167; 
vicissitudes in his life, 168 

Gouz, tour of Le, in Ireland, 489 

Government in the matter of national 
education, duties of, 398 

Gradations of ranks, Highland, 505 

Gradual growth of language, traeed, 232 

Grand Duchess Catherine, notices of, 600 

Grandfather, sketch of a, 379 

Gratifying sight, remarkable instance of, 94 

Green, the A‘ronaut, attestation as to his 
presence of mind, 158 

Grindlay, Captain, on Steam Navigation 
to India, 441 

Grund, F. J., his Americans, 207 

Guerilla party, description of, 8 

Guilt, definitions of gradation of guilt, 
recommended, 303 

Gymnastics in education, use of, 387 


H. 

Hatt, Mrs., her Book of Gems, 137 

Hallam, H., his Introduction to Literature 
of Europe, 139 

Halle of John Halle, Duke’s Essays on the, 
348; his exploits, 358 

Happy homes of England, allusions to the, 
88 


Handfasting, import of the custom, 504 

Hannibal’s crossing the Alps, controversy 
concerning, 298 

Harbours in Candia, described, 318 

Harris, Rev. J., his Christian Citizen, 188 

Hats, essay on, 355 

Health of the factory operatives, state of 
the, 334 

Health in a woman, value of, 388 

Heart-rending discovery, described, 27 

Heathenism in London, amount of, 195 

Henri III., his character a paradox, 99 

Henry, Dr., sketch of his life, 414 

Henry VIII., his methods of suppressing 
the Monasteries, 16 

Heraldic Arms of John Halle, 354 

Heraldry, origin and progress of, 353 

Hervey, T. K., notices concerning, 422 

High School of Edinburgh, J. B., Patter- 
son enters, 92 

High-flyers, the beggars so called, 581 

High places, the corruption that prevails 
in, 992 

Highland dress, remarks on the, 509 

Highlanders of Scotland, Skene’s, 498; 
religion of, 506 

Highways, wonderful construction of 
Alpine, 253 

Histoire Des Francais, par Sismondi, 133 

Hogg, James, beginning of his intimacy 
with Scott, 573 

Homophagous persons, instances of, 215 

Hood, Mr., his wit, 83 
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Hop-step-and-jump sort of reading, Scott's, 
65 


Horace Walpole, Correspondence of, 200 

Horner, Mr., his evidence respecting Fac- 
tory System of Education, 342 

Horrors of war, particularized, 27 

Hose, essay on, 356 

House of Peers, sentiments concerning the 
Reform of the, 396 

Howe, Life and character of John, Roger’s, 
616 

Humility, can it boast of itself? 245 

Hypochondriacism, cases of, 218 


I. 

Ick, narrative of detention among the, 69 

Icebergs, description of, 74 

Ignorance, Scott complains of his, 564 

Illustrations of Human Life, Ward’s, €02 

Imagination, culture of, recommended, 389 

Immortality of the Soul, uncommon opinions 
on the, 237 

Immutability of manners, in Egypt, 42 

Impressions of Italy, and other Poems, 
Lady E. S. Wortley’s, 436 

Indecencies of London theatres, 198 

In-door paupers,'religious instruction of, 458 

Industry, exercises of, their use in educa- 
tion, 387 

Inglis, H. D., his Spain, 614 

Institutions, number of benevolent, in 
England, 575 

Inspectors of Prisons, Mistakes of, 489 

Instruction, Napoleon’s observations upon 
public, 547 

Intellectual education alone, defective, 387 

Intestate Succession, Taylor’s view of 
Law of Scotland on, 445 

Introduction to Literature of Europe, 
Hallam’s, 139 

Irish hospitality, specimen of, 494; man- 
ners of the people, 495; costume, 496 

Italian scenes connected with Scripture, 80 


J. 
Jack Brac, Hook’s, 608 
Jamaica, the ravages of fever in, 27 
James I., character of, 21 
Jane C. Rider, Account of, 269 
Jennings’ Receipts in Family Cookery, 123 
Jews, Napoleon’s policy towards the, 550 
Johnson, Dr., his dread of death, 106 
Justice, the only foundation of laws, 309 


K. 
Kay, Dr., on the Condition of Factory 
Operatives, 344 
King of the French and his family, favour- 
able notices concerning, 518 
Kingston, notices of the Duke of, 30 
Kit-cat Club, a toast for the, 31] 


Know thyself, a maxim to be followed by 
orators, 104 

Knowles, J. Sheridan, his Play, The 
Daughter, 129 

Kobhl, use of, in Egypt, 42 


L. 

Lays of Poland, 76 

Landholders, strength of the English, in 
1714, 426 

Lane, E. W., his Modern Egyptians, 37 

Language, substitutes for an unknown, 26 

Lassitude of the factory children, 337 

Last page of a journal, words on the, 73 

Latitudinarianism, instance of, 39 

Laudanun, strange effect of, 275 

Landowners, mistakes as to wealth of Bri- 
tish, 114 

Laurie, P., his remarks on Prison Disci- 
pline, and Secondary Punishments, 478 

Law of Primogeniture, consequences of 
abrogation of, in United States, 209 

Laws, human, model for, 310 

— in Scotland, various stages of, 

9 

We remarkable instances of human, 
21 

Learned languages, use of, in education, 
390 

Learned men of Cairo, notices of, 48 

Learning of the Modern Egyptians, 47 

L’Economie Politique, Sismomdi’s Etudes 
sur, 294 

Legislative Council, Napoleon’s views as 
to the functions of the, 546 

Letter written by a Somnambulist, 281 

Lex talionis, its nature, 310 

Liberty of the Press, Napoleon on the, 553 

Life of J. B. Patterson, 89 

Light? Is Factory labour, 342 

Limerick, character of the women of, 493 

Literature of Europe in Middle Ages, 
retrospect of, 140 

Little Tales for Little Heads and Little 
Hearts, 119 

Loan Funds, opinions concerning, 585 

Local government, uses of, exemplified, 211 

Lockhart’s, J. G., his Life of Scott, 554 

—_ The Laird of, the Wit of the West, 

London Streets by Morning, Sketch of, 156 

London, difficulty of describing, 189 

Louis XI. of France, his expedients to 
prolong life, 107 

Louvois, reflections on the death of, 107 

Love of children, how different in different 
bosoms! 378 

Lower classes, laws which regulate the 
wellbeing of the, 577 

Luther’s works, Hallam’s opinion con- 
cerning, 148-151 
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Lyndhurst, Lord, Faulkner’s advice re- 
garding, 915 


M. 

Maser-y, Mrs., a novel, 293 

Madrid, Napier’s account of, 222 

Man of the world, opinions of a, 493 

Manchester, Wheeler’s, 409; advance- 
ment of, 411 

Manners of the Americans, described, 208 

Manuella, the Executioner’s Daughter, 360 

Marauders, account of Portuguese, 14 

Marcus Manlius, Colombine’s, 615 

Marguerite de Valois, described, 60 

Marlborough, Cooke’s sketch of the Duke 
of, 432 

Married Unmarried, review of The, 612 

Martin, vocal powers of Miss Amelia, 159 

Mary Stuart, Raumer’s charges against, 
18 

Master of ceremonies, Napoleon acts like 
a, 043 

Materials for British History, how collected 
by the Record Commissioners, 476 

Mayor’s procession, account of a, 161 

Mazarin Bible, notices of the, 147 

M‘Culloch, J. R., his Statistical Account 
of British Empire, ]11 

Medicis, portraiture of Catherine de, 58 

Members of the Record Commission, 473 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir W. Scott, 
Lockhart’s, 554 

Men alike only in one thing, instances of, 
172 

Mendicity, suppression of, not eradication, 
583 

Merchants’ mark, history of, 355 

Merit, poetic, unjust estimates of, instanced, 
174 

Meteorology, Murphy’s, 437 

Miguel, some notices of Don, 12 

Military College, the Pasha of Egypt's, 
described, 314 

Millengen, Dr., his Curiosities of Medical 
Experience, 213 

Miller, Th., his Beauties of the Country, 
259 

— young persons employed in, 
33 

Miscellaneous Records, state of the, 472 

Miserecordia, services of the society of the, 
526 

Mission, character of the London City, 190 

Mistress of a country mansion, duties of, 
31 

Modern Egyptians, Lane’s, 37 

Modest use of terms, specimen of, 193 

Mohammed Ali, policy of, 312 

Mohammedan worship, notices of, 44 

Moll Worthless, or Mary Montagu, Wal- 
pole’s sketch of, 201 


Monasteries, strong-handed method of sup- 
pressing, 16 

Monitors in High School of Edinburgh, 
duties of, 96 

Monk of Cimies, Mrs. Sherwood’s ‘54 

Mont Blanc, whence its name, 249 

Monte Stelvio, height of this carriage-pass 
above the sea, 255 

Mooress, story of the enchanted, 2 

Moos’lims, reserve of, to strangers, 38 

Moral condition of the factory operatives, 
334 

Morning of the World, C. J. Yorke’s, 76 

Mortality, recently decreased, in England, 
112 

Moseley, Dr., his account of solitary im- 
prisonment at Venice, 487; at. New- 
York, 488 

Mosques in Egypt, described, 44 

Mother of George I., anecdote of, 34 

Mount Cenis, pass of, described, 257 

Music, Scott’s, 571 

Mutual Bearings of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, Galloway’s, 230 

My Travels; a Series of Conversations 
with a Young Sister, 439 


N. 

Names, on the origin of, 350 

Naples, a city of beggars, 530 

Napier, Major, character of, 29 

Napoleon, anecdotes concerning, 519 ; cha- 
racter of, 535 

National System of Education, Necessity 
of, 381 

— Arsenal at Alexandria, described, 
3] 

Navarre, Henri of, portrait of, 64 

Navigation to India, Steam, considered, 
319, 441 

Naville’s plan of Education, account of 
Monsieur, 521 


Neapolitan aristocracy, how occupied, 532 


New Light on Irish Tithe Bill, 454 

Newspapers, anecdote of Napoleon con- 
cerning English, 539 

Nicholas, clemency of the Emperor, 5)7 

Nile, observances connected with the, 50 

Northern nations, value of the whale to, 
70 

Norton, Mrs., her Voice from the Factories, 
87 

Nursery for seamen, whale fishery an 
excellent, 75 

Nuttall, Dr., his Satires of Juvenal, 295 


O. 
Oxsect of Punishment, 309 
Observing and Collecting cases of Medi- 
cine, Essay on the Art of, 401 
Ogle, John, anecdote concerning, 172 
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Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Alma- 
nac, 204 

Oliver Goldsmith, Prior’s Life of, 163 

0’ Rourke, D., his Voice from Ireland, 446 

Ossia:.* ‘Poems, Skene’s opinion concern- 
ing, 907 

Outcast, a poem, notice of The, 441 

Oxford, its appearance to an accomplished 
Presbyterian, 100 

Oxonian system of instruction, opinions 
concerning, 101 


7. 

Pacans in London, number of, 194 

Painting, Scott’s, 570 

Paper, invention of, influence on literature, 
14 

Parade of Highland Chieftains, in peace- 
ful progresses, 905 

Park, description of an old English, 266 

Paroxysms of a somnambulist, described, 
270 

Party, Cooke’s History of, 423 

Passion for life, universal, 105 

Patriarchal and feudal forms of Govern- 
ment, compared, 500 

Patronymics, when first used, 351 

Patterson, adventures of Captain, 22 

Patterson, J. B., his Discourses and Life, 
&9 

Paul’s Hired House, poem on, 81 

Pawnbroking, evils of the system, 586 

Pawsey’s Ladies’ Repository, 294 

Paynell; or, the Disappointed Man, Sia- 
pleton’s 380 

Peasantry, character of the Portuguese, 3 

Pedigree of John Halle, 352 

Peerage Bill, Cooke’s opinion of the, 431 

Pelet, Baron, his Napoleon in Council, 534 

Penal legislation, the only rational grounds 
of, 309 

Percival’s Government, Napier’s charges 
against, 225; absurd schemes of, 227 

Pertidy, instances of horrid, 175 

Perils of the whale fishery, 72 

Period of youth, education not to be con- 
fined to the, 301 

Personal administration of charity, advan- 
tages of, 583 

Peter the Great, some of his energetic 
measures, 995 

Petrarch, the great reviver of letters, 144 

Pettifogging in Scotland, scope for, 288 

Physical evils of the factory system, 326 

Picciola, Saintaine’s, 6]0 

Pickwick Club, Papers of, popularity of 
the, 153 

Pillans, Mr., Rector of High School of 
Edinburgh, gratitude to, 92, 97 

Pipe, Records of the late Clerk of the, 
state of, 471 
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Pipe-cleaning, a profession in Egypt, 50 

Pitt, the vast armoury of the elder, 202 

Plans for assisting the poor to husband 
their own resources, 585 

Plantar arch of the fout, how affected in 
factory labour, 341 

Plough Monday, observances on, 263 

Pneumonia, cases of, 402 

Pneumothorax, cases of, 407 

Poet, the attributes of a, 164 

Poetry, collections of, thoughts suggested 
by, 76 

Poisoning scene, described, 62 

Policy of England towards Spain, consi- 
dered, 440 

Polish Prince, account of a, 516 

Political History of England, Raumer’s, 15 

Pollock, Sir F., his opinion regarding de- 
fence of criminal prisoners, 302 

Polyphagous persons, instances of, 215 

Poor Law Report, Second, 455 

Portrait, a well drawn, 370 

Poverty, plans for removing causes of, 589 

Practice at odds with theory, 482 

Prayerless women, notice of, 45 

Preacher, style of J. B. Patterson as a, 102 

Predicament, instance of alarming, 11 

Prepossessions, instance of strong, 21 

Prestonpans associates, Scotts’, 559 

Primogeniture, right of, examined, 138 

Prince Ch. Edward, not a stranger in 
Manchester, 410 

Printing, invention of, its influence on 
literature, 146 

Prior, J., his Life of Goldsmith, 163 

Prisoner, Miss Boyle’s State, 612 

Profanity of a play-writer, instance of, 181 

Prolusiones Historica, Duke’s, 34S 

Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes 
of God, Macculloch’s, 613 

Prospects regarding Criminal] Law of Eng- 
land, 308 ; 

Portugal and Gallicia, Lord Carnarvon’s, 1 

Provident Societies, excellence of, 586 

Publisher and author, scene between, 375 

Pulpit, unsuitable expressions for the, 197 

Pulteny, Wm., Sketch of, 427 

Punishment capital, the crimes for which 
it is to be reserved, 305; the only prin- 
ciple of, 306 

Pyramid of Bayonets, a poem, 84 


QvuaKER scruples, how to get over, 205 
Queens, characters of two, contrasted, 17 
Queen’s own regiment, notices of, 22 
Quincey, Mr. De, notices concerning, 


R, 
Rassi D. Kimchi’s Commentary on Zecha- 
riah, M’Caul’s, 437 
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Rambles in Egypt and Candia, Scott's, 311 

Raumer, his History of England, 15 

Raumer, F. V., his Contributions to 
Modern History, 591 

Razor, difficulty of getting a nation to sub- 
mit their beards to the, 596 

Reading with the eyes closed, instance of 276 

Recollections of High School of Edin- 
burgh, 94 

Recollections of Europe, Cooper’s, 321 

Record Commission, Report on the, 469 

Red Sea, Steam Navigation to India, by 
the, 320 

Reform, Education, Wyse on, 381 

Reformation upon theological literature, 
influence of, 147 

Regeneration of the world, hopes enter- 
tained regarding the, 385 

Regiment on march, described, 24 

Relief for Paupers, remarks on the medi- 
cal, 463 

= its influence on revival of letters, 

6 

Relvedder and other poems, Eagles’s, 615 

Romans, literary and religious, 89 

Reminiscences, Addison’s Indian, 444 

Report on Criminal Law of England, 299 

Requisites of beauty, The Thirty, 66 

Resources of Napoleon’s genins, 544 

Results, beneficial, of New Poor Law Act, 
464, 467 

Retreats, Moore’s and Wellington’s, com- 
pared, 223} 

Revenge and Justice, difference between, 
309 

Reveries in Council, Napoleon’s, how 
broken, 538 

Reviewers, Walpole’s character of, 203 

Revolution, Mr. Galloway’s prophecy about, 
247 

Rewards and punishments, speculations 
concerning God’s, 238 

Rheumatism, cases of, 402 

Rhymes for youthful historians, 128 | 

Rigdum Funnidos, his Comic Almanack 
for 1837, 135 

Risus Sardonicus, case of the, 401 

Rival caricaturists, anecdote of, 201 

Roger Bacon, his resemblance to Francis, 
152 

Roger’s, Mr., his anecdote of Scott, 564 

Rolls Chapel, state of records in the, 471 

Romantic associations, chastisement of,326 

Rome, Faulkner’s account of the people 
of, 929 

Rosemary, use of, in old observances, 262 

Rump of beef, how to stew, 374 

Rundell, Mrs., her book upon cookery, 
versified, 374 

Russia, Raumer’s contributions respecting 
the history of Russia, 595 


eee Empress Elizabeth, notices of the} 
97 


S. 

Sappatu in London, described, 195 

Salisbury, notices of the faire citie of, 359 

Sardinia, anecdotes of the king of, 522 

Salamanca, battle of, an accident, 221 ; 
description of, 228 

Satire on Satirists, Landor’s, 295 

Scholars of Paris, character of, 56 

—n methods of composing, 
9 

Schirrhous affection, cases of, 401 

Scott, Captain, his Rambles in Egypt and 
Candia, 311 

Scottish cavalier, scene with a, 67 

Scottish Court of Session, decrease of 
business in, 291 

Seal-ring of the Moos’lims, described, 41 

Secondary punishments, suggestions re- 
garding, 307 

—_ union of, in schools, recommended, 
39 

Self-confidence of a young writer, 231 

Sensation, Cooper’s second European, 323 

Senseless abuse, instances of, 458 

Senses, culture of the, recommended, 389 

Sentence and execution, a longer interval 
recommended, 308 

Separate system, merits of, in Prison Dis- 
cipline, 485 

Septemver, pleasant recollections of, 268 

Septennial Bill, Cooke’s opinion of the, 
430 

Severity of punishment, self-defeating, 


Shakspeare Gallery, 122 

Shelley, Mrs., her Falkner, 376 

Sheriff in Scotland, how civil actions are 
brought before a, 287 

Shoes, essay on, 357 

Simplon road described, 257 

Skene, W. F., his Highlanders of Scot- 
land, 498 

Slavery, factory labour compared with, 


Smooth brow, how to prolong a, 205 

Snow in January, description of, 261 

Society in Alexandria described, 316 

Solace of Song, poems, 76 

Soldiers in a new country, ingenuity of, 26 

Soldiers life, nature of, 108 

Solitary confinement, merits of the system, 
486 

Somnambulism, Belden on, 269 

Sonnets imputed to Mary Stuart, Raumer’s 
opinion concerning, 18 

Sources whence names of men have been 
derived, 352 

Spartacus, a tragedy, Jones’s, 295 
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Spine, effect of factory labour on the, 341 
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Spring, vivid notices of, 263 

Stanhope, burial of Major, 27 

Staple, history of the, 355 

Stapleton, Miles, his Paynell, 380 

State, structure and workings of Napoleon’s 
Council of, 636 

Statesmen, the posthumous renown of, 425 

Sterne, a resemblance to, 155 

Stewarts, account of the Highland, 513 

Stimuli, mental and moral, how affected by 
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Stratagies of parties, specimen of, 433 
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mon, 581 

Strength of the Whig party in towns, 427 
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dation of, 317 

Succession, account of the Highland law 
of, 502 

Suicide, explanation of the anomaly of, 
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Summer in the Pyrenees, Murray’s, 617 

Sunday publications in London, charge 
against, 198 

Superstitions, specimen of Portuguese, 4 

Surrendered town, picture of a, 20 
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the history of, 593 
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Tanistry, account of Highland law of, 503 
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384 

Thieves, Laurie’s description of London, 
481 

Tide of crime increasing, methods taken to 
stem it, 450 

Tints of Talent from Many Pencils, 122 

Toad-eaters of England, information for 
the, 531 
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Tomb, account of an extraordinary, 73 

Tower, situation ofce n Records in 
470 

Tragical catalogue, 7 

Traveller, anecdote of a spirited, 49] 

Treasury, state of Records of the, 471 

Trees, fragance of newly-felled, 266 

Trial by Jury in Civil Causes in Scotlaad, 
Adam on, 285 

Trinity, speculations regarding the doctrine 
of the, 243 

Tulrumble, events in the life of Mr., 160 

Tuscan territory, condition of the, 526 

Twelfth century, literature of Europe at 
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Twigger, notices of Edward, 160 

Twin-companionship, origin of a, 91 
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Unlawful cures, account of some, 218 
Universal, national education should be, 
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Victor, magnanimity of a, 57 
Village, description of an English, 264 
Virtue or Vice, which fastest on the increase? 
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Voice from the Factories, a poem, 76 
Voice from the Commons, quotation from 
Mr. Wakley’s, 340 
Vomicex, cases of, 407 
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Walter Scott, Recollections of Sir, 297 
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tory of the, 220 

Waterfalls among the Alps, appearance of, 
250 

Watts, A. A., his Cabinet of Modern Art 
and Literary Souvenir, 126 

Webster’s Treatise on the Ear and Deaf- 
ness, 135 

oo mind, advantages of having 
a, 103 

Wellington’s intellect, Napier’s delineation 
of, 228 

Were we not Happy ? a poem, 123 

Westminster Abbey, Cooper’s feelings on 

_ first beholding, 323 

Whale Fishery, sufferings in the, 69 

Wharncliffe, Lord, his Correspondence of 
M. W. Montague, 30 

Wheeler, James, his Manchester, 409 
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Winkle’s Cathedral Churches of England, Wortley Montague, Correspondence of 
128,616; of the Continent, 128 Lady Mary, 30 


Winter Aconite, a poem called the, 120 Wyse, Th., on Education Reform, 381 
Wisdom and knowledge, distinction be- 

tween, 576 X. 
Wits, how treated by wits, 201 XENIOLA, and other Poems, Auster’s, 615 
Wizard, Scottish, Cooper’s interviews with 


the, 328 » ¢ 
Wolcot, Dr., last words of, 106 Yorxe, C. J., his Cain and Abel, 76 
Wolff, Mr., romantic devotion of, 2 Young France, not new, 56 
. Wolsey’s character, Raumer’s sketch of, 16 
Workman Macnaghten, Sir F., his Ob- Z 


servation on Ireland, 446 ZuLNEIDA, a Tale of Sicily, 296 
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